Ce 


Mies 


AL, uighler Chrisitnas- 


For Your Pupils... 


se Filmstrips 


DELIGHTFUL and TIMELY holiday filmstrips provide 
fascinating STORY FUN! Big, brilliant color pictures in 


Story sequence visually dramatize . . stimulate child’s 


BRILLIANT 


PROJECTED interest and imagination! Each story presents a lesson for all! 


Hich motivation for his- 


PICTURES Excellent for correlated program 


tory social studies reading ! 


4-8 CHRISTMAS WITH OUR WORLD NEIGHBORS with Records 
Actually photographed AT CHRISTMAS TIME in Germany, 
Me xIco, I neland, and Norway! \ ivid, full color scenes show 
traditional Yuletide festivities . . . compare Christmas customs 
and their origin. Generates understanding, “kinship feeling” 

draws us closer to our world neighbors. Narration and 


authentic folk carols on 33 rpm records with Guides. 
No. of With Record, $9 No Record, $6 
CHRISTMAS in: Frames Order No. Order No. 
GERMANY 57 K48-1R K48-1 
MEXICO 65 K48-2R K48.2 
ENGLAND 39 K48-3R K48-3 
48.4 K48- 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL by DICKENS 
nites ie in Color with Captions Complete Set of 4 K48-SAR K48-SA 
Fiey Tim in Full Color $27 $21.60 


1 Bob Cratchit will delight all All Records are High Quality 33% rpm! 


frames with Captions $7.50 


On the day before Christmas a little old engine 


came down the track. 


A Srodes K.2 THE LITTLE ENGINE THAT COULD with Captions 
2 hes \ love! Based on the wonderfully wat nd iz 
tol the lu nuime that “thouht h 

tf t DID bru the t ‘ r the mount Ser 

‘ haracter buildis lith by P Mun! 
r K11-5 40 frames in COLOR with CAPTIONS $5 


RUDOLPH, the RED-NOSED REINDEER 


Grades K-3 in Color, Full Poem in Script 

W ll-kine wh tale of be loved red nosed Ru- 
lpoh by R. L. May the reindecr who 
ture everyone's heart! 


Kae 12 fre with ri $ 
41 frames with Script ORLM 86 Grodes 48 BARBARA'S HAPPY CHRISTMAS with Record 


NEW! 4 heart-warming, real-life photo story of a little girl 


fb M who lives in a children’s home. Kind and thoughtful nei hbors, 
4 the Allen family, invite Barbara to spend Christmas at their 
4g home. She happily joins their family activities of shopping, bak- 
eg ing, tree trimming, and religious Services Reveals the impor- 


nee of family affection and sharing with others to all! 


KOO-1R 40 frames in COLOR and 33') rpm Record & Guide $8.50 


Grades K-4 A PUPPY FOR CHRISTMAS with Record THE LITTLE PINE TREE 
Gay, winsome, warm, Remarkable color phot Captur & Grodes K-4 le Coler with Caption 
lehehtful anticipation and surprise of a small boy who finds a EI Isley’ 
, lor ible pupp under his Christmas Tree. Gently portra story. $5 
J ; th new pupp puzzle ent, how the boy learns puppy care, rames wi aptions 
tell the Iship that tollow Show responsibilit ol 
menthood on told aloud b 
Lament K60-2R 26 frames in COLOR and 33') rpm Record and Guide $8 
ov / ALL ORDERS SHIPPED SAME DAY RECEIVED 
ie Society For Visual Education, Inc. SVE | 
1345 Diversey Phwy., Dept. 1129, 
Chicago 14, Ill. 
CIRCLE NUMBERS BELOW for FILMSTRIPS and SETS DESIRED 
Ls K60-2R K46-11 K46-12 K50-9 K46-3 | 5-8 HOW WE GOT OUR CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS Record 
. 12.9 K48-3R K48-3 NEW! Here's excrTinG significance for beloved old holiday 
K48-1 K48-2R K48-2 ; | customs in showing their origins and relating them to the true 
K48-4R K 48-4 K48-SAR  K48-SA  K60-1R K60-3R meaning of Christmas! How love for a saintly man developed 
THE ag into the idea of SANTA CLAUS; why holly, evergreen, and poin- 
Ry, 1 em Send on 15-DAY APPROVAL. Bill our school | Groves settia are so popular; how the Christmas tree came to be; the 
It it “Jolly Old Elt, If, first Christmas card; history of many other fascinating customs 
Suggested billing date ) ' fully K60-3R_ 40 frames in COLOR and rpm Record & Guide $10 
j | , always top 1 popularity. 
Nor K46-3 28 frames with Captions $s 
| | A Mery Christmas to Ale! 
Posit | Each Color Filmstrip Includes a ae 
sua ~Oucavior ! 
| Finest high quality processing. @ Strong metal container. 
Ad | @ Vacuumated for longer life! @ Identifying storage label > 
@ Teaching Guides, as indicated. @ Each filmstrip inspected Generar | * 
y Zone @ Captions, or Record, before shipment. Sve 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS | 
DELIGHT. YOUR; 
| _ STUDENTS ALL YEAR LONG 


“THE WORLD'S MOST HONORED CHILDREN'S’ PUBLICATIONS. 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE, CHECK THE TITLES YOU WANT AND USE THIS PAGE AS YOUR ORDER FORM. 


This award winning series presents the finest of literature in a colorful, fully illustrated technique 


C LASSICS Ilustrated £ known and loved by all children. Accurate, faithful, exciting and colorful, this publication is used 


and praised by teachers everywhere. 


—— No. 1 THE THREE MUSKETEERS ___ No. 47 20,000 LEAGUES UNDER THE SEA © —___ No. 86 UNDER TWO FLAGS . 128 MACBETH 
No. 2 IVANHOE No, 48 DAVID COPPERFIELD 87 A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM . 130 CAESAR'S CONQUESTS 
] 2% Each —_—— No. 3 THE COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO ___ No. 50 THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER ——— No. 88 MEN OF IRON 191 THE COVERED WAGON 
| —___. No, 4 THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS ____ No. 51 THE SPY —_. No, 89 CRIME AND PUNISHMENT . 132 THE DARK FRIGATE 
| or —_— No. 5 MOBY DICK ___. No, 52 HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES ——— No. 90 GREEN MANSIONS 133 THE TIME MACHINE 
| ____ No. 6 A TALE OF TWO CITIES ___. No. 53 A CHRISTMAS CAROL ___. No. 91 THE CALL OF THE WILD _ 135 WATERLOO 
Com plete No. 7 ROBIN HOOD No. 54 MAN IN THE IRON MASK __— No. 96 DANIEL BOONE . 136 LORD JIM 
| ___ No. 10 ROBINSON CRUSOE ____ No, 55 SILAS MARNER —_— No. 97 KING SOLOMON’S MINES . 137 THE LITTLE SAVAGE 
’ Set of 96 _. No. 12 RIP VAN WINKLE ___. No. 57 THE SONG OF HIAWATHA —__.. No, 98 RED BADGE OF COURAGE . 138 A JOURNEY TO THE CENTER OF THE EARTH 
2 F $10 75 ___. No, 13 OR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE ___. No. 58 THE PRAIRIE _. No, 99 HAMLET _ 139 IN THE REIGN OF TERROP 
or : ____ No. 15 UNCLE TOM’S CABIN ____ No. 62 WESTERN STORIES __. No. 100 MUTINY ON THE BOUNTY . 140 ON JUNGLE TRAILS 
__ No. 18 THE HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE DAME _ ___ No. 64 TREASURE ISLAND ——— No. 101 WILLIAM TELL . 141 CASTLE DANGEROUS 
____ No. 19 HUCKLEBERRY FINN ___ No. 67. THE SCOTTISH CHIEFS No. 104 BRING "EM BACK ALIVE . 142 ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
____ No, 22 THE PATHFINDER ____ No. 69 AROUND THE WORLD IN 80 DAYS = ——— No. 105 FROM THE EARTH TO THE MOON 143 KIM 
_____ No. 24 A CONNECTICUT YANKEE ____ No. 70 THE PILOT ____. No. 106 BUFFALO BILL . 144 THE FIRST MEN IN THE MOON 
No. 26 FRANKENSTEIN —___. No. 72 THE OREGON TRAIL —___. NO. 107 KING OF THE KHYBER RIFLES eS . 145 THE CRISIS 
____ No. 27 THE ADVENTURES OF MARCO POLO ______ No. 75 LADY OF THE LAKE —__— No. 111 THE TALISMAN 146 WITH FIRE AND SWORD 
____ No. 29 THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER __ No. 76 PRISONER OF ZENDA No. 112 THE ADVENTURES OF KIT CARSON _ 147 BEN HUR 
____ No. 31 BLACK ARROW _____ No. 77 THE ILIAD _—— No. 115 HOW | FOUND LIVINGSTONE _ 148 THE BUCCANEER 
No. 32 LORNA DOONE ___. No. 78 JOAN OF ARC __. No, 121 WILD BILL HICKOK . 149 OFF ON A COMET 
_____ No. 34 MYSTERIOUS ISLAND __. No. 79 CYRANO DE BERGERAC No, 122 THE MUTINEERS ____. No. 150 THE VIRGINIAN 
—___. No. 39 JANE EYRE ____. No. 80 WHITE FANG —_.. No. 123 FANG & CLAW __. No. 151 WON BY THE SWORD 
____ No, 42 SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON ___. No, 83 THE JUNGLE BOOK No, 124 THE WAR OF THE WORLDS _____ Ne. 152 WILD ANIMALS | HAVE KNOWN 
___... No. 46 KIDNAPPED ___.. No. 85 THE SEA WOLF —__. No, 125 THE OX-BOW INCIDENT : No. 153 THE INVISIBLE MAN 


The world’s most beloved fairy tales and folk stories come to life to the very young in 
CLA SSICS Illustrated JUNIOR: the pages of CLASSICS Illustrated JUNIOR. Adored by young readers and Sealers 
alike, this series has become a great favorite in the classroom. 
_ No. 501 SNOW WHITE AND SEVEN DWARFS ____ No. 520 THUMBELINA ___ No. 537 THE THREE FAIRIES _____ No. 550 THE SINGING DONKEY 
12¢ Each ____ No. $02 THE UGLY DUCKLING ____ No, 524 THE WILD SWANS ___ No. 538 SILLY HANS ____ No, 551 THE QUEEN BEE 
_____. No. 503 CINDERELLA _____. No, 525 THE LITTLE MERMAID __. No. 539 THE ENCHANTED FISH —.. No. 552 THE THREE LITTLE OWARFS 
or _____ No. 505 SLEEPING BEAUTY _____ No. 526 THE FROG PRINCE ___. No, 540 THE TINDER BOX ___. No. 553 KING THRUSHBEARD 
Com plete ___ No. 506 THE THREE LITTLE PIGS ____» No. 528 THE PENNY PRINCE _____ No, 541 SNOW WHITE AND ROSE REO ____ No. 554 THE ENCHANTED DEER 
______ No. 507 JACK AND THE SEANSTALK __.. No. 529 THE MAGIC SERVANTS ——.. No. 542 THE DONKEY’S TALE No. 555 THE THREE GOLDEN APPLES 
Set of 52 ——— No. 509 BEAUTY AND THE BEAST _____ No, 530 THE GOLDEN BIRD ___ No. 543 THE HOUSE IN THE WOODS ___ No. $56 THE ELF MOUND 
No. 512 RUMPELSTILTSKIN No. 531 RAPUNZEL 544 THE GOLDEN FLEECE No. 557 SILLY WILLY 


For $5.75 513 Pinoccmio No, $32 THE DANCING PRINCESSES No, S45 THE GLASS MOUNTAIN No. 558 THE MAGIC DISH 
_ No. S14 THE STEADFAST TIN SOLDIER ___ No. $33 THE MAGIC FOUNTAIN ____ No, $46 THE ELVES AND THE SHOEMAKER _ No, 559 THE JAPANESE LANTERN 
__. No, 516 ALADDIN AND HIS LAMP _. Ne. 534 THE GOLDEN TOUCH ~.. No. 547 THE WISHING TABLE _. Ne, 560 THE DOLL PRINCESS 
517 THE EMPEROR'S NEW CLOTHES No. 535 THE WIZARD OF OZ No, $48 THE MAGIC PITCHER Wo. $61 HANS HUMORUM 
No. 519 PAUL BUNYAN No, 536 THE CHIMNEY SWEEP No. 549 SIMPLE KATE No. $62 THE ENCHANTED PONY 


THE WORLD AROUND US: ORDER TODAY ca INSURE 


STMAS DELIVERY 
This bright new publication presents the wonders of the world in the 
ever popular CLASSICS Illustrated style. Each copy is a passport to GILBERTON CO., INC., SCHOOL DEPT. 
knowledge, adventure, and great reading pleasures. 101 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y 


__ THE STORY OF DOGS . . 
__.. THE STORY OF INDIANS lee Enclosed is $ to cover the following: 
THE STORY OF HORSES 

______ THE STORY OF RAILROADS Copies at 12¢ each as indicated 


THE STORY OF SPACE 
20c Each THE STORY OF THE Fat Copies at 20c each as indicated 
___ THE STORY OF PIRATES 
or _____. THE STORY OF FLIGHT Complete sets of 
Com plete —- CLASSICS Illustrated at $10.75 
Set of 17 STORY OF THE Cons iy CLASSICS JUNIORS at 5.75 
_____ THE STORY OF THE COAST GUARD ahs WORLD AROUND US at 3.25 

For $3 25 ___ THE STORY OF THE AIR FORCE og 
___ THE STORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION ss 
THE STORY OF PREHISTORIC ANIMALS (PLEASE PRINT) 
___ THE STORY OF THE CRUSADES 
___. THE STORY OF FESTIVALS 
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Can Santa Claus speak? According to tradition, he’s 
only supposed to listen. But I have just completed bend- 


ing my ear for twenty-one days listening to the whisper- 


ings of the hundreds of children who have passed by my 


chair. Maybe this entitles me to say a little about what 


I have learned. 


First, I would like to tell you teachers how impor- 
tant you are. Most people think that children just 
talk to Santa about what they want. That’s not true, 
especially when the line is short and they have time 
to visit. Next to mothers and fathers, teachers are 
the most discussed people. 

Sometimes children don’t like their teachers, and it 


is mostly for one big reason—they’re afraid. You may 


not realize it, but unless you have a warm personal con- 


tact with each child in your class, you may be doing some boy or 


girl real harm. However, children mostly do like their teachers. 


Often, children come into the store after school. They relate 


interesting experiences of their school day. They seem to like it 


when you are fair and firm. They feel insecure when you are the 


sort of person that just doesn’t take a stand on anything. 


You’d be surprised to know the kind of gifts the kids would like 
to buy you. Sometimes they ask my advice. I'll bet I'm not the 


only Santa who has steered children away from inexpensive per- 
fume, dime-store lipsticks, and the like. Maybe I'm wrong when I do 
this, for children inherently like to give you something personal, 


What I want to say most is that I think you need to give par- 
ents a little advice about gifts to buy for children. I don’t know 
how you’re going to do this, for the wise ones who would ask 


you don’t need it, and the others won't listen, even to their own 
children. Children really want little things and simple things. 


After they have been worked over by silly parents and advertise- 
ments in newspapers and on radio and television, they think 
they must have something complicated, 

The reason I am talking to you teachers is because I think you 


are the sensible ones. I have given up on the parents, but I am 
sure you can do something about all of this nonsensical buying if 


you will only try. 
I know other Santa Clauses feel the same way. 
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SCIENCE CONCEPTS 
in MIS motion pictures 


CONCEPT: Food Ge 


and Self Preservation =: 


‘h 
Woodpecker 
Gets Ready 
for Winter 


Close-up photography shows the wood. 
pecker’s efficient use of its head, beak 
and claws in providing for the months 
to come. As a destroyer of harmful 
tree insects this carpenter of the forest 
is demonstrated to be a valuable friend 
to man, 

Elementary 

16mm sound, color, 9 minutes 

Write for preview and catalog 


Have your AV director request a 
preview of this film. 


MOODY INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE 
Box 25575 
Los Angeles 25, California 


is Fourth Grade Teachers 


and address 


your classroom! 


6032 N. Newbure, 
Dept. 1128, Chicago 31 


THE NEWEST KIND OF 
Teacher's Per 


ww MONEY 


MOLDS 
THEY ARE IDEAL FOR 
YOUR CLASSROOM 
ART-CRAFT PROGRAM 


Casting and painting PIN-MONEY 
Art Plaster and plaques is 
netenty educeti 

motter can be tied in with ether 
Classroom or Scheel Activities. 


oneal but the tubject 


PIN-MONEY MOLDS are available 
at your Art-Creft Distributor. 


PROOUCTE INC. 369 W. Erie Chicege IT, 


AMERICA'S 


Fevertte 


PORTABLE LIGHTS 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 


i. + MIAGARA FALLS, CANADA 


if, HE KEEPS DANCING! 


First, Second, 
you send us your name and 
home and your 


i) 


Ann Marie's Workshop 


D° you remember the four pages, 
“Santa’s Tool-Subject Workshop,” 
in last December's Instructor? You 
liked them so much that many of you 
asked us to do it again. Well, we 
didn't, but we have another feature 
this year that we think you may like 
even better. Our 1959 model is called 
“December Activities for Your Class- 
room.” There are four pages of them, 
with ideas for every day at many grade 
levels in all areas of the curriculum, 
starting on page 13. And, as an extra 
bonus, you'll find that HOA has been 
expanded to two full pages this month, 
with especially selected suggestions on 
pages 78-79, 


Have you taken a teacher-training 
course on television for credit? If so, 
1 wish you would write us about your 
experience. One of the colleges offer- 
ing such courses is the Chicago Teach- 
ers College. Its series is given weekday 
mornings from 8:15 to 8:45. In addi- 
tion to viewing, teachers are required 
to write a paper and assemble at given 
locations for a mid-term and a final 
examination, 

What we are interested in here at 
The Instructor is a comparison of 
what you feel you received from such 
a course versus one in which you had 
classroom experience. The television 
course has the advantage of economy, 
better prepared visuals, and concen- 
trated use of time. Missing, of course, 
are class discussions and the learnings 
that result from questions and answers. 
So, let's hear from you! 


I was pleased and honored to be ap- 
pointed by Governor Rockefeller last 
summer to the New York State Com- 
mittee for the White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth. Travel- 
ing with me to a recent meeting in 
Albany was Mrs. Carl D. Ott, a fellow 
conference member who is also presi- 
dent of the Rochester Board of Educa- 
tion, 

Getting acquainted with Mrs. Ot 
was a real pleasure, and learning 
about some of the problems she faces 
as a school board member was cer- 
tainly enlightening. 

Being selected to a board of educa- 
tion is personally rewarding to the 
true public servant, but it is time- 
consuming and often the person is 
subjected to criticism. Rarely, if ever, 
is any kind of monetary compensation 
attached to it, 

Two interesting facts—most of the 
women who are school board members 
are former teachers, and if a woman is 
the only diftaff member of the board, 
there's a three-to-five chance she'll be 
president sometime during her term. 
Mrs. Ott qualifies in both categories. 
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Last month Johanna Havlick, a prin- 
cipal in Kennett Square, Pennsylvania, 
described in our Principals’ Forum a 
method for placing children in special 
classes. A day or two after the issue 
came out, she sent us some photos of 
these same children making vegetable 
soup. 

When the pictures arrived, I re- 
called talking to a young teacher from 
England who is spending this year 


the bakery, or visiting the waterworks, 
we may be paying dearly for our new 
efficiency. 


Often people ask how we ever collect 
enough material for the wonderful 
ideas on our twelve pages of Christ- 
mas art. Of course you realize that 
we must receive many more than you 
see, in order to select new and inspir- 
ing projects for these pages. 


studying in the United States. Her 
comment was that America’s greatest 
contribution to world enlightenment 
has been the raising of the “outlook 
level” of children. She labeled it “our 
socialization process” and she feels 
that we give youngsters, even slow 
learners, an expectancy that they keep 
all through life. 

This English girl's greatest concern 
about American education is that our 
newly found interest in science may 
cause us to lessen our dynamic social- 
studies program. If increased learn- 
ings in science mean eliminating mak- 
ing vegetable soup, or taking a trip to 


This year we are particularly asking 
you to share your Christmas art ideas 
with other teachers. Plan this very day 
to send samples or photos with brief 
write-ups of unusual creative art proj- 
ects occurring in your room this 
December. They needn't arrive before 
Christmas—early in January is fine. 
Else Cresse is expecting her office to 
look like a belated Santa’s workshop 
with piles of packages arriving after 
New Year's Day. Make yours one of 
them! 


December 15 comes at a busy time. 
Even so, be sure to do some celebrat- 
ing of Bill of Rights Day, marking 
the anniversary of the ratification of 
the first ten Amendments to the Con- 
stitution. How many of the rights and 
privileges guaranteed by these Amend- 
ments can we name, let alone the chil- 
dren we teach? Knowing the points in 
the Bill of Rights and what they stand 
for is as important as memorizing the 
Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag. 


Wary 2. 
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BORROW: 


‘in complete privacy! LIFE INSURANCE 
protects your payments-AT NO CHARGE! 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 


gages on car, furniture or personal property. 


longer! 


the summer, payments on principal stop also. 


strict privacy. 


PAY for HOME REPAIRS | 
p---=-=- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ---- 


Dial Finance Company, Dept. N-20 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 


Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made 
— return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost 
atsoever. 


Amount you want to borrow $.............. On what date of month will your 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?...__ 


Number of months 
you receive salary shies 


Amount earned 
Age........... per month $ 


Name and address 
of school you teach 


How long with Previous 
present employer. employment 

Husband or wife's Salary 
employment.. per month $ 


To whom are payments on 
auto made? TOWN 


Bank you deal with (Name) Town 
Amount you owe bank? $... Monthly payments? $...... 


List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: 


$ ... to (Name) (Add.) 


And, when approved, you will receive, at no charge a 


SIGNATURE ONLY Teacher loans are made 


® on signature only—no cosigners, no endorsers. No mort- 


co NVENIENT TERMS Convenient monthly 


@ installments pay loan out of future earnings. Payments 
budgeted to fit your income. Entire loan can be repaid at any 
time and you pay only for the time you use the money—no 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS no principai 


@ during summer vacation. If your salary stops during 


PRIVATE The loan Is made by mall from the pri- 
@ vacy of your own home. You see no agents or credit 
managers—only you and we know about it. We guarantee 


LIFE INSURANCE—NO CHARGE 


@ Your loan is paid off should you die. Your family will 
not inherit a debt. This protection is yours at no charge to you. 


Monthly payments include both 
interest and principal: 


Select your Loan 
needs here 


ready and waiting for 


your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and Cash 24 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. You Get | Months 
certificate of life insurance that 
guarantees that your loan will be paid in full if you die from any cause. $10000'$ 593 |$40000 $2275 
FIVE IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 
School board members, 20000 1180 50000 27 
WHY TEACHERS USE OUR SERVICE friends, relatives, merchants 
“none of these people wilt 30000) 1749| 60000, 3249) 


know you are applying for a 
Dial Finance LOAN-BY- 
MAIL, All mail is sent to you in a plain envelope and the transaction 
is completely confidential and private. 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 
or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today, 
this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 
below. That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 
to you as soon as approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our 
sixty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the 
Nebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us in com- 
plete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application, 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG., DEPT. N-20, OMAHA 2, NEB. 


OUR GUARANTEE 
if for any reason you return 
the money within 10 days 


after the loan is made there | 


Formerly State Finance Company 
Over Sixty Years of Service 


wiil be no charge or cost 
to you. 


The following are all the debts that I have: 
Full Amount Payli 
I Still Owe Per Mo. | To Whom Owing | Address 
| 
FILE INFORMATION ONLY —Piease list below relative information 
for our confidential files 
Name of Relative. (Relationship)........._ 
Street Town. State Occup 
Name of Relative. (Relationship) .........._.____.. 
Street Town. State................ Occup 
Name of Relative. 
Street.. Town 
Name of Relative. 
Street Town State... 


The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. | agreo that ¥ 
any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 


t 
Pay rent or real estate F 
payment to? (Name) Town 
Purpose of loan Town County State 
| OT Amount Monthly First Payment Final Payment 


In consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by Dial Finance Company at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, the undersigned 
promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together with interest as stated herein. 


A Monthly Payment as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with the above First Payment 
Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment Due Date, except that the Final Payment shall be equal 
to the unpaid principal balance and interest. 


Default in the terms of this note shall at the company’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance 
due and payable. 
It ts agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under and by virtue of the 


laws of Nebraska. 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR- PERSONAL 
SIGNATURES 


ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY 
IS NOT RECEIVED. REQUIRED 


aa RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN ow —_ae 


This note is subject to acceptance by the company at its office and will be promptly returned to the under 
signed if the loan is not approved. 

The interest hereon shall be at the rate of 3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not 
exceeding $150 and 244% per month on that part over $150 and not in excess of $300 and of 1% per month 
on any remainder of such unpaid principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 
30 consecutive days. 


(if married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 
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TEACHERS of the very young delight in 
the inventive imagination children reveal in 
their painting, modeling, unusual designs, dra- 
matic re-creation of adult activities, rhythmical 
interpretation, and their original and discrim- 
inating use of words to describe their experi- 
ences. But what happens? As they continue in- 
to the middle grades, these same children tend 
to become fixed, rigid, fearful, and conforming. 

Teachers are baffled. What causes this 
change? On every hand, the teacher encounters 
society's demand for creative people. How can 
a teacher release the creativity of her pupils? 


a 


CHILDREN interact with the works of 
men and the world of nature. The whole aim of 
their existence is to become one with their world 

to grow up to full participation in it. They 
receive impressions, but often do not express 
and share with others their thoughts and feel- 


Boi ings. Unless impression is followed by expres- 

sion in some form, the child fails to achieve the 

ie totality of experience. The result is continual 

iat frustration, a loss of spontaneous inquisitive- 
\ ness, a loss of the zest for life. 

* } If children are to be creative they must ex- 

tsa perience vitally and must have the support of a 

jhe HELEN HEFFERNAN physical and social environment in which they 

Chief, Bureau of Elementary Education, 
California Department of Education, may express themselves freely and honestly. 
Psychologists say that nothing is truly learned 


until it is externalized in some form. All effec- 
tive education then is essentially creative. The 
individual attempts to make complete through 
some form of externalization his relationship 
with his environment. 


CREATIVE expression is not something 
that happens at a certain prescribed time on 
Friday afternoon! It emerges from the total ed- 
ucative experience that the school provides. To 
stimulate creativity, the teacher must first give 
thought to the child’s school environment. 

Perhaps the most important task of the teach- 
er is to supply an environment favorable to cre- 
#S ativity by making available to children rich and 
+ at challenging materials. The list is long, and 
Hots limited only by the ingenuity of the teacher 
oy and the value the community places on the edu- 
fara cation of its children. Materials include well 

5, selected stories and poems; paints and clay; wood 
red and tools; rhythm instruments, records, and mu- 


sic; real objects; science equipment; pictures, 
films, and filmstrips. If education results from 
the interaction of the learner with his environ- 


ig ment, then it is reasonable to conclude that the 

=< richer the environment, the more will the child 

AE be motivated to enter into it, to interact with 

es. it, and make it a part of himself, 
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BUT the teacher also is a part—and with- 
out doubt the most significant part—of the 
child’s learning environment. An _ uncreative 
teacher cannot release creativity in others. What 
are the characteristics of a creative person? Cre- 
ativity requires the capacity to change, to be 
different, to react in varied and unanticipated 
ways. A creative person has broad interests, ex- 
periments with a variety of media, has many 
things to do, many problems to solve. A creative 
person is not afraid to dream big, to follow an 
intriguing idea, to arrange and rearrange ideas 
and materials into new patterns and designs. 
He recognizes the value of co-operation but is 
not afraid to act alone and independently. 

Fortunate, indeed, are children who have a 
creative teacher. Such a teacher studies each 
child, she gains insight into the causes of a 
child’s behavior, she learns to see each child in 
relation to his peers, to his parents, and to him- 
self. She studies the child’s work for clues con- 
cerning him; his daily expressions in talking, 
writing, painting, and every other form of be- 
havior reveal the person he is in the process of 
becoming. She finds time for casual conversa- 
tions with a child; for studying his preferences, 
his use of time and resources. 


AT THE very heart of the release of crea- 
tivity is the quality of guidance the teacher 
gives, which will stimulate children to feel needs 
and to satisfy them in meaningful ways. In oth- 
er words, there should be in progress a dynamic, 
ongoing program of education. The experiences 
which result from the interaction of the children 
with the environment must be personal and 
vital to them. The experiences must grip chil- 
dren emotionally in order that they be impelled 
to “say something” about them. The “saying” 
may be in a wide variety of media—painting, 
talking, writing, dramatic and rhythmic expres- 
sion, experimentation, and social relationships. 


AS TEACHERS, can we discover any or- 
derly sequence or steps in the creative act which 
may serve to guide us? Observation of children 
who have been living vitally and fruitfully in 
well conceived school situations seem to reveal 
certain essential steps in the creative act. 

1. The child must have rich sensory experience as a 
basis for any creative expression. He must see, 
hear, smell, taste, or feel through vivid, first- 
hand, sensory impressions. 


. He must react emotionally to his sensory experi- 
ence; he must feel deeply about what he has ex- 
perienced. 

3. He must wish to share and communicate his ex- 

perience to someone else. 

4. He must have the means available to select an 
appropriate medium of expression. 

5. He must learn to subject himself to the disci- 
plines involved in the ultimate successful use of 
the medium. 

6. He must achieve a measure of success. 


HOW do these six steps work in a specific 
learning situation? A creative teacher of a group 
of eight- and nine-year-olds was guiding her 
children in a study of life in a harbor commu- 
nity. The children made a trip to the harbor 
to find out about the different kinds of ships and 
how they function. The teacher knew that this 
experience would yield many vivid sensory ex- 
periences which would make children want to 
paint, to construct ships and harbor facilities, to 
write stories, to (Continued on page 2) 
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VISIBLE PROOF 
Twisting pee! of lemon or lien 


Nature hid 7-Up’s unique flavor inside the peel of fresh lemons 
and limes. There, in minute quantities, a fragrant essence 

is produced. It is this essence which penetrates the “‘meat’’ of 
citrus fruits—gives them their clean, tangy taste. 

Twist a peel near a candle flame. The barely visible mist 
bursts into light. You “‘see’’ the same naturai fruit essence 
which 7-Up extracts using special equipment. From this, 7-Up 
refines and selects only a tiny fraction—the very best— 
to make its flavor concentrate. 

To produce I ounce of concentrated 7-Up flavor, 
the peel of hundreds of fresh lemons and limes is used. 

Truly, 7-Up is Nature’s own gift . . . a pure, wholesome, 
natural flavor—quality you can taste... 
quality you can trust. 


Nothing, does it 
like Seven-Up! 
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SAVE 25% 

ON SPRING 
SOUTH 
SEAS 

CRUISES | 


Imagine yourself relaxing in fa- 
bled Tahiti, soaking up the warm 
sun and enjoying the carefree life 
of this isolated paradise . . . Pic- 
ture yourself in peaceful Pago 
Pago shopping for beautiful na- 
tive handicrafts, or in exotic Fiji 
watching fuzzy-haired descend- 
ants of warlike cannibals perform 
the awesome Spear Dance... 


A cavern lit by glow-worms, spec- 
tacular geysers, plunging fjords in 
New Zealand; superb sightseeing 
and sports events in Australia; 
world-famous Waikiki and gay 
night-life in Hawaii—they all 
await you on every 42-day Mat- 
son South Seas Cruise. 


Go this Spring; weather is just 
right; you avoid summer crowds 
and round-trip fares are cut a full 
25%! Savings are up to $745! 
Nothing is changed but fares. Re- 
nowned Matson cuisine, service, 
accommodations and entertain- 
ment can be yours for little more 
than $22 a day, a cost much less 
than that of most leading resorts. 


Your ship is all First Class, com- 
letely air-conditioned and gyro- 
n-stabilized. It’s your hotel in 

all 6 ports. Every room has pri- 

vate bath and temperature con- 
trol. And Matson has the only 
regular cruises which include ro- 
mantic Tahiti and Pago Pago. 

Each cruise is limited to only 365 

passengers, so space will go fast. 
See your Travel Agent today! 


REDUCED-FARE SAILINGS 
SS MARIPOSA — March 30-May 15 
SS MONTEREY—April 17-June 


ON-SEASON SUMMER SAILINGS 
(regular fore) 
SS MARIPOSA — June 29 
SS MONTEREY — July 17 
Sailing from San Francisco— 
following day from Los Angeles 


fy 


BETWEEN CALIFORNIA, HAWAII AND 
THE SOUTH SEAS 
MATSON LINES « THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
Wow York Washington OC + Chicage + Dalles + Sen Diege 
Los Angeles + Son irencisce + Portiond + Seattle + Vancouver, 


“ 
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Christmas and Chanukah should be 


recognized in the public schools 


Christmas and Chanukah should be recognized in the pub- 
lic schools because it fosters better intergroup relations. 

Improved communication and transportation have made the world 
smaller so that those who were strangers are now neighbors. To get along 
with our neighbors we must learn to respect their beliefs. Is it not best 
to overcome prejudice by teaching understanding? 

Where there are many Jewish children in a school it is only fair that 
Chanukah should be observed. Even in those schools where there are no 
Jewish pupils, an explanation of Chanukah—its history and meaning— 
should do no harm. Do we not in similar fashion show how various other 
groups, such as Mexicans, celebrate Christmas? 

We have had the experience of recognizing both holidays in our school 
system. At one time one will see Menorahs and dreidels represented in 
the pupils’ art work. At another time it will be the Christ Child or Santa 
Claus. Our display windows show representations of both beliefs. A small 
minority of both Christian and Jewish parents raised objections but 
seemed to accept our philosophy in regard to it. 

Is it not better to use this means than to wait for some group to pres- 
sure the schools and thus force elimination of both Christmas and 
Chanukah celebrations? Maurice E. St. Mary 


gious origin. The principle of separation of church and state 


4 0 Both Christmas and Chanukah are essentially holidays of reli- 


is being violated by the celebration of any religious holiday in the public 
schools, even with the best of intentions. 

There are other important reasons. In terms of spiritual significance, 
Chanukah is a minor Jewish holiday, being far exceeded in meaning by 
Passover, Rosh Hashana, and Yom Kippur. 

The celebration of the two holidays does not provide for equal status 
and consideration. Most teachers are not as well informed about the 
origin and meaning of Chanukah. It is very likely, in view of past experi- 
ence, that the celebration of Christmas would overshadow that of 
Chanukah. This would only add to the conflicts of the Jewish child, al- 
ready made difficult by a commercial world dominated by Christmas. 

The salient concepts of Christmas and Chanukah—Peace on Earth, 
Good Will toward Man—should be taught to children at every season of 
the year. But the religious symbolism of the holidays has no 3 ag Se in the 


public schools. They cannot or need not do the job that right 
to parents and ministers. 


Where do you stand? Here's your opportunity to sound off on this 
topic for the February issue. 
will be paid for the best letter of 225 words on each side of the topic. Be 


lly belongs 
Lea Kohre 


Teachers with dependents should receive 
additional increments in salary 


as emphatic as you like. Your letter should reach us by December 10. Send 
it to: Sound Off, The Instructor Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 
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Club 
Exchange 


We recommend sending one letter 
from your class to the class of any or 
all teachers whose names and ad- 
dresses are given in THe InstrucTOR’s 
Club Exchange department. Later, 
after that first letter has been an- 
swered, individual children may ex- 
change corresp d e if mutually 
desired. 

If your class wishes to have an item 
published in Tue Instructor, please 
prepare a notice similar to those ap- 
pearing on this page, and mail it to: 
Club Exchange, Tue Instructor, Dans- 
ville, N.Y. Be sure it bears the teach- 
er’s signature and that a complete ad- 
dress is given. 

This department is not set up to 
help with pen pals from foreign lands, 
though there may be an occasional 
letter from a foreign teacher who can 
correspond in English. 

It is expected that your group will 
reply to all the letters received if pos- 
sible—certainly all that arrive within 
six weeks after your notice appears in 
print. If you get more mail than you 
can possibly answer, send a duplicat- 
ed letter or card of explanation. 


Azores.—My fifth-grade pupils de- 
sire to exchange letters and tape re- 
cordings with children in the states, 
This school is located on Lajes Air 
Force Base. Send your replies to: Mr. 
Floyd W. Hessler, 1605th ABS, Box 
205, APO 406, New York, N.Y. 


California.—A fifth-grade class in 
California would like to contact an- 
other fifth grade in either Alaska or 
Hawaii strictly for the purpose of ed- 
ucational exchange of tape recordings 
on subject of own state. Address mail 
to: Mr. F. Wilk, Fern School, 8470 
E. Fern Avenue, South San Gabriel, 
California. 


Illinois.—My fifth-graders and I 
should like to exchange letters, photo- 
graphs, post cards, souvenirs, stamps, 
advertising pencils, scrapbooks, and 
history of our city with children in all 
parts of the United States and 
foreign countries. We live on the 
bank of the Mississippi River just a 
few miles above St. Louis, Missouri. 
Address all correspondence to: Mrs. 
Betty Burt, McKinley School, 121 
W. Elm Street, Alton, Illinois. 


Kentucky.—My fifth-grade class de- 
sires to correspond with other classes 
in Hawaii, Alaska, Washington, and 
Oregon. Our town is just across the 
river from Ohio on the north and 
West Virginia on the east. Address 
all correspondence to: Miss Ruth 
Duncan, Grade 5, McDowell School, 
Flatwoods, Kentucky. 


Kentucky.—My pupils and I wish 
to exchange pictures, products, letters, 
curious stones, specimens of wood, 
and the like, with other pupils and 
teachers in other states. Address all 
mail to: Miss Marie Bunch, Hoskin- 
ton, Kentucky. 


Kentucky.—My fifth-grade class of 
Rockford Lane School would like to 
correspond with fifth-grade pupils 
from other states. Address corre- 
spondence to: Miss Mary E. Whitfell, 
2415 Rockford Lane, Louisville 16, 
Kentucky. 


Louisiana.—My fifth grade wishes 
to exchange post cards, folders, and 


ideas with other classes in the United 
States and foreign countries. We are 
located in historical New Orleans 
and can give you information about 
the historical sites. Address mail to: 
Sister Vincent de Paul, St. Maurice 
Parochial School, 631 St. Maurice 
Avenue, New Orleans 17, Louisiana. 


Massachusetts. — Our fifth-graders 
in the seacoast town of Scituate wish 


tures, and local and international in- 
formation with other fifth grades. We 
are located near Boston and can tell 
you of its historical background. Ad- 
dress: Mrs. Barbara F. Grossman, 
Elementary School, First 

arish Road, Scituate, Massachusetts. 


Minnesota.—My second, third, and 
fourth grades would like to exchange 


fourth-grade children of the fifty 
states and foreign countries. Address 
correspondence to: Mrs. James Good- 
rich, Box 184, St. Charles, Minnesota. 


Mississippi.—My fifth grade and I 
wish to exchange letters, pictures, 
and souvenirs with other fifth-grade 
children and teachers in uie United 
States and other countries. We are 
especially interested in our new states, 


letters, post cards, scenic pictures, or 


souvenirs with second-, third-, and (Continued on page 74) 


to exchange letters, post cards, pic- 


Brilliant idea! To keep interest high 
teach with a GRAFLEX-SVE projector 


In the midst of the most effective AV programs you'll find Graflex-SVE Equipment. Brilliant 
projection of your teaching materials, even in semi-daylight, makes teaching easier and 
speeds the learning process. 


SCHOOL MASTER® 
FILMSTRIP AND SLIDE PROJECTOR 


Brilliant projected screen images make the Schoo! Master the perfect 
projector for today’s brighter classrooms. Simple to operate—any 
pupil can project either filmstrips or 2" x 2" slides. Easy to clean. 
Exclusive built-in carrying handle—easy to carry. 500 watt and 750 
watt manual or remote control models. Exclusive accessory rewind 
take-up allows filmstrips to be rewound into storage container 
automatically. 


School Masters (Model 750RC shown with accessory semi-auto- 
matic slide changer and rewind take-up) are priced Fem $84.50. 


NEW! INSTRUCTOR® 150 


COMPACT FILMSTRIP PROJECTOR WITH 
EXCLUSIVE PUSH-BUTTON FILM ADVANCE 


For smaller audiences. Most economical filmstrip projector on the 
market. Exclusive push-button film advance mechanism is the easiest 
ever devised—any pupil can operate it. Latest design 
150-watt lamp has built-in reflector that assures a 
clear, detailed screen image. Lamp replacement is 
quick and easy. Three inch f/3.5 lens focuses from 19 
inches. Lightweight, easy to carry. 


$39° 


Prices are subject to change without notice. A 
For additional information on the projectors shown, see your GRAFLEX GENERAL 
Graflex AV dealer. Or, write Dept. I-129, Graflex, Inc., Rochester 3, PRECISION 
N. Y. A subsidiary of General Precision Equipment Corporation. COMPANY 
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GIVE THE GIFT THA 


T TEACHES THRIFT 


A Bank is the No. 1 Gift for Elementary Boys and Girls 


Made of Sturdy Plastic 7 


Priced for School Giving 


Less thon 100 18 each 
100 or more 15¢ each 
F.0.8. GOSHEN 
including Imprint Shown 
Individual Orders Cash with 
Order. Add 50c for Handling. 
School Orders Open Account. 

Pool your orders to gain 
quantity pricel 


Good salaries: state avera 


No. 224 Bonk 


HALL Teachers Agency 


Beautiful Bright Colors 


Holds Enough Dimes 
and Quarters to Buy o 
$25.00 Savings Bond. 


SEND ORDERS TO: 
REINICHE 
ADVERTISING 

SERVICE 
GOSHEN, 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS NEED TEACHERS—— 


ge for 1958-59, $6,050. 


College degree not essential for some positions. 
Free registration and credential information. 


Personalized Placements to Meet Individual Needs 


o. Mor. 


Member~N.A.1 Year 70% South 


FREE to all Art Educators 


THE NEW 1959 EDITION—160 PAGES 
ARTS & CRAFTS CATALOG 
"The Encyclopedia of Creative Art Materials” 
if you have not already received your copy write us now! 

ARTS & CRAFTS DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 
9520 Baltimore Ave. College Park, Maryland 
FLOOD PREVENTION STORY 

for Children 
THE MARYSVILLE LEVEE SYSTEM 
by Yolanda C. Bergamini 
$1.00 per copy 

Write to: ¥. C. Bergamini 
= P.O. Box 1087, Marysville, California —— 
~—BE A READER OF THE LEADER— 

Order your subscription today. 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


position in the Midwest, West or 


Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 


Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 


Efficient, reliable 
ANATIONAL SERVICE personalised 
ALBERT and schools. Under 
direct Albert man- 
generations. 
Original Albert—Since 1885 Member NATA 
AGENCY 
Where do you want to teach— EAST—WEST— 
ers we placed last year ranged up to $8400. 
Write us today. 26 E. Jackson, Chicago, Iii. 
Improves Reading 
Self-operating device with simple course and prog- 
tested 
and approved. Send $2.15 to: 
JET READER 


service for teachers 
Teachers Agency agement for three 
37 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
NORTH—SOUTH? Salaries of classroom teach- 
ress chart. Line guide and ruler. Educator 
Eastmoor Rd., Mentor, Ohio 


—Teachers!— 


Need Cash Quick? 
BORROW by MAIL 


If you need $50- 2600 new 
and are regulariy em- 
loyed, rush the 
eare State Licensed and 
make quick cash loans any- 
where in theU. S. ENTIRELY 
Y MAIL. No agents will call. 
y in small monthly instailments to fit your income. ® No 
our 


paym 
le endorsers. School authorities, relatives, tradespeople, 
ds, never know you are applying for a loan, Rush coupon 
for tree information, Money Nequest sent in env olen 
FINANCE 200 Keeline Bidg 
Hebracka ... Serving Since isos. 


150-5600 EASY-CONFIDENTIAL! 
POSTAL FINANCE CO., Dept. 2-X 


| 200 ne Bidg., 

| Money Request Form aod FREE 
NAME 

ADDERSS 


SVE Filmstrips - -- EXTRA COUPON 


33 big 5.x 8” Perry Pictures 

Your choice of 33 Mythology, 33 Presidents, 

33 Early American History, 33 Famous Art 

ser. 


paper . Only 


and by hundreas of ouR 
8 RISTMAS BOOKLETS and the booklets. on Ma- 
donnas and the Life of Christ are beautifully bound, 
The picture size is 6'2"” x 8”. BOC each booklet 
or 3 for $1.00... Send for our 1969-1960 catalog 
with 1600 miniature ittustrations. Only 35c. 
PERRY PICTURES INC, 


Dept. 1-12, Maiden, — 


(See inside front cover) 


r 

| SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC, 

1345 Diversey Parkway, Dept. 1129, Chicago 14, Illinois 

| Send filmstrips and sets as circled below: 

i K11-5 K60-2R K46-11 K46-12 K50-9 K46-3 

| K48-1R K48-1 K48-2R K48-2 K48-3R K48-3 

i K48-4R K48-4 K48-SAR K48-SA K60-1R K60-3R 

enclose $ (1) Send on 15-DAY APPROVAL. Bill our school. 

Suggested billing date ...... 

School Address 

City — Zone State } 
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Classroom 
Climate 


SYBIL RICHARDSON 


Consultant, Division of Research and Guidance 
Los Angeles County Schools, California 


HE emotional climate of the 

classroom affects children’s 
learning in several ways. First of 
all, a child’s desire to win the no- 
tice and esteem of his classmates 
and his teacher is a strong incen- 
tive to learning. Without the 
stimulus of others’ approval, he 
often gives up trying to learn. 

Certain kinds of learnings are 
more vivid in a group where chil- 
dren are encouraged to interact 
freely. Language skills in speak- 
ing and writing, for instance, in- 
crease notably when children 
have practice in communicating 
ideas to one another. A child 
directs conscious attention to im- 
proving speech and writing when 
he is eager to have others listen 
to or read his ideas with under- 
standing. The child from a home 
where another language is spoken 
learns more easily when he has 
many opportunities to play and 
work with other children. 

When children feel they are 
truly a part of the group, they 
learn to carry out responsibilities 
for the group. They come to re- 
spect differences in points of view 
and the rights and feelings of oth- 
ers. As they recognize the differ- 
ent abilities and weaknesses of 
their classmates, they come to un- 
derstand and accept their own. 
Many attitudes and skills essential 
to citizenship are acquired as chil- 
dren learn to work together for 
common purposes. 

The teacher is the most impor- 
tant influence in establishing the 
climate of the classroom. Some- 
times classes are organized in 
ways which prevent children from 
knowing and liking one another. 
The kind of work presented and 
assigned may make it impossible 
for some children to earn esteem 
in the group and may foster rival- 
ry and dissension. On the other 
hand, the guidance-minded teach- 
er organizes the classroom in ways 
which permit each child to feel 
a sense of worth and self-respect. 
By her own attitude, she commu- 
nicates consideration. As the chil- 
dren feel the teacher’s acceptance, 
they are able to be friendly and 
supportive of one another. The 
result is a friendly and harmo- 
nious group. 


Futhermore, the teacher delib- 
erately shares leadership with the 
children so that they may grow in 
initiative and in self-confidence. 
Teachers encourage children to 
help in making plans and deci- 
sions, and in evaluating their 
own and the group’s progress. As 
they do so, children grow in re- 
sponsibility and self-control. They 
understand and like one another 
more and find joy in learning. 

Teachers periodically study the 
climate of the classroom. Some- 
times they tally each child’s par- 
ticipation in discussion. They 
may focus observation on one 
child to determine how much op- 
portunity he has for friendly in- 
teraction and to be seen in a fa- 
vorable light. The relationships 
between children are also revealed 
through the use of sociometric 
devices. These are simple ques- 
tions in which children are asked 
to name their choices as seat- 
mates or for committee work. 
Naturally, an atmosphere in 
which the children have confi- 
dence in the teacher and know 
that their choices will be respected 
is essential in obtaining honest an- 
swers. The teacher makes sure 
that the children’s preferences are 
followed immediately in changed 
seating or in committee work. 

Looking over the results, the 
teacher discovers how many and 
which children would like to sit 
by Linda or work with Dick on 
the mural. The teacher learns 
which children are generally liked 
and which child isn’t chosen at 
all. The teacher tries to determine 
the reasons for these differences 
but begins immediately to help 
the child who is overlooked and 
who does not seem part of the 
group. Often those children who 
already have the support and 
friendship of others can help the 
friendless child. Increasing chil- 
dren’s acceptance of one another 
builds a friendly classroom cli- 
mate in which each child feels it 
easy to express ideas and to grow 
and learn. 

Eprrortat Norte: Dr. Richardson in- 
vites your questions and your com- 
ments. Send them to her in care of 
The Instructor, Editorial Department, 


Dansville, N.Y. Enclose a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 
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Orienting Teachers Is a 
Year-Round Responsibility 


MATHILDA GILLES 


Principal, Richmond School 
Salem, Oregon 


Is your school a place where a begin- 
ning teacher's dreams can unfold? This 
depends largely upon the principal and 
upon the interest and assistance of fellow 
staff members. Frequently the success, or 
failure, of a beginning teacher can be at- 
tributed to the type of leadership provided 
in a carefully planned and continuing ori- 
entation program. 

A new teacher cannot absorb all the in- 
formation about a school, or about the job, 


THE 
PRINCIPALS’ 


FORUM 


Giving Direction 
to Your School Program 


R. L. JEMMOTT 


Principal, Lincoln Elementary School 
Riviera Beach, Florida 


Are your educational aims clearly stated 
and implemented? Or, is there some con- 
fusion and uncertainty as to just what 
you, and your teachers, believe in and 
strive for? This confusion can be alle- 
viated by studying carefully what you ac- 
cept as values in the formulation of your 
cbjectives. 

Since values give motivation and di- 
rection to any program, the administrator 
should organize the school staff into small 


Ways That Parents 
May Help with Homework 


JAMES M. MAY 


Principal, Oliver Wendell Holmes School 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


1. Parents must not only listen with 
understanding, but also magnify the im- 
portance of the activity. There is nothing 
more discouraging to a child than to have 
parents imply indifference or disapproval. 

2. They should send the child to school 
with a large background of experiences. 

3. Parents should foster the feeling that 
school is important business—that the 
child is to attend regularly, 
be on time, and participate 


“Design for Learning,” the 
1959 Yearbook of the NEA 
Department of Elementary 
School Principals, develops 
the entire process of pian- 
ning, financing, construction, 
equipping, and maintaining 
an elementary school bulld- 
ing. Order from NEA, $4.00. 


in the activities. 
4. Parents can help the 
child understand that it is 


groups to facilitate articulation and in- 
crease participation. 

The members of large faculties some- 
times are more relaxed, and tend to ex- not merely a matter of do- 
press themselves better, in smaller groups. ing his work, but of doing it 
They offer suggestions and ideas that well. 
would have remained dormant had every- 5. They should find out 


in a few short hours or during the first 
few orientation days or weeks. A good ori- 
entation program must be carefully 
planned with organized assistance, in- 
volving not only the principal but veteran 
teachers as well. 

How can this be done? One way is for a 


committee of teachers to serve as profes- 
sional aides. The know-how of an expe- 
rienced teacher in explaining building 
regulations, how to arrange work, how to 
handle behavior problems, how to plan a 
social-studies unit, can provide a feeling 
of confidence and security. It is good for 
a beginning teacher to know that there is 
a fellow teacher to whom he or she may 
turn. 

Another way which I have found to be 
effective is to hold brief morning confer- 
ences with new teachers and with at least 
one veteran teacher also present. During 
this brief conference we 


one been placed in a large group. 

These groups should strive to reach a 
common denominator of values. 

The small groups should subsequently 
meet in a larger faculty group to pool 
ideas, with the same purpose in mind. 

The administrator will be faced with 
the responsibility of fusing a composite of 
values. Each teacher will have her own 
set of values that may or may not agree 
with those of the staff. The first respon- 
sibility of the administrator is to find the 
values that are held in common and strive 
to work for unanimity. 

In organizing the small 


compare notes, ask ques- 
tions, or review work in 
a particular curriculum 
area. Our discussions in- 
clude such topics as class- 
room control, grouping 
children, how to use the 
special teachers to the best 
advantage, preparing plan 
books, assembly programs, 
working with parents, req- 
uisitioning supplies, and 
numerous others. 


Use the new Certificates of Achieve- 
ment in Science as an incentive for 
encouraging interest in science 
among elementary pupils. Devel- 
oped by the Future Scientists of 
America Foundation of the National 
Science Teachers Association, cer- 
tificates will be sent in quantity, 
free, when requested on official 
school stationery, signed by the 
school principal. The foundation 
suggests that certificates be dis- 
tributed to not more than ten per 
cent of the pupils. Write to the 
Executive Secretary, National Sci- 


groups for deliberation, it 
would be wise to take a 
survey of opinions. Good 
results can be had by care- 
ful arrangement of the re- 
spective groups. A strong 
positive factor working 
with each negative one 
will prevent a subsequent 
larger split in the total 
group. Once values have 
been set, review and adopt 
them periodically. 


what responsibility parents 
have regarding homework. 

6. Parents must understand the view- 
point of the teacher or the school on the 
matter of homework and the extent to 
which the parents are invited to help. 

7. Parents should honestly answer the 
child’s questions and cluster many mean- 
ings around a single idea so that the child 
will be motivated to participate and learn. 

8. For homework, children should have 
a quiet, comfortable, well-lighted room. 

9. Parents should include the child in 
as many activities as possible. On trips 
the child should read road maps, follow 
directions, figure mileage, and so on. 

10. Sometimes the child comes home 
upset and angry because a misunderstand- 
ing has occurred. When this happens, the 
parents should contact the school to get 
the facts. Real problems, properly handled 
by the parents and teacher, often provide 
our best teaching opportunities. 

And most important of all, parents 
should send the child to school each morn- 
ing after a good night’s sleep and a good 
breakfast, emotionally prepared to partici- 
pate in and profit from the day’s activities. 


Principals are urged to contribute to this page. For each item (400 
words or less) used, The INSTRUCTOR will pay $10.00 plus a year's sub- 
scription. Address: Principals’ Forum, The INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


ence Teachers Association, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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REGULAR TEACHERS CAN 


LTHovuGH qualified to hold a 
A regular teaching position, I 
am now a substitute, and love 
what I am doing. It has been my 
good fortune to teach in many 
schools, in many systems, in ev- 
ery grade from K through 12. 
But, wherever there is a teachers’ 
room, I have been surrounded by 
the sympathetic tongue cluckings 
of the regular teachers on behalf 
of us “poor substitutes.” 

Well, one day I'd had it! Clear 
up to my ears! And so, to the 
tune of incredulous gasps and out- 
raged dienities, I told some of 
these teachers that much of their 
sympathy was wasted, because a 
good part of a substitute’s recog- 
nized difficulties was of their own 
special making. Making a some- 
what startled recovery, they de- 
manded to know wherein they had 
erred, and in words closely relat- 
ed to the following, I explained 
the substitute’s problems, and how 
they could be solved. Now the 
heads nodded in agreement. En- 
couraged by their reactions, I 
thought perhaps my ideas could 
help other substitutes. 


BEDLAM AND DISORDER? 


It has often been said that the 
burden of a substitute teacher lies 
in maintaining discipline in the 
classroom. Somehow or other, her 
appearance upon the scene be- 
comes the signal for a mass re- 
bellion against prevailing order. 
Such misbehavior may not be the 
rule, but it has been persistent 
enough to form a generality, how- 
ever unjust. Bedlam and misbe- 


A special section on Africa, with pictures, 
informational text, a folk tale (‘‘Tricksy Rab- 
bit’), and an editorial by Barbara Ward, 
"Africa and the Future.” On the cover, a 
piece of African sculpture 

In the AV Supplement, 100 “best ideas’ for 
using AV materials, selected by experts 

A primary science story, "The Bald Eagle” 
Plays about Florence Nightingale, the Chi- 
nese New Year, and Letter Writing 

In our Friendly Places in the Community se- 
ries, "The Hospital” 

Units on Community Living, Canal Locks, and 
making the change from sixth grade to 
Junior High School 
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the 
Substitute 


EVELYN S. KRAUT 


Substitute Teacher, Public Schools 
Monmouth County, New Jersey 


havior need not be part of a sub- 
stitute’s lot. Her day does not 
have to be spem in scolding, pun- 
ishments, and trying the princi- 
pal’s patience. It can be reward- 
ing, constructive, and satisfying 
to herself, the pupils, the perma- 
nent teacher, and the school. We 
can ill afford to waste precious 
time in school, and nothing is so 
frustrating as an unproductive 
day in education. 


BABY SITTING VS. 
LEARNING 


Very well, then, how can we 
avoid some of the disturbances 
that nag substitute teachers, and 
replace baby sitting with learning? 
In my experience, I have found 
that if teachers and administra- 
tors would consider the following 
suggestions as school policy, we 
could bid adieu to many of the 
harassments that dog the substi- 
tute’s steps. 


1. Plan books must contain spe- 
cific directions and time allot- 
ments for each subject area, 
each day. Textbooks and page 
numbers should be enumer- 
ated. Special duties, lunch 


2. 


period, recesses, and lavatory 
rules should be filled in under 
a time slot, as well as opening 
exercises and dismissals. 


An accurate seating chart must 
be available so that each child 
can be identified by name. 
This lessens apprehension, and 
brings on a congenial intimacy 
between substitute and pupil. 
It is also advisable to designate 
the rows by number to avoid 
confusion and argument. 


. A sheet of special instructions 


pertaining to the everyday 
management of the class is also 
helpful. These would include 
instructions for taking attend- 
ance, lunch count, milk-money 
collections, pencil sharpening, 
checking homework, work hab- 
its, test giving, marking, and 
so on. An up-to-date list of 
the various subject area groups 
eliminates unnecessary waste 
of time. It is also best to sug- 
gest ways in which free time 
is to be spent so that the paper 
supply does not go as the sub- 
Stitute goes. 


A chart of classroom helpers, 
their duties, and the time of 
change conspicuously posted 
avoids unintentional allocation 
of chores which have already 
been assigned. 


. It is also helpful to have a 


sheet of instructions from the 
school itself which acquaints 
the substitute with school polli- 
cy. Among other things, sub- 
stitutes ought to know the time 
schedule of the various grades, 
signing-in and signing-out di- 
rections, civil-defense and air- 
raid regulations, fire drills, and 
any other information which 
will help the substitute in her 
effort toward a fuller orienta- 
tion of the school. 


. Extremely important is a short 


résumé of pertinent personali- 
ty facts relative to each child 
in the class, to help a substi- 
tute correctly interpret class- 
room behavior. It is virtually 
impossible to know what moti- 


vates children to act as they do 
unless one has case histories 
or cumulative records. Much 
damage might be done to chil- 
dren undergoing medical treat- 
ment simply because the facts 
were not available to the sub- 
stitute. Knowing, too, which 
children can be depended up- 
on, who the troublemakers are, 
those who require extra atten- 
tion—slow or gifted—will make 
considerable difference in class- 
room relations. 


7. Last, but not least, the regu- 
lar teacher should prepare 
the class for a substitute long 
before the need arises. Chil- 
dren must be told what is ex- 
pected of them during the per- 
manent teacher’s absence, and 
emphasis must be placed upon 
respect and good manners in 
the classroom always. This 
procedure would be so helpful 
in bringing about a more co- 
operative attitude when a 
“stranger” unexpectedly enters 
the classroom. I have always 
felt that forcing performance 
through punishment is unsatis- 
factory. Substitutes should not 
be driven to these methods. 
The regular teacher will not 
find it a time-consuming oper- 
ation to introduce her class to 
the possibility of a substitute 
and instruct them in what is 
expected in her absence. 


TO SUM IT UP 


The substitute is an integral 
part of the educational system. 
At least, substitutes like to think 
so. Sometimes we feel like puppets 
going through motions, rather 
than experiencing the kind of sat- 
isfaction that should come from 
our profession, as teachers. 

Even in the least desirable sit- 
uations—no plans available, un- 
manageable class, resistance to a 
new personality—substitutes have 
a bag of tricks accumulated from 
the many classes they have cov- 
ered. More than once these have 
saved the day; and there isn’t a 
single principal or teacher who 
wouldn't put himself out to help 
an inexperienced substitute. This 
would seem to indicate that many 
frustrations and much lost time 
that sometimes follow in the wake 
of a substitute could be elimin- 
ated or reduced to a minimum if 
the regular teacher and the ad- 
ministration could examine some 
of the suggestions given here and 
put them into operation. One 
thing is certain—we substitutes 
would love it! 
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cess game or be your messenger for the day. ; 


Don't forget the December birthdays. Draw a birth- 
B day cake (with the proper number of candies) on 

the chalkboard, write the child's name and age be- | 

neath it, circle the date on the calendar, sing "Happy : 

Birthday,” and let the birthday child choose the re- y 


Do you exchange gifts in your classroom? How about 


anew idea this year—the gift must be a homemade 
e one, constructed by the child. This will take motiva- 
(] tion and suggestions from the children as to the 


kinds of things they can make, but it will be a very 


Use group interest in how many days un- worth-while experience. 
til Christmas to develop arithmetic prob- 
lems. How many days before vacation? 
Hours of school each day? Total number 
of hours? From here it is a short step into 


Y i a discussion of budgeting time. Enlist class cooperation in 
' working to accomplish everything that must be done before 
school closes. 


Initiate a class discussion about the Christmas season. Find out 

what your pupils would like to accomplish and do during the 
holidays. Then sit down and work out a tentative master plan, keep- 
ing in mind the suggestions gained from the class discussion. 


Capitalize on Christmas to present the geography 
of the Middle East. Just where are Bethlehem, Da- 
mascus, and Jerusalem? This is an area presently in 
the news and there will be newsworthy clippings 
available to support and give meaning to your unit. 


Secure sales-slip books or duplicate simulated forms. 
Divide the group into pairs, giving slips to each pair, 
One child is the customer, the other the sales clerk. 
As the customer orders items (from catalogue, news- 
paper, or his imagination), the sales clerk makes out 
the slip. Then they change places. Good practice in 
arithmetic as well as helping the child feel secure 


Interest in the holidays can begin with seasonal vocabulary words 
when doing his own holiday shopping. 


such as evergreen, vacation, gifts, carols, company, and decorating. 
List them on the chalkboard; add to your list daily. Use them in 
creative prose and poetry, making words, writing letters to Santa, 
and even for informal spelling quizzes. 


Christmas tree balls and tree lights, candy canes, and other Christmas 
items are often sold "'2 for ....... " Plan some arithmetic problems around 
2 for's. At 2 for 15 cents, how much will a dozen cost? At 2 for 19 cents, 
how much would you save on half a dozen that are normally 10 cents 
each? Children can develop and solve their own problems, 


Let each child plan an imaginary trip to the North Pole and 
describe it to the class. Encourage the use of atlases and 
globes. Direct routes are unimportant. A boy in Birmingham 
could fly south to New Orleans, go east and then west by 
ship through the Gulf of Mexico and the Panama Canal to 
San Francisco, take a bus to Seattle, and a jet plane to the 
North Pole. Stress directions, cities, states, countries, names 
of bodies of water, and so forth—valuable for geographic 
orientation. 


Use old-fashioned chains, made by pasting loops of paper 


together, for a handsome tree. Cover the board with a neu- 
tral color. Fasten two pieces of chain at the top with a 
thumbtack. Then use the chains to create the outline of a 
tree. With just one thumbtack at the end of each branch, 
they will hang gracefully. Even little children can do this 
successfully. Later they can create brightly colored circles 
decorated to look like ornaments and hang them from the 
chains with paper clips. 


Develop some good discussions on December safety. List 
the seasonal hazards—over/oaded circuits; dry tree needles; 
inflammable Christmas wrappings; and so on. Make charts 
warning against these hazards, and suggesting ways to elim- 
inate them, such as soaking a tree in water and then keeping 
the holder filled with water, and having a large container 
handy for dumping Christmas wrappings, 


Christmas surprise for parents. Choose a good piece of work that each 
child has done, such as original writing, an arithmetic lesson, a spelling 
or handwriting paper, a painting. Prepare a letter telling the parents 
that you wanted to share their child's achievement with them, Mail it to 
the home, unannounced in advance. 


To make a mache Santa, start with two brown paper bags, with a brick in 
each, for the feet. Use another bag the same size for the head, a much 
larger bag for the body, and a roll of newspapers for each arm. Wad 
newspapers and stuff into the bags. Sew the bags in place with heavy 
string. Tear newspapers into small pieces. Children, working in threes, 
can dip these papers in liquid starch (bottled kind) and apply to the 
figure, letting one layer dry before another is added, When Santa is 
plump enough, let him dry and then paint with tempera. Shellac. Cotton 
batting makes fine whiskers and fur while two blue marbles may be eyes, 
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To give children an opportunity to really evaluate their handwriting, 
let each one copy a favorite Christmas song. Show the songs one by 
one in the opaque projector and let the children sing them. The child 
will make his own evaluation of his handwriting—no need to call it 
to his attention. 


If the windows of the schoolroom are low enough for the children to 


reach, provide a4 bottle of white shoe polish, and let them decorate the & ; 
: i windows with the enclosed dauber. Snowflakes, snow scenes, and wool- | 
ef a ly white lambs are easily painted on with the applicator—and easily 
» washed off later. 
ar Frequently even older children have only a vaque knowledge about 
es evergreen trees and refer to fir, spruce, hemlock, and pine alike sim- 
Bx ply as ‘Christmas trees.” If possible, obtain small branches of each 
cf type »f everareen grown or 1 locally and discuss the identifying 
his appearance »f each 
ee Add a few holiday words each week fo the 
~ Pal, regular spelling lessons. Add them your- 
a 5° self or suggest that the group list and 
By select those to be added. Words might é 
x include: 
% balls elves present 
\ bells evergreen reindeer 
cane fireplace sled 
ba Se "OF all the boys in the room, Jack disliked Tom the most. He hadn't i candy gift snow 4 
ve spoken to him since the first week of school. When names were drawn for cards holly star « 
a2 gifts, Jack got Tom's name." Let each child finish the story. cooky nuts stocking ai 
dolls oranges train 
TPE Collect ads, sale catalogs, etc. “Give each child $5.00 to purchase elf party tree es 
fs something costing less than that amount. How much does the item cost? . ; 
My How much change will there be? In what form? After each purchase, Select a short Christmas story that has “ 7 
~ vary the amount of money ‘given’ each child. For older children, include large number of descriptive words, Dupli- 
* 9 sales tax on all purchases. cate the story, leaving blank spaces for 
x, each adjective or adverb. Children fill 
Pi Cut stars from coarse sandpaper. Paint them with aluminum paint, and blanks with their own descriptive words. 
Coy sprinkle generously with sparkle dust, which can be obtained from any Let them use the dictionary if they wish. 
42 variety store. Cut some as large as the size of the sandpaper will permit, . ; 
9 and use the scraps for smaller ones. You can use them for room deco- ; Filmstrips you may wish to order. 
ies ration at Christmas and on a wall frieze. By gluing them back to back A Puppy for Christmas—EA 860 2R (36 
i and attaching a string they can be used as a mobile, suspended from frames, with 33 1/3 rpm record). 
- the ceiling either singly or in groups. They can also be used as Christmas The Little Pine Tree—EA 850 9 (35 frames). 
Rudolph—The Red-Nosed Reindeer—EA 
ee 246 12 (41 frames). 
re 1S All by Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
sl 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14. 
rea ‘ December is a good time to review the names of the months. Letter 
eh f the twelve months on cards. Put the pile on the library table. Children y 
bm can shuffle and sort them, picking them up in order. Two children can t Ded }} 
— play a guessing game where one identifies the other's cards. ha y 
bi Christmas tree prices are usually set by the height of the tree. Find Have each child figure amounts of food needed for his family and guests 
var Mout prevailing prices in your neighborhood. Let each child compose a for Christmas dinner. If one pound of turkey will feed three people, how 
ay written problem based on a number of trees at a given price. Neigh- much would you buy for twelve people? One pie can be cut into six 
pieces. How many pies are needed if there will be fourteen for dinner? 
a ai Pr If a quart of fruit punch will fill eight small glasses, how much is needed 
o: Before your class begins to make Christmas cards, let the children & for twelve people, if each person has two glasses? 
suggest suitable greetings. Write their ideas on the chalkboard and 
ald lator on a chart Ad hich they can refer as they prepare cards for their How about a really big Christmas card for your principal? Use a sheet of 
family and friends. cardboard at least 2’ x 3’. Then there will be room fo paste on a written 


greeting from each child in the class. Good penmanship practice. 


An unusual idea for your boys for the Christmas program—a drill done 
in the dark to a popular Christmas record. Keep costumes simple. Long 
trousers, white shirts, and a sash of green or red crepe paper give a 
nice effect. Boys wear drum-major hats with a small flashlight attached 

to each side. For the finale, let them form (see dia 
5 gram) in the shape of a Christmas tree, with those in 
hal z back standing, and those toward the front stooping 


Let your record player work overtime this month. Encourage children to 
bring their favorite records of Christmas carols and other seasonal music 
to school. Play them before school, while the children are working on 
their gifts, and at all sorts of moments when the quieting effect of music 
seems desirable. 


The simple electric circuit becomes very real when children are stringing 
Christmas tree lights. This is your chance to help them learn why one 
bulb will put a whole string out of commission on one type of circuit and 
affect only itself on another. Use diagrams to explain each type; then let 
| two groups construct models of the two. 


so that the audience sees the tree shape 
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Ask children to bring to discarded stings beads, fancy — 
and other pieces of trivia, They: will beespecially use- 
2 ful for decorating pape weights. To make the paperweights, have 
i » ehildren collect stones of interesting shapes. Prepare plaster of 


‘Some of the pictures of Orville Wright making 
his first airplane flight show a warm pleasant day. 
Actually, December 17, 1903, was a rainy and 
decidedly cold day. Ask one child to prepare a 
news report of the event for the class. 


Paris of soupy consistency. Spoon it over thé stones: 
the plaster of Paris sets, stick bits of beads and buttonsintemt in 
informal arrangements. The plaster of Paris may Be 
or varnished 


Let each child draw a large candy cane and cut 


Use this crazy mixed-up Christmas story for a languege” Wesson. it out. On each red stripe, place a number com- 
4 Duplicate copies for each. Children rearrange words in Sach 4 bination without the answer, easy ones at the 
to sentences, then rearrange sentences bottom, more difficult ones at the top. Each 
swaps with his neighbor, who tries to climb the 
; They very went fast and their slec- empty with caught soon up. candy cane by giving the correct answers. Can 
He found was not the rocket as good soon sleigh as fils. Six Santa everyone get around the bend without falling off? 
went down while chimneys all the toys they changed: Reindeer (For older children, use two-step problems in- 
Santa's very sad were. Out-he started and thé n@ie cone packed. volving two processes.) 


Reindeer were waiting hewould need the harnessed up them to J 
take off in case, Glad the sockst to be rid sent of it Of to the i 
‘moon Santa. Rocket decided to travel by Sanfa had. 


A simple gift for a young member of the family— 
cards to be laced with colored yarn. The child 
draws his picture, decides on the holes, lays his 
pattern over the card, and punches it with an 
ice pick. He cuts strips of yarn, knotting them 
on one end and wrapping the other end with 
fine wire. 


There is always an increase in home accidents dur- 
ing holiday seasons. Discuss all of this; then write 
safety rules on the chalkboard as children suggest 
them. Then, as the handwriting lesson of the day, 
each copies the list to take home to show the 
rest of the family. 


Several days before you present your Christmas program, make a 
tape recording of it. Then play it back so you and the children 
can note weaknesses. Children will easily notice when someone 
speaks indistinctly, too rapidly, too low. 


For a gay primary Christmas tree, let children cut out large letters 
and numbers from bright-colored paper. Decorate them with 
glitter and sequins and hang them on the tree. 


As children make pieces of paper chains for the room tree, col- 
lect several for arithmetic class. Use them to do some testing on 
primary concepts—which one is /onger, shorter, big, little, large, 
small, shortest, largest, and so on. 


pipithe hesitant child select a story read-ar tell. 
lake for him to go to kindergarten 
primary 'toom and tell the storyOnce he has had 
thete, he’ may have less difficulty ietore 
classmates. 


For an unusual take-home that will make a follow-up of a science 
lesson, buy some stiff candlewick from your hardware store. (If 
only the soft variety is available, wrap the pieces with floral wire.) 
Cut the wick in 34,” lengths and wire each to a leaf cut of foil. 
These will fioat on water to which a thin coat of cooking oil has 
been added, and will burn for hours. Five or six neatly packaged 
pieces make an attractive gift. 


A good filme—C hristmas Near 
Far (color, black and white; Coronet Films, 65 E.So 
Water Chicago The story the rains of 3 
of our Christmas customs and @epicts celebro 
tions in Germany, Swed@ht, Mexico, Haly, ard China. 
Favorite Christraas music provides rich backgrounc. 
Has an excellent soctal-studies tie-ir with the Cirist- 
mas season, 


Today is the anniversary of the Boston Tea Party. Why not have a tea 
party in your classroom to celebrate? Make it in the form of a creative 
experience, dramatizing a meeting of the colonists after they dumped 
the tea. If your children apply modern-day standards to the whole epi- 
sode, so much the better. Point out there was no United Nations then. 


Use simple cooky fecipe ormix and let your group 
“make Chtisimas cookies at school. siting 
three-inch lengths, Make loops on the teokies by plac a 
ing the. ends of & piece of string on the top of each 
cooky, adding abit of codky dough fo sérve.as 4 pats + 
tohold it there. The baked and deccrated cobkias can 
be taken home to hang on the tree. F 


Ask children to bring discarded nylon stockings to school. Each makes 
a Christmas picture with crayon, applying the colors heavily so that a 
thick coating of wax covers the paper. Then he polishes the drawing with 
a stocking, using a light even stroke to avoid smearing the colors or 
wrinkling or tearing the paper. The effect is lovely. 


How “do bells does: mince pie feito? | 
‘How does Christias For practice 
scriptive adjectives, shart charfiaind let the 
‘add their and more questions. os They 
thirk of them. may wank to work the dec: 
into ani@piginal seng or verse Composed by the clas. 


4 


Use simple exercises to relieve tension during the day. Children can pre- 
tend they are trimming tree and stretch high to reach top branches; stoop 
low to place gifts under tree. They may rock their dolls, ride a rocking 
horse, pump a bicycle. Let them develop their own ideas. 
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Children can make good personalized gift wrap- 
ping paper by brushing or stenciling holiday de- 
signs and their own names on newspaper. Tempera 
or powder paint in bright colors produces gay ef- 

ee fects. Use clothesline strung around the room to 
ete : dry the sheets, but be sure that they are not so 
wet they will run when you hang them up. 


Have you heard of Forefathers’ Day? It is cele- 
: brated on December 21 through New England, to 
ae me =mark the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, Take 
time to let your children imagine the events that 
took place on that cold rugged day. 


Wrap a large box in bright paper and ribbon. Use 
it to play “Twenty Questions.” The child who is 
“it decides on something that the box “contains,” 
writes it down, and gives the paper to the teacher. 
ue A good language arts activity. 


The recognized gem for Dacember is turquoise. lhe 
ie chief deposits of turquoise are in Iran, where mines 
have been worked for over 800 years. However, 
with a little research, your children can find at least 
four places in the United States where turquoise is 
mined. Try to bring a piece of turquoise jewelry 
to class for everyone fo see. 


If your children belong to the Junior Red Cross, they may want @ 
fo prepare a special birthday card to send to the American Red § 
Cross headquarters. December 25, Christmas Day, marks the | 
birthday anniversary of its founder, Clara Barton. 


This is the first day of winter. Introduce the words winter sol- 
stice, which marks the time of the shortest day in the northern 
hemisphere, and the longest day in the southern. Traditionally 
the solstice marks the beginning of a new year, and also the 
beginning of the holiday season. Older children can look up the 
Roman holiday, Saturnalia, or the druid festivals of northern 
Europe in which the use of mistletoe was introduced. 


‘ 


Use brief periods of relaxation for imaginative play in which 
brownies work for Santa, toys come to life and play, Mother 
cleans and decorates the home, and other activities relating to 
Christmas season are enacted. Occasionally play a record to ac- 
company the activity. Encourage rhythm patterns. 


Different refreshments for your Christmas party: Let the girls 
clean celery and split the stalks. Then soak them overnight in 
water to which red or green food coloring has been added. 
Make simple sandwiches and serve with the celery, carrot sticks, 
and apples. A welcome change from the sticky, sweet refresh- 
ments children usually have. 
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Use the months of the year to teach fractional parts. What part of the 
year is one month (1/12); by July 1, what part of the year is finished 
('/2); by October 1? What part of a year is completed by Memorial 
Day? What part of a year is left by March 1? August 1? Good 
practice in fraction drill. 


Let the class divide into pairs. Each pair makes a list of ten Christmas 
words, and scrambles the letters in each word. The scrambled list is 
swapped with another pair's list and then everyone works to put the 
words together again. This could also be a class relay race with teams 
competing against one another. Each team makes several lists of five 
words each. At a signal, they swap one list. Give five points to the 
team first compléting the list. Then swap another tist, and continue 
until all the lists have been completed. Add scores to find the win- 
ning team. 


Take a little while to read the group a story, perhaps "A Different 
Christmas," page 22. The quietness will be relaxing and the story's 
incidents will provide some suggestions for a Christmas painting ac- . 


tivity. Suggest that perhaps the children will want to work in pairs, 
one painting a Hawaiian scene, the other a scene in another area of 
our country. Mount the pictures in pairs, showing the contrast be- 
tween the two localities. 


Do your children know that Washington's famous trip across the Dela- 
ware took place on Christmas Day? Use this to motivate some research 
on why this day was chosen and the effects of this surprise move. 


If Kit Carson were alive, today would be his 150th birthday. On 
a U.S. map trace the exciting adventures of this early frontier 
scout and guide. 


The ''C"' in Christmas also stands fer_can@yandscookies. Many 
children are likely to overeat during the héliday season. For your = + 
last health lesson before school closes, discuss Qood héliday healt 
rules, especially as they pertain to sane ating. “ 


Another story to finish: Santa Gata fastminute order far an elfin 
doll, for a boy sick in the hospital. 1 was too late to make one, so 
a rea! elf offered to go instead. On Christmas morning Peter woke 
up to find the elf on the bottom of the bed, 


Finish the Christmas. week with surprise envelopes. Each contains 
a card with directions. When a child-has finished a card he writes 
his name.on the envelope. Directions might be, “Find a, poem you 
like and make 4 picture.” ‘Use the Picture Dictionary and find ten _ 
words that begin with C. Write them.” “Find three words that 
begin with B. Make a picture for each word.” "Find a story you 
like and make.a picture." Some.cards might have questions, 
requiring the child to read a Certain story and vite the answers. 


A good 
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LUCILLE STOLLER 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Public School 11, Bronx, New York 


HERE are many ways of giving children a love and a 
taste for music. The method I chose to use with a class 
of thirty-six was the playing of a simple musical instrument. 
The first object was to select an instrument that was 
musical, yet simple to master. We chose the Meledy Flute, 
manufactured by Walter Lanahan, of Laurel, Maryland. 
[Of course, there are other similar instruments available. 
See our advertisements.—Ed.] This flute has six holes and 
a whistle-type mouthpiece in place of an embouchure, 
which is much more difficult to play through. A book called 
The Classroom Method accompanied the flutes, and con- 
sisted of many familiar and some less well known tunes, 
some arranged for two- and three-part harmonies. 

If the teacher has a musical background she will have no 
trouble in learning to play the instrument. However, it is 
not necessary to know how to play an instrument, but 
rather to be able to read notes and interpret timing. 

I thought it might be difficult to teach a group of chil- 
dren who were at various levels in their music education, 
but I found this to be a help rather than a hindrance. The 
advanced children, who learned the instrument with facil- 
ity, inspired those who were at the doorstep of the wonder- 
ful world of music and they were also able to assist their 


Technical instruction began almost immediately. The pu- 
pils were given stenciled copies of the G clef staff, from 
middle C to high C, the range of the flute. Using a large 
diagram on the board, I introduced the notes of the middle 
C octave, explaining that these were the tones all music 
was based on. During the same lesson, the children were 
shown the fingering of the first three notes of the scale. 
I felt that they would be more enthusiastic about practic- 
ing if they could produce some melody, limited as the play- 
ing of three notes might be. 

The first difficulty we had to overcome was in respect to 
blowing. In their ardor, most of the children blew as if 
on a police whistle. The technique of breathing easily in- 
to the mouthpiece, to effect the tone wanted, was taught. 
On this instrument particularly, the low notes are produced 
most beautifully when merely exhaling into the mouthpiece. 
I capitalized on their first success by telling them that 
constant practice and study of the notes would enable 
them to progress smoothly and successfully through many 
familiar melodies. 

Daily drills were provided before practicing the melo- 
dies. I also tried to hear several children individually each 
day. It was fairly easy to diagnose individual problems— 


A Musical Experience for Bright Children IX 


classmates. 


| ge mother closed our classroom door 
gently as she departed. The child kissed 
the doorknob and looked at me with tear-filled 
eyes. When I, smiling, attempted to take her 
hand, she darted away and sank into a far cor- 
ner, sobbing. I knelt before Katy and tried to 
assure her that her mother would come back 
again but Katy would have none of me. I felt 
helpless to comfort her. Had she been a three- 
year-old, I might have distracted her with a 
doll, a picture book, or a bit of music, but Katy 
was seven and not easily distracted. She was a 
mentally retarded child and consequently had 
even greater feelings of insecurity and strange- 
ness than a normal child might have had. This 
was Katy’s first day at school. 

I left her and gathered the other retarded 
children into a circle for singing. I sang a 
nursery song familiar to them all and accom- 
panied it with appropriate gestures. They re- 
sponded in almost as many ways as there were 
children, that is eleven, without Katy. Some 
children smiled; some tried to sing; others made 
awkward gestures; still others stared vacantly; 
and Joe fell off his chair for attention. 

So it went throughout the day, as I carried 
on the program I had set up for the class. This 
included art activities and games; stories and 
pictures; word recognition and counting; play 
periods and resting; eating lunch; and of course 
music. Each child responded according to his 
interest and his degree of mentality. Katy 
joined us during the music period, and when the 
day was over, she rushed smiling into her 
mother’s welcoming arms. Those smiles were a 
comfort to her anxious parent. 


mouthpiece inserted too far into 


(Continued on page 81) 


Severely Retarded 
Children Need 


AMY BRADY DWELLY 


As I locked my cabinets and began preparing 
to leave, I wondered as I so often do at the 
end of a day: What have I taught them? Any- 
thing? The answer for that day was, as usual: 
“Nothing, or very little.” Discouragement and 
frustration fell upon me. Then I remembered 
Darry’s delight when he had made something 
from the clay that he called a plane, and I re- 
called other happy experiences such as the chil- 
dren’s apparent joy exhibited during the danc- 
ing period, 

“At least I have helped them have a happy 
day,” I said aloud to myself. 

Then, thinking back over the months just 
over, I realized that I had taught them some- 
thing. Some of the children had learned the col- 
ors; others were learning to print their names 
and to recognize utility words, such as stop, go, 
wait, and danger. Thinking of Katy, I realized 
how much the children who had started earlier 
had learned about independence and managing 
their wraps and playing games together. Yes, 
if one uses a microscope to examine gains and 
progress, one can see them. And time is that 
microscope. After this self-examination I felt 


better prepared to answer those friends who 
frequently ask: “What on earth do you teach 
them?” 

However, there is another question that these 
friends ask which I find more difficult to an- 
swer. It is: “Why do you bother to teach re- 
tarded children when others would show great- 
er results?” 

To say simply, “Because I love all children,” 
would sound too emotional, so I find other rea- 
sons, such as, “Because I find them challenging 
and interesting.” Sometimes I say, “Because I 
feel that these children need what I have to 
give them.” This is egotistical, no doubt, but 
it is one thing that keeps me going back to them 
year after year. Perhaps the real reason I teach 
them is that I sincerely want to do what I can 
for them in spite of the frustrations, the dis- 
couragements, and the tears—the children’s, 
mine, and the parents’. 

Speaking of parents—seldom have I found a 
more responsive group of parents than the fa- 
thers and mothers of retarded children. Many 
of them have accepted the fact of their child’s 
retardation, but there = (Continued on page 81) 
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A Gift to Make 


We made bird feeders from foil pie tins and painted oatmeal boxes or 
coffee cans with tops and bottoms removed. A door is cut in each cylinder 
and two holes punched in the center of each pie tin. Wire or heavy cord 
is run through the holes and inside the cylinder. The cylinder is filled 
with seeds. Then the cord is pulled tight. A loop is left for hanging the 
feeder. One pie tin is a roof, the other a feeding porch. 


MARY GODA, Hatton School, Akron, Ohio 
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Christmas Angels 


For the finale of a Christmas program, our first- 
graders posed for an angel scene. Quite convincing 
“clouds” concealed the chairs, tables, and steps on 
which the children stood. Using tempera, I painted 
swirls, ranging from light blue to pink, on wide ’ 
white butcher-paper clouds. Then I put glue near 
the edges of the clouds here and there, to which a oe we 
bit of metallic glitter was applied. 

The curtains lining the stage were draped to The children held their pose while Christmas 
show a dark blue background with a few stars. songs were sung by the school choir. 

The angel costumes were rectangles of white For an evening performance, colored lights could 
cloth with 18” square colored crinoline wings tied be played on the tableau. 
on with tinsel cord. (See drawing.) VELMA A. FELTON, John Gumm School, St. Helens, Oregon 
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A Song to Sing 


This very simple kindergarten and first-grade song. lends itself to instrumental 
interpretation. Choose a group of instruments (e.g., triangles) to play with 
“Christmas shopping” words. Let all instruments (bells, drums, rhythm sticks, and 


A Dreamy Mural 


Kindergarteners talk a lot about what 
gifts Santa Claus will bring. One boy’s 
chance remark: “I even dream about 
them,” prompted our “dreamy mural.” To 
show a child asleep we chose a boy to lie 
on his side on a long strip of paper while 
we drew his outline. The life-size drawing 
was given a suit of pajamas in the color 
and design that the children agreed upon. 
The cutout figure was pasted on a rec- 
tangle of paper 48” x 72” painted blue. 
With white paint, an outline was painted 
above the sleeping boy to contain the 
dreams. These, of course, were the pic- 
tures of toys which the children drew, col- 
ored, cut out, and pasted in place. 


RUTH LAEDERACH 
Kindergarten 
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so on) join in on the oth- 
er words. To vary, let one 
child be the soloist; oth- 
ers play only on the final 
phrase of each line. 

Encourage the children 
to originate phrases that 
rhyme to sing in place of 
“everyone” and “yes, it’s 
fun.” For example: “here 
we go—through the 
snow.” “Check your list 
—no one’s missed.” 


ELVA S. DANIELS 
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T1AS 


ee the Turtle was very sad. Usually Christmas 
was the gladdest time of the year for Myrtle, as 
it was for everyone else. But Christmas is giving time. 

And Myrtle had nothing to give. Nothing at all. 

Last year had been a lucky year. Myrtle had found 
a whole patch of holly, and she had spent many happy 
hours making holly wreaths for all her friends. But this 
year, even though she had looked and looked, there 
were no holly patches anywhere. So, she couldn’t make 
wreaths. 

And to make things even sadder, her very best 
friend, Penelope Porcupine, was giving a Christmas 
party. And how could she go to a Christmas party 
without a present for her best friend in all the world? 

Oh, Myrtle was sad, and she had reason to be sad. 
She raised her small head and saw the sun was shining 
brightly. But that did not cheer her. She saw the snow 
melting into puddles and knew it would be a fine day 
for the party. But that did not cheer her. 

“This will be an Unmerry Christmas for me,” she 
told herself. “A most Unmerry Christmas.” 


GINA BELL ZANO 


On Christmas Day, she hid herself near Penelope’s 
house to watch the other luckier animals, the ones who 
could give presents, come to the party. 

The first one to come was Emily Rabbit. She hurried 
along on quick little feet, all dressed up in pink and 
white. She looked like the perfect picture of a perfect 
rabbit. 

Suddenly, she stopped short. Right before her was a 
very large puddle of dirty water from the melted snow. 

“Oh, dear,” she said right out loud, “I'll never get 
across this. Oh, dear!” 

Myrtle heard her. She poked her head from behind 
the bush. Then she slowly crawled forward. 

“I'll give you a ride across, Emily,” she said. “I’m 
not going to the party, myself, but I'll get you there. 
I’m waterproof, you see.” 

“Oh, thank you, dear Myrtle,” said Emily. “I appre- 
ciate that very much,” (Continued on page 68) 
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LORAINE BROOKS 


Holiday Stories 


I T ALL happened because one of Santa’s brownies had such 

a good forgetter. ‘Twinkle was always forgetting some- 
thing. This time it was the barn door that he forgot. He 
forgot to close it after Santa’s eight reindeer were led out 
to be hitched to the sleigh. Because the barn door was 
open, Jumper decided to tag along after Santa. He knew 
very well that young reindeer were absolutely, positively, 
to stay home. 

But Jumper wanted to know why and where Santa and 
his reindeer were going. He also wanted to know just what 
they were going to do with that big sleigh full of toys. 

And! 

Well? 

After all, how was a young reindeer ever going to learn 
anything if he always stayed at home when interesting 

' things were happening? 

So! 

Because Jumper wanted to know, and because Twinkle 
forgot to close the barn door, Jumper decided to tag along. 

But! 

That wasn’t all that Twinkle forgot. 

Santa was far in the distance when Jumper started, but ~ 
he managed to keep the sleigh in sight by making his long 
legs go lickerty-split, and by using his big ears to listen for 

the sound of the sleigh bells. 
Jumper caught up with the sleigh just as Santa popped 
down the chimney of the last house (Continued on page 44) > 
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Khe 
QOueen’s 


Christmas 
Cake 


FRANCES B. WATTS 


NCE upon a time there was a baker who lived in a small 

village. He was an excellent baker, because he worked 
with joy. He loved the people for whom he baked. His 
bread was always crisp and golden. His cakes were light 
as a feather, His piecrusts were as flaky as snow. 

One morning a few weeks before Christmas the Queen’s 
Messenger came to the baker’s shop. “Good morning, good 
baker,” he said. “The Queen has heard that you are the 
best baker in the kingdom. It is her wish that you bake her 
Christmas cake this year.” 

The baker smiled with pride and delight. “Tell Her 
Majesty that I am honored!” he exclaimed. “Assure her 
that she shall have the best Christmas cake that is in my 
power to bake!” 

After the messenger had left, the baker was so excited. 
“IT must start planning the Queen’s cake immediately!” he 
thought. “If she has been told that I am the best baker in 
the kingdom, I must prove myself.” 

For the next few days, as the baker made the daily loaves 
of bread for his customers, his mind was full of the Queen’s 
cake. He decided thiat the cake would be seven layers high. 
He would grind the flour himself, so that it would be 
especially fine. Each cherry, each nut that he used would be 
perfect, and of uniform size. And he planned to walk to the 
big city to buy the very best refined sugar for the cake. 

The fourth day before Christmas, he said, “Today I will 
grind the flour.” 

He had just set to work. Miss Helga, the village school 
teacher, came into his shop. “Good morning,” she said. “This 
afternoon we are having our Christmas celebration at the 
school. Could you please bake us six dozen pfeffernusse 
cookies and five dozen golden macaroons?” 

The baker hesitated. He was about to say that he would 
be busy grinding flour for the Queen’s cake. Then he knew 
how sad the children would be if they had no goodies for 
their celebration. “Very well, Miss Helga,” he said. “I shall 
deliver your order to the school this afternoon.” 

The baker spent that day baking pfeffernusse cookies and 
macaroons. There was no time to grind flour. 

The next morning the baker said to himself, “I will have 
to use ordinary flour in the Queen’s cake, but today I shall 
walk to the city for some good refined sugar.” 

He put on his coat, and was about to set out for the city. 
Grandmother Nessbaum stepped inside. 

“Good morning,” she said happily. “I just learned that 
my relatives are coming to pay me a visit. This afternoon 
I wish to have a tea party for them. Would you please make 
me some jelly teacakes and some sesame cookies?” 

The baker sighed under his breath. Yet he knew that he 
could not disappoint Grandmother Nessbaum and her rela- 
tives. “I shall deliver your order at teatime,” he promised 
her. (Continued on page 42) 
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E MusT have a tree. It wouldn’t be Christmas without 
one,” stated Alex. 

“You know there isn’t any room for a tree. The house 
is too crowded. We'll just hang some greens, and that’s 
all,” said Allen. 

The children of the Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe 
were holding an important meeting. Christmas was only 
two weeks away, and they had a problem. All the children 
were there except Alice, who was in the kitchen helping 
her mother bake cookies. Yes, it was crowded, but they were 
all there; Aurora, Alex, Andrew, Anthony, Agnes, Arthur, 
Allen, Alvin, Albert, Arnold, Aristotle, Aaron, Abner, Alma, 
Adam, Ann, Adrienne, Anastasia, Alfred, April, Allison, 
Angela, Ada, and Abraham. 

Allen’s statement had caused quite a buzz in the room. 
Everyone was talking and arguing at once. Finally, Andrew, 
the eldest, quieted everyone, and got up. 

“There must be an answer. Somewhere in 
the house there must be room for a small 
tree,” he pleaded, with sad eyes. 

“We don’t want a small tree,” said Abner, 
who was only four, “we want a big one!” 

Everyone laughed, but more and more the 
older children realized that it looked hopeless. 
Their house was the talk of Mother Goose 
Lane. People wondered how everyone and 
everything fitted into the Shoe house as it 
was. Where, oh where, was there room for a 
tree, even a very small one! 

“Andrew, I have an idea,” shouted Ann. 
“Every year, ten days before Christmas, Old 


a TKree 


VENICE E. LODER 
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Mrs. Angie 
King Cole hears requests in the throne room of the Palace. 
If your request is possible, he grants it, usually for Christ- amnad the 


e § mas. King Cole is wise and generous. He will know how to 

solve our problem.” ~ 

hy “That’s a wonderful idea. Who will go and tell King Cole ge Ih Ya est peel zeae 
od what we want?” asked April. 

“I can’t go because I must work that day,” stated Alvin. 

ee “T have my piano lesson,” said Alma. Ro Se 
“The twins, Aaron and Aristotle, are too small, and so 

are Anastasia and Arnold,” said Adrienne. 


The children looked at one another, and then they looked JEAN ALETA 
ie. at Anthony. Of course, he should be the one to go. 

3 Everyone always liked Anthony. He had a pleasant smile, M RS. ANGIE had a “green thumb,” Everyone knew that. 
& and a ready answer for everything. And so Anthony was Of course you couldn’t see it just by looking at her 
& chosen to represent the children before Old King Cole. hands. But you could tell it in many other ways. For in- 
. “We better not tell Mother about this,” said Allen. “You stance, her garden was the prettiest in the neighborhood— 
os know she never likes us to ask people for anything, and I’m maybe in the whole town. And, her house was full of flowers 
sure she wouldn't let us ask the King, either.” and plants. They stood on tables, shelves, and window sills, 
Wednesday morning was sunny, with a very brisk wind. but they didn’t quite look like other people’s plants. Some- 
Anthony awoke early. He had not slept well. He knew his how, their leaves seemed greener and fresher-looking. Their 

sisters were depending on him, and he must not fail them. blossoms were larger and more brightly colored. 
He dressed quickly, and went down to breakfast. He was But, that wasn’t all. Besides making green things grow 
one of the first ones at the table. (Continued on page 52) better, Mrs. Angie could make sick plants well. If your 


plant was withered-looking or losing its leaves, she could 
make it grow green and bright again. She used the same 
kind of soil and water other people did, so it must have been 
her “green thumb” that made the difference. 

What’s more, she’d talk to the plants and flowers, She'd 
tell them how pretty they were, how much she liked them, 
and how happy they could make people feel. And it seemed 
as if they'd listen and grow. Sometimes, Mr. Bob, Mrs. 
Angie’s husband, would pretend to be very angry with all 
the goings-on. “I'll get a goat!” he’d shout. “I'll get a goat, 
and get rid of all this stuff!” But he never really did it. 

One day, about three weeks before Christmas, Mrs. Angie 
was watering the plants in her kitchen. Through the win- 
dow, she saw two figures hurrying up her back walk. In 
a moment the doorbell rang. She opened the door, and 
there stood seven-year-old Billy Brown, and his sister, Jean. 
Jean was carrying a large, scrawny geranium in a heavy 
flowerpot. 

“Honestly, Mrs. Angie!” she scolded. “That Billy! We 
were walking home from school, and he picked this old, 
broken-down plant from Mrs. Sanders’ trash pile, and 
carried it here! Honestly! He makes me so angry!” 

“Why, Billy,” Mrs. Angie said gently. “Why do you want 
this plant?” 

“It’s a Christmas rose, Mrs. Angie,” Billy cried. “I know 
it is. Mother told me they grow in the snow, and that’s 
where I found it. She said they bloom on Christmas night 
for the Baby Jesus—through the snow, and everything. You'll 
make it bloom, won’t you, Mrs. Angie? Please use your 
green thumb on it. I want to give it to my mother for 
Christmas. If she sees it blooming as it did for Baby Jesus, 
it'll make her feel well again. I know it will. Please, Mrs. 
Angie.” Billy stopped, all out of breath. 

Mrs. Angie sighed. She knew Billy’s mother had been 
sick for several years. She wondered if she would ever get 
well again. “But, Billy . . .” she started to say. “It’s a 
But Jean interrupted. 

“It’s not a Christmas rose, you silly thing!” she said. 
“Can’t you see it doesn’t even have thorns?” 

“It shouldn’t have thorns,” Billy said slowly. “A Christ- 
mas rose wouldn’t have thorns, (Continued on page 64) 
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A DIFFERENT 
CHRISTMAS 


LEONA MEALS 


op knew for several weeks that he and his 
B parents would spend Christmas vacation on 
a Hawaiian sugar plantation. But he didn’t get 
real excited about it until he saw his mother 
packing their suiteases. He ran into his room, 
and brouwht out his ice skates. 

“Don't forget to pack these, Mom. I wish I 
could take my new super-speed sled, too.” 

“But, Bob, you won't have any use for them 
in Hawaii,” laughed his mother. “Instead of 
ice skating, you'll be going surf riding, and 
swimming. See, I'm packing your swim trunks 
and summer clothes.” 

“I don’t think it will seem much like Christ- 
mas,” said Bob. 

“It will be a different Christmas than you 
ever had before,” said his dad, who had just 
come into the room. “Anyhow, it will be nice 
to see my brother, Ben, again—after fifteen 
years.” 

A few days later they arrived in Hawaii by 
plane. Uncle Ben, who was foreman on the sug- 
ar plantation, Aunt Mary, and Cousin Tom 
were all at the airport to meet them. After sev- 
eral minutes of greetings and talking, they were 
on their way to the plantation. 

“You were right, Mom. It’s just like summer 
here,” said Bob, trying to see as much as he 
could through the car window. 

Palm trees swayed gently with the breeze. 
Gay Christmas decorations shimmered in the 
brilliant sunshine. Flowers were blooming ev- 
erywhere. Store windows were filled with 
Christmas gifts. But instead of ice skates, mit- 
tens, and wool scarfs, the gifts were swim-fins, 
fishing rods, and bright summer clothes. 

Almost as soon as they arrived at the planta- 
tion, Bob was taking his first lesson from Tom 
on how to stay on a surfboard while riding the 
gentle waves. 

There was so much to do and see! Tom took 
Bob around and iritroduced him to several of 
his friends on the plantation. Some of the boys’ 
mothers invited Bob and Tom to come and see 
them on Christmas Day. 

One afternoon they stopped at Ah Wong’s 
house, whose people had come from China. Ah 
Wong was making paper decorations to decor- 
ate the church for Christmas. 

“Would you like to help?” asked Ah Wong. 

Soon Bob and Tom were sitting on the floor, 
making long chains out of red, green, yellow, 
and blue paper. 

“Now we have to take them to the church,” 
said Ah Wong, when several were finished. 

Bob thought Ah Wong’s church looked very 
nice. Some boys were arranging evergreens. 
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Some men were hanging the pa- 
per chains from the ceiling. Oth- 
ers were hanging large posters 
with Chinese writing on taem, on 
the walls. 

“What do the posters say?” 
asked Bob, 

“Peace and Joy,” replied Ah 
Wong. 

Early on Christmas morning, 
Bob awoke to the sound of sing- 
ing. He recognized the tune of 
“Hark! The Herald Angels Sing.” 

“They are singing it in Chi- 
nese,’ Tom said. “The Chinese 
people on the plantation go to 
church very early on Christmas 
morning, and sing carols on their 
way. We'd better get up, too. We 
have a big day ahead of us.” 

After opening all their Christmas presents, 
and a big breakfast, Tom and Bob and the rest 
of the family went to their own church. In the 
afternoon, ‘Tom and Bob went visiting. 

First, they stopped at Pedro’s house. Pedro 
was Puerto Rican. His sister, Maria, had flow- 
ers in her hair, and several strings of beads 
around her neck. 

“I wear them only on Christmas Day,” she 
said proudly when Bob admired them. “My 
mother wore them on Christmas Day when she 
was a little girl, and her mother wore them 
when she was a little girl, and—” 

“Maria means they are very old. They are a 
tradition in the family,” explained her mother. 

From Pedro’s house, Bob and Tom went to 
visit Takao, a Japanese boy. Takao was so glad 
to have company, he gave them candy. 

“It’s special Christmas candy,” he said. “It’s 
made with sugar, flour, and ground nuts. We're 
having chicken cooked in soy sauce, and raw 
fish in hot mustard sauce, Can you stay for din- 
ner with me?” 

“Thank you, Takao, but we have to be home 
for dinner,” said Tom. 

“Will you come back on New Year’s Day?” 
asked Takao eagerly. “That's a big day for us. 
I put on all new clothes, because New Year’s 
Day means a new chance. All day long I try to 
be happy and good because then I have a better 
chance to be that way the whole year. My 
mother will put some bamboo fronds above our 
front door to keep away all bad things from 
our house.” 

“If we hurry, we can stop and see Ah Wong, 
before we have to be home for dinner,” said 
Tom after saying good-by to Takao. 


Ah Wong was excited about his Christmas 
dinner. 

“See, I helped set the table. We are having 
company. This is the ‘honor seat.’ It always 
faces the door, and is saved for the oldest guest. 
I will sit at the end of the table. See my chop- 
sticks? They are solid ivory, and have been in 
the family for many years.” 

Ah Wong’s mother came in from the kitchen, 

“You’re welcome to stay for dinner, boys,” 
she said pleasantly. “Maybe Bob has never eaten 
Chinese food. We are having bird’s-nest soup, 
spareribs cooked with pineapple, roasted duck, 
rice, and several vegetables.” 

“Thank you, but we were just leaving,” said 
Tom. “We promised to be home for dinner.” 

Dinner was just about ready, when they got 
home. The two boys ate more than their share, 

“It will be nice to stay home, and just relax 
for the evening,” said Bob. 

“But we're not staying home,” exclaimed 
Tom. “We're going to the community center for 
a program, and the Christmas tree. Everybody 
from the plantation will be there.” 

Just as Tom said, everybody was there. There 
was a short Christmas play, then games for the 
boys and girls, and dancing for the older ones. 

At a given time, everybody gathered around 
the beautifully trimmed Christmas tree to sing 
Christmas carols. Bob noticed that some of the 
older people were singing the carols in their 
own language. He listened to the strange, but 
lovely effect it had. 

As they started to sing “Silent Night, Holy 
Night,” Bob looked up at the blue, tropical sky 
where many stars were shining. “I really had a 
different Christmas this year,” he thought. 
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oe LuKA held tight to the package under 
his arm as he trudged up the snow-covered 
path to school. His heart sang this morning, for 
in the package, clumsily wrapped in old news- 
paper, was a pair of mukluks his mother had 
just finished sewing—a small pair, for they 
were for Teacher’s four-year-old Bobbie. They 
were the finest in all Alaska, Sammy was sure. 

His mother had spent many days stretching 
and chewing the sealskin to form the tiny 
boots, and many more days on the delicately 
formed beadwork which decorated them 

Sammy could hardly wait to present the gift. 
Nearly every child in class had given Teacher 
something. There had been frozen bear meat, 
which she carefully stored under the kitchen 
floor safe from wolves, and where it would not 
thaw too quickly; cleverly carved ivory figures; 
a husky pup; a fur parka, and other things. 

Sammy had been waiting patiently to bring 
his gift. He knew his mother was busy sewing 
parkas and mukluks for the traders, and picking 
berries. But at last she had fashioned the tiny 
mukluks. Sammy was glad that teacher had 
come to their Alaskan village to open the school, 
and the gift would show how he felt. 

He had almost reached the building when he 
heard a loud call. “Hi, Sammy.” It was Carl 
Crandall. Carl was the only boy from outside 
whe attended Beaver Point School, except little 
Bobbie, who was only an onlooker. 

Carl jumped from the jeep driven by his 
father, and ran to catch up with Sammy. It 
was hard for Sammy to understand Carl’s ways, 
although he tried. Carl was loud and boisterous, 
given to much talking and laughing. 

“I got a gift for the teacher’s boy,” Carl 
said. “I can hardly wait until she sees it. Boy! 
Will she be surprised!” 

Sammy did not answer. He knew it was 
wrong to feel as he did toward Carl, but why— 
why—did Carl have to bring a gift on the very 
day he had brought his? 

When the boys entered the room, Teacher 
was at her desk. Bobbie was playing nearby. 
Sammy stood back waiting, but Carl went at 
once to the desk, and put his package on it. 
“Tt’s for Bobbie,” he said. 

With a squeal of delight, Bobbie tore the 
wrappings from the package. “Cowboy boots!” 
he yelled, and began at once to put them on. 
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“They're straight from Wyoming,” Carl said. 
“My grandfather sent them.” 

The boys and girls who were arriving now 
gathered around Bobbie, admiring the boots, 
feeling the leather. 

Sammy pushed the newspaper package inside 
his jacket. There was no use giving Bobbie 
common Eskimo boots today, when he had just 
received the fine cowboy ones. Everyone in 
school had sealskin mukluks, but only Carl and 
Bobbie owned cowboy boots. 

Sammy wondered what Mama would say if 
he brought the boots back. No, he could not 
take them back. She had been so proud to have 
him bring them to school. He watched his 
chance, and then went to a corner of the room 
where a storage chest stood. Pretending to be 
looking at some pictures on the blackboard, 
Sammy opened the chest, and pushed his pack- 
age down beneath a stack of books and clothing. 

Sammy could hardly keep his mind on his les- 
sons, and that was too bad, for he knew his 
grades were not very good. 

“You must try harder,” Teacher kept urging, 
but Sammy felt sure it was because he had not 
brought a gift that his grades were poor. With 
Carl—Carl was always bringing gifts, and his 
grades were the best. 

“Want to ride?” Carl asked after school. 

Sammy saw the jeep, which Carl’s father 
drove in his work as a geologist, nearing them. 
He had never ridden in a jeep, and he longed 
to do so, but he said, “No thank you, I walk.” 

“Then Ill walk with you,” Carl announced 
cheerfully, waving his father on. 

Sammy walked along not speaking. He did 
not want to talk. He wanted to be quiet. He 
wanted to think about the mukluks hidden in 
the chest at school, and how he would answer 
his mother’s questions if she asked. Couldn’t 
Car! see that he did not want to walk with him? 

Carl chatted gaily. “When the freeze-up 
comes my father will take me hunting. Do you 
want to go with us?” 

Sammy was glad when he reached the path 
that led to a row of small cabins. “Good-by, 
Carl,” he said, and hurried toward his home. 

“How were the boots?” his mother asked, 

“They were fine,” he said. 

She smiled and nodded. He knew she would 
say no more. That was his mother’s quiet way. 
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At school Sammy learned that Alaska had 
been made the 49th state. He looked with new 
interest at his books which were filled with pic- 
tures and information about the states. There 
were so many things he should know now. He 
worked evenings over his lessons, and when the 
teacher asked questions, he knew the answers. 
It felt good to know the answers as Carl did. 
He was surprised to find that he was getting 
good grades, although he had still not brought 
Teacher a gift. 

Sometimes he thought of the mukluks hidden 
in the bottom of the chest, but they did not 
seem important now. Bobbie wore his cowboy 
boots every day—and Carl had a new pair just 
flown in from the states. 

Each evening Carl's father came in the jeep, 
plowing through the drifted snow to reach the 
school. The boys and girls were wearing their 
warmest parkas and heaviest mukluks to school, 
for the freeze-up had come, and the cold was 
bitter. If Carl had to wait outside more than 
a minute for his father he stamped his feet, and 
complained of the cold. 

The men of the village went out daily across 
the frozen tundra with their dogs and sleds to 
hunt the animals. But Teacher was planning a 
Christmas party for the mothers. Sammy 
worked over his invitation, sketching a dog- 
sled loaded with gifts. (Continued on page 51) 
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A STORY FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


GikT OF 
BEART 


DISCUSSION TOPICS ARE LISTED ON PAGE 83 


+ #oNA, the daughter of Jonathan the weaver, went to the spinners’ and 
s weavers’ hall each night to sweep up the ravelings and threads be- 
side the spinning wheels and the looms, She would start when the clock 
in the town hall struck five, and as the men left their seats to go home, 


Shona was already brushing the floor. 


For several weeks she had heard the workers grumbling among them- 
selves. Now they were stopping to talk as they got their coats down 


from the hooks 


“Why even think of it?” grumbled Barker, the spinner. “The king is 
cruel. Do we not work longer hours than men in other kingdoms? Every 
year the king has made us work on Christmas. Why would he change his 


mind this time?” 


“You are right,” said Edward, the weaver. “Did we not send him five 
yards of the finest cloth as a special gift last year, but he paid no at- 


tention to our entreaty?” 


“And did we not ask Marcus whose brother is a cook at the castle to 
have him put a good word in for us?” added Alfred, another worker. 

Shona listened curiously. She didn’t understand such queer talk. “Why 
don't you go directly to the king yourself?” she asked. 

The men turned to look at her in amazement. “Who would go?” asked 


Frederick, who was the foreman of the weavers. 


“I should think that you would be the one,” replied Shona. 
“I would not go,” said Frederick. “The king might become angry with 


me, and [ would lose my position.” 


“Yes.” said Edward, “even when we sent the gift, we did not sign our 


names to the letter.” 


“If you are afraid when you ask, you do not deserve to get your re- 


quest,” said Shona, picking up her broom, 
The men were shocked at her boldness. 


“Pay no attention to my daughter,” said Jonathan. “She doesn’t know 


what she says.’ 


“Yes, | do,” replied Shona. She looked at the men for a moment. 
“When you sent your gift and when you asked Marcus to speak to the 
king, did you really think that he would give you Christmas as a holiday?” 

“No,” replied Frederick. “Why should we? Everyone knows the king 


is harsh and cruel.” 


“If you do not expect to receive when you ask, no good will ever come 


from your request,” said Shona. 


“Hush, daughter. Do not be so impertinent to your elders,” rebuked 
Jonathan, embarrassed to have her speak so boldly in front of his friends. 


Shona picked up her broom once more. “It is 
not right that you should work on Christmas. 
Not just for you—but for your wives who decor- 
ate the houses and cook the dinners, and for the 
children who want you there when you open 
your gifts. Tomorrow night someone else can 
sweep the floor. I shall go myself to the king.” 

“You?” asked Frederick in surprise. “The king 
would not even see you. He is too busy to be 
bothered with children.” 

Shona was already sweeping between the 
looms as if she had put the whole matter from 
her mind. She paused long enough to call over 
her shoulder, “Nevertheless, I am going. I will 
not be here tomorrow.” 

It was a long journey to the king’s palace, 
but Shona enjoyed the walk. She carried food 
with her, and at the end of the first day she 
stopped at a shepherd’s hut and asked the mis- 
tress of the house if she could sleep on the floor 
in front of the fireplace. 
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The next morning she tidied herself, washed 
her face in a nearby spring, and continued on 
her way. By midday the king’s palace was in 
sight, and soon she was knocking at the door. 


The king’s chamberlain appeared and demanded 


to know her business, but Shona asked to see 
the king himself. 

“Speak up, girl,” said the chamberlain angri- 
ly. “The king has no time to be bothered.” 

“My business is too important to tell to you,” 
replied Shona firmly. “I demand that you let 
the king know that I am here to see him.” 

“About what?” asked the chamberlain. 

“I cannot tell you,” said Shona, “but I am 
one of the king’s subjects—you must tell him I 
am here.” 

When the king received the message, he 
laughed at first, but he was curious. Who was 
this girl? What was her business that it was so 
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important that she could not tell the chamber- 
lain? He ordered her brought before him. 

Soon Shona was in the king’s throne room. 
She stood straight and tall before him, holding 
a small package in her hand. 

“Who are you?” demanded the king, gruffly. 

“I am Shona, daughter of Jonathan the 
weaver,” she replied. 

The king threw back his head and laughed 
harshly. “So you have come to ask for Christ- 
mas Day for the spinners and the weavers. They 
were afraid to come themselves so they sent a 
girl. Much good that will do.” 

“No one sent me, and I have come to ask 
you for nothing,” replied Shona. 

The king noticed the package in her hand 
and laughed again rudely. “No, not to ask me 
for something,” he said, “but to bring me a gift 
instead. They sent a gift (Continued on page 42) 
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BETTY JO KELLEY 


Instructor, Southwestern Branch, Southern Illinois 
University, East St. Louis, Iilinois 


F RoM this study of maps and globes, my 
primary-graders acquired concepts about 
the following: 

1. The shape of Illinois. 

2. The fact that it is divided into sections 
called counties. 

3. The location of Coles County, in which 
they live. 

4. The shape of the U.S. (This was before 
Alaska and Hawaii became No. 49 and 50—so 
be sure you include them. ) 

5. The fact that the U.S. has land and water 
areas. 

6. The high and low parts of the U.S. 

7. The high mountains between Illinois and 
California. 

8. The dark and light parts of the earth when 
it is either night or day. (This was easily demon- 
strated by holding a flashlight against the globe. ) 

9. The land and water areas of the world. 

10. The amount of water is more than the 
land. 

11. The water between the U.S. and England. 

12. The fact that the same water is crossed 
to reach France, Germany, Spain, and Italy. 

13. Russia, England, France, Spain, and Italy 
are near the top of the globe. 

14. China and India are nearer the middle of 
the globe. 

15. Japan is surrounded by water. 

16. Although children may dress and talk dif- 
ferently, and may have different-colored skin, 


UNIT 


This is the way a class of primary-graders 


in Illinois learned about 


MAPS 


and GLOBES 


they all need food to eat and houses to live in, 
and they all like games, stories, and toys. Their 
houses, clothing, and skin color will differ be- 
cause of the climate in which they live. 


Procedure 


To motivate primary children’s interest in 
maps and globes, I began with their immediate 
environment. I asked where the children were 
born, where friends and relatives lived, and 
where current events (like a fair or show) were 
taking place near by. 

The children were shown how main highways, 
railroads, and airline routes are indicated on the 
Illinois and U.S. maps. 

The TV program, Sergeant Preston of the Yu- 
kon, created curiosity about the location of the 
Yukon and Canada. 


Sample Lesson on State Map 


TeacHEeR—Who went on a trip before school 
started this fall? 

(Several children raise their hands.) 

teacHer—John, where did you go? 

JoHN—To Uncle Joe’s in Decatur. 

(The teacher charts the trip with her finger 
on a map.) 

teacHer—Who else went on a trip? Mary, 
where did you go? 

mary—To Chicago. 

(Teacher takes Mary's hand and moves it 
from Charleston to Chicago. Teacher continues 
to ask questions and chart trips on the map.) 

teacHer—Did the people you saw on your trips 
look, dress, and play the way you do? 

CHILDREN— Yes. 

(Now the teacher traces the outline of Illinois 
with her finger.) 

TEACHER—Has anyone visited a friend or rela- 
tive outside the state of Illinois or received a 
birthday card from such a person? 

Jim—I went to Indiana one time. 

teacHer—Where did you go in Indiana? 

Jim—Terre Haute. 

TEACHER—Jim, let’s see if we can draw a line 
from Charleston to Terre Haute with this crayon. 

(The teacher holds Jim’s hand, and they trace 
the trip. This is repeated with other children 
who had trips.) 

Some children will have concepts of Florida 
as “the place where alligators come from,” and 
of Texas where “the Texas Rangers” are. 

(Finally, let the children move their fingers 
across the mountains on a relief map. Here sight 
and touch are involved, and “feeling the moun- 
tains” usually makes quite an impression on 
primary-graders.) 


Sample Lesson on the Globe 


TeacHer—Yesterday, we were looking at a flat 
wall map of the U.S. Today, we are going to see 
where the U.S. is on another kind of map. This 
map is round to look something like the shape of 
the world. It is called a globe. I’m sure that 
you can see where there is land and water. Tom, 
come up and point to the bodies of water on the 
globe. Mary, you can point to the land. 

(The boy and girl take turns so everyone in 
the class can see what they are doing.) 

teacHen—Good. Here is the U.S. on the globe. 
Who can tell us something about the location of 
our country? 

(The teacher should ask questions until she 
gets answers like, “It has water almost all around 
it.” “It is near the top of the globe.” “It is con- 
nected to another country by a little land”—or 
“a lot of land,” depending on whether the child 
points to Mexico or Canada.) 

TeacHen—The mountains on the globe are 
shown in a different way from the ones we saw 
on the relief map of the U.S. They are shown by 
dark brown wavy lines on our globe. Jim, will 
you come up here and point to the mountains? 


Other Suggestions 


An effective way to help primary-graders take 
a world tour is to let them see up-to-date pic- 
tures of people and children at work or play in 
hot lands and cold lands. 

Another way is to teach them how to play 
typical children’s games from several countries. 
Either let the children choose the country, or the 
teacher can suggest them because of her stock 
of games. 

As an introduction to each game, mention the 
country, and then discuss with the children how 
they might go there. Here are some easy games. 


Hit the Bucket—England 


Five or more players. They form a semicircle 
around a bucket, or pail, standing at a distance 
of eight to twelve feet from it. Each player has 
a pebble, beanbag, or some other object to 
throw. (A basketball or volleyball can be used 
by older pupils. ) 

At a signal, each player tosses his missile at 
the bucket. Those who miss must pay a forfeit 
in the form of a stunt. 


Little Clown—Spain 


Any number of players. The player chosen as 
Little Clown goes through some action of his 
own choosing, such as clapping his hands, stamp- 
ing his feet, flopping his (Continued on page 80) 
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a A report of a sixth-grade science lesson on 
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EDNA D. SHERMER 


Teacher, Grades 5-6, Public School 
Pomons, New Jersey 


N MY Classroom, we allow two forty-minute periods 
I a week for science. It has been the custom, when 
we have a few minutes to spare, to talk about our next 
science or social-studies lesson. One day, a few minutes 
before lunch, I said, “Do any of you know anything 
about wedges and their uses?” 

The answers were those which any teacher might an- 
ticipate. 

“A wedge is used to prop open a door.” 

“It’s used to keep a window open.” 

“There are wedgie shoes.” 

Just then the signal came for our class to go to lunch. 
I believe it is a good idea to throw a topic to the chil- 
dren before lunch, or at the end of the school day, be- 
cause they not only discuss it with their meals, but it 
stimulates conversations at home when the children 
ask their parents for information. 


The Next Day 


When the children came the following morning, they 
were eager to tell me some things they had found out 
about wedges. I listed some on the chalkboard. but 
asked the children to save most of their information 
for science period. Some had brought articles to ex- 
hibit. One boy had a wedge he had fashioned himself. 
There were also two blocks of wood with two small 
wedges, a screw driver, and a cork. 

At the beginning of the science period, I said, “Let’s 
start with the single wedge. Billy, I believe you brought 
it. Will you tell us about it?” 

Billy got the wedge, and stood in front of the class. 
“I knew what a wedge looked like, but I couldn't find 
one. So I got a piece of wood and made this with my 
penknife. A wedge is an inclined plane. This is the 
small end. It slants to the thicker end” (Drawing A). 

As he ran his hand along the wedge, Billy explained, 
“It’s called an inclined plane because it is slanted.” 

“Are all inclines called planes?” Joe asked. 

“I don’t know. Can anyone answer Joe's question?” 

Sam’s hand went up. “Sure, I looked it up in the 
dictionary last night, because I first looked up wedge, 
and that said it was an inclined plane, so then I 
thought I'd check the meaning of plane. Wait a min- 
ute. I made a note. Here it is, ‘Inclined plane makes 
an oblique angle with the plane of the horizon; one of 
the mechanical powers.’ Pretty neat, huh?” 

“O.K., Sam,” Joe persisted. “Interesting, but you 
didn’t answer my question. I want to know if all in- 
clined planes are wedges.” 
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“No, of course not! A ramp, like going up on the 
boardwalk, is an incline, but you wouldn’t call it a 
wedge, would you?” 

Billy commented, “That’s right. It doesn’t wedge 
anything, does it?” 

There was more discussion; then the class decided 
to go on with the rest of the exhibits to see if more 
information might clear up the point. 

Norman was next. “I have two blocks and two 
wedges, but I think I can explain them better if I 
make some drawings on the board.” 

He proceeded to draw and talk. “This is supposed 
to be stonework. Mortar is put between the stones to 
hold them in place. Sometimes the stones are too 
heavy, and they push the mortar out. The weight 
squeezes it, and then there might not be enough cement 
to hold, so wedges are put in from both sides until the 
mortar is set enough to pull them out” (Drawing B). 

The class had been paying close attention. As he 
finished, hands went up. One boy called excitedly, 
“You’re wrong! My dad says that’s to keep them level, 
and he ought to know. He does that kind of work.” 

“Don’t get in a huff,” Norman replied. “We're both 
right. They're used to level, and to keep a space.” 

“I brought the cork, Mrs. Shermer. Can I tell about 
it now?” George asked. 

“Certainly. I’ve been curious about it ever since you 
put it on the table.” 

George proudly held the cork aloft. “I bet none of 
you kids thought a cork was a wedge! It’s an inclined 
plane on all sides, except the top and bottom. The 
small end goes in the bottle, and you push or wedge 
it in until it tightens” (Drawing C). 

He had taken the children by surprise, and me too! 
After some discussion on this, I asked if they could 
think of other uses. 

One child said, “They used wedges to lift the heavy 
stones on the Pyramids. I remember reading about it 
in an old book we have at home.” 

“That is interesting,” I said. “Could you bring the 
book to school sometime, and read the article to us?” 

Jimmy had his hand waving around. I nodded. 

“When my sister went to buy a pair of shoes, she 
found some she liked, but the heel didn’t fit right, so 
the man put in a lift. It was thinner at one end than 
the other. Would that be a wedge?” 

“It would, and you were very alert to think of it,” 
I said. 

Another boy, whose father was a builder, raised his 
hand. 

“Did you think of something, Donald?” 

“Well, it isn’t another use of the wedge, but I know 
one way they make them.” 

“Aw, that’s nothing. Any dumb bunny knows that!” 
said Jim disgustedly. 

Others cried out, “I don’t! I don’t! Go ahead and 
tell us, Donald.” 

“When my pop puts in a rafter after he puts up a 
wall beam, he cuts a triangular piece of wood, shaped 
like a wedge, out of the rafter.” 

“Can you draw a sketch to make it clearer?” I asked. 

“Tl try,” Donald replied. 

“This is the piece right here,” he said as he drew 
(Drawing D). “It’s called a bird’s-mouth wedge. My 
brother and I use the pieces to make stilts. We nail 
the long side of a bird’s-mouth on the side of a pole.” 

“Where can you get these birdiemouths, or whatever 
you call them?” one of the boys asked. 

“Come over to my house this afternoon, and I'll give 
you a couple,” Donald suggested. 

This remark pleased me because Donald didn’t have 
many friends. Maybe this (Continued on page 68) 
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Color sings in these boldly end 
bi.thely painted figures. This Madonna 
in a violet robe, with purple line encir- 
cling her, cuddles a white-clad Babe witt 


4 we idea of a Christmas 
Painting Party was a big 
success. | put some Christmas mu- 
sic on the record player, and soon 
the children were humming and 
singing along with the music. 

Then | suggested that they paint 
A FEELING PICTURE about the 
Christmas season. We decided 
that each picture should show a 
different emotion. Eight children, 
ages 7-10, were painting with big 
brushes and tempera, on gray bo- 
gus paper, 12” x 18”. You will see 
that each had a different idea 
about his angel or Madonna. 

Dora said, “This is my mother 
and baby sister," as she painted 
her Madonna, while Linda pre- 
tended SHE was the Madonna. 

Some of the boys who played . 
with the Little League said they 
had very different feelings as they 
painted, from when they were 
playing ball. 

As for my own reactions, | was 
thrilled with their results, and used 
some of their paintings as inspira- 
tion for two oils. Linda's and Dora's 
appealed to me, but mine lacked 
a mystic flair that a child has 
when he is enjoying the activity. 

We loved doing the Christmas 
paintings, and they were most 
spontaneous. We are convinced 
that it is possible to put children 
IN THE MOOD TO PAINT at any 
time, provided they are properly 
motivated, because we had our 
Christmas Painting Party in August! 


IRENA MARIS 


Teacher, Third Grade, Cannon School 
Denville, 
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A vermilien came! ridden bravely by a king % 2 
en gleams around him. as 


@ Mosaic Plaster Plaques 


Flatten a 4” ball of clay on a sheet of wax 
paper to make a base '/,” thick. Outline the 
plaque you want to make, and pinch off suffi- 
cient clay to make an unbroken !/,” roll. Press 
this roll firmly around the edge of the base. 
Now set the pieces of a mosaic design upside 
down in the clay. (Remember, the part next 
to the clay base will later be the top side of 
the mosaic piece.) Do not press the pieces in 
too deeply. Mark a place for inserting a pa- 
per clip in the plaster for hanging the plaque. 
Pour plaster on until design has been well cov- 
ered, or just to the rim. Avoid overflowing. 
When plaster is well set and cool, start on 
the edges of the clay, and roll toward the cen- 
ter until it is all removed. Sand away any 
rough or uneven edges. The mosaic should be 
clear and bright. ZULA MEERS KNIGHT 
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Felt Accessories 


Felt is an interesting material with which to 
work. After much sorting, feeling, and ex- 
changing of ideas about the scrap felt, the 
children decided to use it for making acces- 
sories. They explored the possibilities, using 
scissors, glue, and decorative material such as 
pearls, sequins, and simple stitchery, with ear- 
ring and pin findings. In a jiffy the children 
were proudly showing me the gay lapel pins, 
earrings, decorative collars, and medallions that 


they had fashioned for gifts. IRENA MARIS 


© Baskets and Mats 


Trays, hot-dish mats, and baskets are made 
of retama leaves and raffia, or any of the long 
pine needles may be used. Gather the leaves 
and allow them to dry slightly. 

If using retama leaves (the tree is found 
in Texas, Colorado, Arizona, California, and 


New Mexico to Florida), strip leaflets from the 
leaves and clip off the nubby ends. Now 
choose about six retama leaves, or nine long 
pine needles. Thread a rug or darning needle 
with raffia. 

To start a round mat or basket, curl the 
thicker ends of the leaves into a circle. Using 
buttonhole stitch, sew over all the leaves until 
the circle is covered. Now space six equidistant 
stitches around the circle, and each time 
around line up the stitches with the preceding 


row. Insert new leaves as needed. 


FOR AN OVAL MAT cover the leaves with 
buttonhole stitch first, making the covered 
part twice as long as the center of the mat— 
then fold, and sew the entire length twice, 
back to the uncovered leaves, where equi- 
distant rows of stitches are to be started. There 
will be no specified number of rows. Proceed 
as in a round mat. When needed, start new 
rows of stitches between the others. To make 
the edge, sew over and over, putting stitches 
close together. LAURA GRUBE 
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© Paper Jewelry 


A small pin or earring shape is cut from 
construction paper of any desired color, and 
more construction paper is pasted on until it is 
about '/,’”" thick. Pounding with a wooden 
mallet serves to press the layers close together. 
Drying usually takes about six hours. This is 
followed by two coats of shellac, a sanding 
(until all evidence of layers disappears), a final 
coat of shellac, then decorating with string, 
beads, and so on. A pin or earring back is 
cemented on, and the project is ready to wrap 
for a gift. JACQUELINE HARGRAVE 


© Drip Candles 


Mix plaster of Paris with water and pour 
into a foil frozen-pie dish (individual size). Set 
a medium-height candle in the center and hold 
it until the plaster sets. Trim the plaster base 
with pine cones, or tree balls set in the wet 


plaster. A discarded tree ball corsage works 
perfectly for this. Slit a circle of cardboard 
and slip down over the candle to protect the 
base from wax drippings. Let drippings from 
several colored candles fall onto the one set 
in the plaster, until a pleasing contour and 
mixture of colored wax drippings is formed. 
Then remove the cardboard circle guard, 
and touch up pine cones with gold or silver 
paint. HARRIET KUNCE 


© Pegsy Pull Toy 


Sand or varnish a piece of box wood of an 
oblong shape. Make wheels by puncturing a 
hole in the center of the top and bottom of a 
transparent-tape can. Typewriter ribbon reels 
or adhesive spools can be used if you do not 
have enough tape cans. Nail these loosely to 
the front and back ends of the board base. 
(Corks can be used as washers if the holes are 
bigger than the nailheads.) 


Glue on a series of tin cans such as color 
film comes in; or use frozen-juice cans. 

Cut an old broom handle into pieces large 
enough to protrude from the cans. Paint them 
in gay colors of enamel. Put these like pegs 
into the cans, and attach string to a staple in 
the front, for pulling GRACE GANNON 


@ Eggshell Trinket Box 


Plain wooden gift boxes (available from 
O-P Craft Company, Sandusky, Ohio) are en- 
hanced by original designs applied on the top. 
One we saw on display had a sleepy dragon 
made with broken pieces of brown eagshell. 
The background was filled in with white egg- 
shell mosaic, applied with household cement 
which does not show when finished. This soft 
color scheme blends with the natural wood col- 
or of the box and makes it look precious. A 
coat of clear varnish or wax is needed over 


the finished project. JANE TURNER 
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GRETCHEN S. SANDERSON 

ng pra! Art Teacher, Public Schools 

Sudbury, Massachusetts 

Tees RAYON etching holds a magic that 

ie all enjoy, from the lower grades F 
through high school. Here the upper 5 


grades experimented with crayon etch- 
ing, leaving enough strips of the top 
black layer to represent the black lead 
lines in a stained-glass window. The 
etched areas revealed the brilliantly 
colored pieces like colored glass. 

First apply bright patches of color. 
Avoid any dark crayon colors, Then 
cover the whole area with a thick layer 
of black crayon. 

Plan a window design to fit the cray- 
onéd area. Outline each part of it with 
a double line, cut out these areas, and 
place the cutout over the prepared cray- 
on sheet. Etch away the open areas to 
reveal the bright colors underneath. 

When the cutout design is removed, 
the black lead lines suggesting the 


stained-glass window will remain. 


heat To make a large bulletin-board dis- 
a 5 play, hang individual windows side by 
Pate side for a very decorative and brilliant 
Christmas decoration. 

oie Upper-graders felt this was a step 
a forward from the picture etching they 


had done in the lower grades. Candles, 
bells, and landscapes were favorite sub- 
jects with seventh-graders. 


| £ Originality and unusual techniques can 

> be the object of this project. Etching 

28g can be done with a variety of sharp 

ie tools, from a bobby pin to a compass 

og point. Scratching may be done in one 

ah. or in several directions—with thin or 

tire thick lines—straight or wavy. 

mes Even the bright color areas can be %, 
fe planned to fall where they are wanted, 
+ providing the design is made before the 

crayoning is done. 
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TUDYING Mexico at Christmas, 

my third-graders found some 
pictures of the Santos made by the 
Mexican Indians. They were intrigued 
that these people represented the Holy 
Family as simple peasants like them- 
selves. The figures—primitive, colorful, 
and direct—were appealing and under- 
standable to the children. 

Further study revealed that these fig- 
ures were fashioned with wood-carved 
heads and clothed with draped gesso 
cloth over a stick frame. The children 
were eager to try figures of their own 
in this medium. 

Instead of carving the heads of wood, 
the children elected to make them of a 
modified papier-mache. For this mate- 
rial, newspapers were torn into small 
pieces, and soaked in water overnight. 


Photographs show the work of third-graders in the public schools, Seattle, Washington 


Next morning the paper was rubbed and 
pulverized thoroughly. Two pints of this 
mush were measured into a large bowl. 
One pint of plaster of Paris, '/, cup of 
wheat paste, and one cup of water were 
mixed in. The whole mixture was kneaded 
into the consistency of heavy dough. 

This is an easily molded papier-mache 
type material from which the children 
were able to make quite satisfactory 
heads. It is lighter and permits more 
delicate work than paper alone, and it 
is stronger than plaster alone. 

For the bodies they used cardboard 
cylinders that came from the center of 
butcher-paper rolls. Glue joined the 
head and body. 

Properly, gesso requires a mixture of 
hot animal glue and plaster, boiled to- 
gether over (Continued on page 50) 


Creche with the Mexico 


IRMA FITZ ADCOCK 


Teacher, Third Grade, Latona School 
Seattle, Washington 
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Sawdust-Mache 
Ornaments 


RECIPE: Mix '/2 cup of sawdust and 2 tbsp. 
wallpaper paste with a little water. An easy orna- 
ment to begin with is a snowball, which needs 
only a loop of string or a paper clip inserted for 
a hanger. The use of large beads or broken bits 
of ornaments pushed into the wet mixture adds 
color. For candy canes, use a stick as a base. Turn 
objects frequently while drying, reshaping if one 
side seems to flatten a bit. 

Spread wax paper over the newspapers which 


hers, cover the desks or tables to prevent paper from 
ae: sticking to the object. 

er Painting these ornaments is as much fun as 
making them. GRETCHEN S. SANDERSON 
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Stuffed Paper Decorations 


Gather together your supplies—paper, ink, paint, stapler, gifts, and 
scissors. Draw Christmas motifs on a double sheet of white drawing pa- 
per. Cut through both thicknesses, making two identical shapes. Deco- 


Ice-Cream-Cone Favors 


Cover real ice-cream cones with squares of Saran Wrap or metallic 
gift-wrap paper. Fill with wrapped Christmas candies, and tie with rib- 
bons. 

Cones may be decorated with cooky decorations or small candies or 
marshmallows. Edible decorations may be applied by dipping them in 


just an ornament. 


Cooky Cutters and Glitter 


Show children many cooky cutters. Cut tree ornaments sug- 

im gested by them from colored construction paper, and dip each in 

Seem liquid starch. Drop them one at a time in a bag containing artifi- 
cial snow. 

Or, paint the entire surface with rubber cement, and shake on 

glitter from a salt shaker before the rubber cement dries. Shake off 

excess glitter to use again. DOROTHY M. WISOOKER 


Chains 


If the milk your school uses comes in bottles capped 
with aluminum foil, you have the makings of glamorous 
Christmas tree chains. These can be laced with colored 
string after punching two holes in each cap with a blunt 
needle. Trim with ready-pasted papers. Use caps later for 
arithmetic. MARILYN CHRISMAN FAIS 


rate on opposite sides. Staple edges, and inside stuff a gift, or paper if 
BERTHA ELEEDA MALCOLM 


raw egg white. 


Snowflake 
Tree 


Fold a circle of any thin paper 
into thirds and sixths and cut open 
spaces on the folds. These may be 
made from colored tissue paper, 
foil, or gift-wrap papers of plain 
colors. The pastel paper used in 
offices for carbon copies of letters 
could be used. For a snowy white 
tree, use typing-paper snowflakes. 
Attach a loop of thread or string 
to one point for hanging. Vary the 
effect by using severa! sizes on one 


tree. CLARICE MOON 


CLARICE MOON 


Paper-Fan Garlands 


These may be made any size, for tree or room 
decoration. For a 2” wide fan, use strips of pa- 
per 9” long, or so. The longer the strip, the fuller 
the fans will be. Paper should not be thicker than 
poster paper or typing paper. Fold the 9” strips 
in half, crosswise, four times, to space the folds. 
Open and accordion-pleat by bending the folds 
alternately frontward and backward. Staple the 
bottom of each fan, and paste fans side to side 
so that the even-numbered ones point down, and 
the odd-numbered ones point up. 

This is an excellent construction for garland 
decorations, and could even be made from me- 
tallic papers or foil. If joined at the outside ends, 
it becomes a wreath. ROBERTA K. WIGTON 
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Start with an idea, and it's surprising how novel uses of ordinary materials de- 
velop. There's a snowman for a children's party table that the youngsters can put 
together. A white paper-plate face, with button eyes, and nose and mouth cut 
from colored plastic tape, is soon ready for a crepe-paper scarf and construction- 
paper hat. Oranges, painted white, complete the picture. 

Mother's angel-cake pan suggests a paper angel, the inverted pan becoming 
the base. A wax-paper tube covered with silver paper makes the body, and silver 
decorette ribbons are taped from it to the pan, Maypole fashion. Trim the edge 
of the cake pan with bows of sasheen ribbon to create a skirt effect. Cut face, 
wings, and halo from paper plates. Hair is curls of crepe paper. JOAN PARKER 


Fourth-grade children can prepare for a Christmas party, using a quantity of 
greeting cards saved from the previous year. The table tree is trimmed with the 
daintiest cards, and irregular-shaped ones may also be used for this. 

Quart milk cartons are covered with the long, narrow cards which are so popu- 
lar now. Make them into popcorn baskets by stringing handles of braided crochet 
or woolen yarn through two opposite sides at the top. Individual school milk car- 
tons may be covered with the smaller cards, for favors. 

Three-dimensional ornaments, balls and bells, are made by joining two match- 
ing shapes cut to the center in opposite directions. JEAN O. MITCHELL 
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Wallpaper Stockings 


A large discarded wallpaper sample book provided the 
basis for our Christmas stockings. Each child chose a page 
from the sample book for his stocking—one that resem- 
bled stocking material. 

After drawing the stocking shape on scrap paper, it 
was transferred to the wallpaper and cut out. (Many chil- oad : . 
dren may prefer to cut directly from the wallpaper.) A 
cuff of light-colored paper was pasted to the top of each a) ee, eee a 14 
one. Names were crayoned on, or cut-paper letters ae 
pasted to the cuff. oot 

Our chalkboard became the "fireplace." | used red 
chalk to make the bricks. The children hung the stockings 
on the ledge above it. We also decided to make wall- 
paper trees. Some made trim by curling strips from col- 


ored ads in magazines. CLARA L. JENKINS 
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HILDREN at Hilltop Elementary School take unusual in- 

terest in keeping their school clean. But at Christmas time 
soapsuds become an art medium with which they have much fun. 
And their suds creations are durable—after drying for twenty- 
four hours, they will last throughout the holidays. 

These Nyack boys and girls have been learning how to design 
realistic stained-glass windows, three-dimensional pictures for 
chalkboards, snowmen, package decorations, and snowdrifts for 
their Christmas trees. 

The versatile ingredient for all of this art work is economical 
soapsuds. To produce suds of a working consistency, all you need 
to do is pour several cups of packaged soap (or detergent) and a 
little water into a bowl, then mix with an electric or a hand beater. 
Suds used for painting should have the consistency of whipped 
cream or stiff meringue. Those used for making figures like snow- 
balls or snowmen require less water and should have the consis- 
tency of modeling clay or cooky dough. 

To obtain different colors, add vegetable coloring or poster 
paint along with the water when beating the suds mixture. 

Our Christmas art sessions last year began with the preparation 
of a stained-glass window picturing the Madonna and Child. First, 
we sketched the outlines on the window with a sliver of soap. Then 
the lines were covered with black tempera paint. This produced 
the traditional leaded effect, and also delineated the areas in 
which the colors were to be applied. 

Next, the boys and girls mixed their suds “paint,” putting a dif- 
ferent color in each cup of a large muffin tin. With this artist's 
palette at hand, the youngsters proceeded to finish coloring the 
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SOAPSUDS 


MICHAEL LONGUIL 


Industrial Arts and Crafts Teacher 
Public Schools, Nyack, New York 


window by brushing on the suds paint, taking care not to damage 
the "leaded" outline. 

The class should create its own color scheme. The resulting win- 
dow will be a translucent, three-dimensional creation that can be 
admired by passers-by as well as by the children in the room. 

We next decorated a chalkboard with a jolly Santa Claus pic- 
ture. The snowy white soapsuds on the green background pro- 
duced an effective contrast. We outlined Santa with chalk and 
then covered the chalk marks and filled in areas to be accented, 
with paintbrushes and thick suds. By applying two or three coats 
of the suds, the pupils again produced a three-dimensional effect 
that was particularly pleasing to them. 

The class also used meringuelike ‘suds snow" to decorate their 
packages and Christmas tree. When trimming their miniature tree, 
they first attached the ornaments. Then they drifted suds on the 
boughs with spatulas and long-handled spoons. 

Their gift packages, of course, required a different technique. 
After wrapping the boxes with colored paper, the pupils used 
pastry tubes filled with suds to make simple figures like stars, 
candy canes, and trees, on the broader surface. 

To make snowmen, snowballs, and other figures, they used the 
thicker claylike variety of suds, molding it with their hands. They 
made faces for their snowmen with beads and sequins, and 
dressed them up with paper hats, fabric scarves, and pipe-cleaner 
canes. 

Since this Christmas decorating has been accomplished with 
soapsuds, the pupils’ work can easily be washed off when the holi- 
days are over. And their new classroom will be as shiny as ever. 
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UR room planned a scene in mosaic, influ- 


teachers wanted te share them, 
if you good Christmas material 
send it te 


enced by the recent attention given to that 
medium. The three boys on the committee chose 
r n J "Three Wise Men" for their subject. They planned to 
Pn = use metallic paper scraps from envelope linings, Christ- 
nae it. mas wrappings, and so on. What else could be so apt- 

These pages ly portrayed in this splendor? 
ne we were able te bring te you 4 Brown wrapping paper was measured and lines were 


drawn, to fit the bulletin board exactly; the extra mar- 
gins were left on until the picture was painted. 
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Fy ATERIALS: clear plastic, colored cellophane, rubber cement, and black 
) om tape. (If you can get used X-ray films, soak off the emulsion in 
warm water, ammonia, and detergent, removing it with a razor blade.) 
PROCEDURE: Tape together pieces of plastic to make an area one or two inches 
larger all around than the window is to be. Tape on both sides, for greater security. 
With an opaque projector, project a picture (previously drawn by the children) onto 
the plastic, and draw it with crayon or a felt pen. 

Place the plastic face down on the floor, lay cellophane of the desired color over 
one section at a time, and cut with razor. Apply rubber cement to each piece, and 
let dry. Go over all the outlines on the plastic with the cement, also. When the cement 
is dry, lay the cellophane sections, cemented side down, and press firmly to the plastic. 

The final effect is well worth the effort involved. 


VESTAL. R. NICHOLAS 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Meridian School 
okomo, indiena 
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FOLLOW THE GLEAM 


GLADYS L. JACKSON 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Garfield School 
Moline, Illinois 


The boys decided that a close-up of the three men 
without their camels would be the best treatment. They 
drew the men and the star and painted them with post- 
er paint, keeping to rather flat, dull background colors. 

After the painting was done, the boys trimmed their 
picture, taped it in place, and began the mosaic work. 
The pieces of metallic paper were glued on (not past- 
ed). Since the pieces are glued on, the picture may be 
rolled up, wrapped, and put away without fear of 
pieces falling off. 

It took quite a lot of time, but the boys enjoyed it 
so much that they worked recesses and after school to 
have it ready to enjoy a full week before Christmas. 
As the shiny pieces went into place, the scene became 
quite alive. 

The children loved looking at it from different places 
in the room where the light, striking it at various an- 
gles, changed the scene in almost kaleidoscopic effect. 
Although the picture had to be made over an angle 
in the wall, this did not seem to detract at all! 
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Two stories for primary grades from 
Inez T. Jourdenais 


IPALOOK’sS 


HE missionary teacher was new to the cold and frozen North 

where little Ipalook lived with his Eskimo father and moth- 

er. She was showing the children pictures of Santa Claus and 

his reindeer. The eyes of Ipalook were big and round as he tried 

to imagine what it would be like to see Santa. He opened them 

still wider at pictures of reindeer flying through the air and 
climbing roofs and chimneys. 

“Of course, Santa’s reindeer would be different,” he thought, 
and let it go at that. But he was eager to tell the teacher about 
the reindeer that he and his father knew. She learned that to 
the people of the far north, the reindeer takes the place of the 
horse, and the cow, and the sheep. 

Ipalook told her about riding over the ice and snow with his 
father and mother, on a sledge drawn by a reindeer. He told 
about drinking the rich milk of the reindeer. !xe said that the 
Eskimos eat the meat for food, and tan the hide for leather. 
They use the leather for clothing and to make equipment needed 
for hunting and fishing. 

“In the summertime,” he continued—but the teacher laughed. 

Then she told him about the boys and girls farther south who 
think that Eskimo land is always all ice and snow. The boy and 
the new teacher laughed together because they knew that in 
the far north the summers are short, but some days are very 
warm, and that there are flowers and other plants growing. 

Ipalook asked her to go outdoors with him, to look at the 
young reindeer which his father had given him. “He gets all 
white in the winter,” he told the teacher. “His hair gets longer 
and thicker, too.” 

The teacher, who was not very tall, noticed that the reindeer 
was about her height. “How do you feed reindeer, and keep 
them warm in winter?” 

Ipalook was pleased to tell her something that she did not 
know. “Reindeer like very cold weather. They do not live in 
barns. They feed themselves. In the coldest weather,” said he, 
“reindeer can paw the snow and dig out a kind of moss to eat.” 

She nodded because she knew that he was talking about white 
lichens or reindeer moss. 

The teacher liked to hear the Eskimos speak their own lan- 
guage, but they had also been learning to speak English. Ipalook 
managed to make her understand quite easily. He continued 
proudly, “My father says that a herd of reindeer was brought 
to us from Lapland. Some Lapps came, too, and taught my peo- 
ple how to care for them. Now we have great herds. My father 
helps to tend a herd, and sometimes I help him.” 

As Ipalook and the teacher walked back to the school, she 
was thinking about some of the ways in which she could be use- 
ful to these friendly people with whom she would be making her 
home for many months to come, in summer and winter. 


AV Suggestions 


Eskimo Children (filmstrip), Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc. 

Eskimos of Alaska (films; color; b & w), Bailey Films, Inc. 

Nannook and Okawa of the Cold Lands (filmstrip, color), Eye 

Gate House, Inc. 


REINDEER. 


CHRISTMAS IN 
ESKIMO LAND 


OMAK is a little Eskimo girl whose home is in a small village way up near the 
Arctic Circle. “Such a queer little village,” you might think. But Oomak does 
not think so. She is very happy there. Her family live where they hardly ever see 
many white people, and their homes have not changed from the kind of houses 
made by their fathers and grandfathers. The houses are made of wood that the 
ocean brings to the shores. They are sunk deep in the ground and covered with 
sod and dirt. They are soon buried in deep snow in the winter. In this way, the 
people keep snug and warm. Only the church and the barnlike schoolhouse and 
the home of the missionary are built of real lumber. 

On the Christmas Eve of our story, all the one hundred and fifty people in the 
Eskimo village are gathering for services and a party in the new wooden church. 
They are singing carols. They sing just the same songs that you do at Christmas 
time—only they sing them in the Eskimo language. The missionary and teachers 
have been helping them learn the songs for several weeks. Eskimos enjoy singing. 

After the singing, there is a parade outdoors. Two men with lanterns, and one 
with a very large paper star, lead the fathers, mothers, and children around. 
When they return to the church for more singing, the Eskimos hear their white 
friends tell the story of the birth of Christ. They listen carefully to the part about 
the angels singing, “Peace on earth—good will to men,” and the coming of the 
wise men. Not so many years ago, little Oomak’s family and neighbors did not 
know religion as we know it. They feared bad spirits and cold spirits, and wor- 
shiped the good spirits of their imagination. 

After more singing, the Eskimos hear a strange sound. Hark! It’s bells! Hurry- 
ing to the door they see someone driving right to the front of the church on an 
Eskimo sled. “Santa!” someone shouts in surprise. The Eskimos welcome him and 
all his gifts. Of course, some gifts have already been hung on the Christmas tree. 
Well, not exactly a tree. This one is made of reindeer horns. Oomak and her 
brothers think that it is quite beautiful. Not many trees grow this far north 
where the summers are so short, and the winters so cold. 

Santa jingles his bells, and dances gaily about. His pawing and stamping move- 
ments remind the Eskimo people of their reindeer. Santa is wearing a red suit 
trimmed with white fox furs that would cost your mother a great deal of money if 
she were to buy them. His hair and whiskers look just like the white hair that 
a reindeer wears in the winter on his chest and stomach. As the jolly old man 
dances, he says funny things in Eskimo language that make the people laugh. 

After the presents are opened, the Eskimo fathers, mothers, and children have 
something to eat. They have ice cream, too, Eskimo ice cream is made of frozen 
reindeer fat shaved fine, creamed with seal oil, and flavored with bitter black 
berries. When a white man eats this ice cream for the first time, it makes him 
think of an ice-cream sundae made with cod-liver oil, but the Eskimos think it 
is very delicious. And so, everyone enjoys this Christmas Eve. 
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ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE 


ACTIVITIES 


VERNE N. ROCKCASTLE 
PROFESSOR OF SCIENCE EDUCATION 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 


For Primary Scientists 


A primary Scientist's introduction to clouds may 
involve his looking for familiar outlines in 
them or seeing the sun disappear behind them. 
A more formal introduction to clouds, however, 
may be through the study of evaporation and 
condensation—two processes responsible for 
clouds and their cargoes. 


WATER IN THE AIR 


You can show children that 
there is water right in the air of 
the classroom. Fill a dry glass with 
ice water and let it stand until 
drops form on the outside of the 


will cool, or put it in a refrigerator 
for a few minutes, After it is cool, 
breathe on its surface. Can you see 
the “fog” that forms? Watch it 
evaporate, then try it again. Chil- 
glass. This is something that most dren can breathe on many cold 
children have observed, but if you surfaces to see the water vapor 
will color the water in the glass, from their bodies condense. A 


CONDENSATION 


After a child has experienced the drying 
of clothes and blackboards, he can be ex- 
posed to some increasingly complex and oc- 
casionally puzzling experiences. For one of 
these, set a small dish of water on a sunny 
window sill and cover it with a wide mouth 
gallon jar. Next to it set another dish of 

water, uncovered. In an hour or two, drop- 
lets of water will appear on the cool sides 
and top of the jar. Some children may 
think that these droplets came directly 
from the dish, even though they may re- 
peat the words “evaporation” and “con- 
densation.” After all, they can see that the 
droplets are the same as the water in the 
dish, and there is “nothing” between. To 
show them that water (Gentinued on page 66) 


Colored water in the dish evaporates and 
condenses to form clear drops on the jar. 
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then collect some of the water that 
forms on the outside of the glass, 
it will be clear. This helps to call 
attention to a source of the clear 
water that is different from the 
colored water in the glass. 

On a cool day set a small pocket 
mirror near the windows where it 


BASIC CLOUDS 


Youngsters can distinguish easily 
between some basic clouds. They 
can learn what cirrus looks like, 
and can draw pictures of it. Its 
wispy character is not likely to be 
confused with any other clouds. 
These clouds are made of ice 
crystals like the ones children can 
see on the freezing compartment 
of a refrigerator, or on the outside 
of a freshly perforated carbon di- 
oxide cylinder, or on their frost 
plates. 

Cumulus clouds are easy to 
identify. In them children can find 
many faces, animal profiles, and 
familiar objects. These clouds are 
made of water droplets—droplets 
like those that formed on the mir- 
ror, the jar, and the cellophane. 
Cumulus prides are warmer than 
cirrus clouds, just as water is 
warmer than ice. 

A child can decide which of 
these two clouds is the higher by 
watching a cumulus cloud float 
by under a cirrus cloud. He may 
decide, too, that it is colder where 
the cirrus (Continued on page 66) 


child can even hold his warm hand 
close to, but not touching, a cool 
mirror, and condensation of his 
body moisture will occur. A cold 
mirror taken from a refrigerator 
will “fog” when it is placed in a 
warm room. After a child has 
made his (Continued on page 66) 


Cirrus clouds are made 
of ice crystals like those 


ona cartridge. END 


Cumulus clouds are made of water 
droplets like those on a glass of ice. 


The top of this distant thunderstorm 
is cirrus, but the bottom is cumulus. 
It must be cold in the top! 
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For Junior Scientists 


untor scientists who have had some experiences 

with evaporation and condensation, as well as 
some observation of cloud types, are ready for 
more sturdy experiences and experiments with 
clouds, their formation, and their products. 


HOW CLOUDS ARE FORMED 


To learn how clouds are formed, children 
must first learn that gases heat when compressed, 
and cool when they are allowed to expand. The 
cooling that accompanies expansion of a gas is 
well shown by a carbon dioxide cartridge of the 
type that is used to power small toys and make 
soda water for drinks. If you hold the cartridge 
in a paper towel or a glove, then perforate the 
seal with a small needle and hammer, the es- 
caping gas will cool so quickly that frost will 
form on the outside of the cartridge. 

You can also show that compressing a gas 
will raise its temperature. Get a gallon can, in 
good condition, a one-holed rubber stopper, and 
a thermometer that can be inserted in the hole 
of the stopper. (A thermometer that has been 
removed from its scale (Continued on page 66) 


Pressing down on the rubber sheet raises 
the temperature slightly and evaporates 
some of the water in the jar. 


WHY CLOUDS FORM 


Early in their science program most chil- 
dren learn that warm air rises and cold 
air settles. They also learn that cirrus 
clouds are cold ones—ice cold, in fact. 
Now they can put all this together to ex- 
plain why clouds such as cumulus clouds 
form. Some air containing water vapor 
rises. As it rises it cools. When it has cooled 
sufficiently, some of its water condenses 
to form fog. This fog high above the 
ground is a cloud. If the condensation 
occurs at a very low temperature (high 
altitude), then the cloud is a cirrus cloud. 

There are, of course, other ways of cool- 
ing air besides making it rise. However, 
children will understand how many of the 
clouds are formed if they understand that 
when air rises it cools, and when it cools 
water may condense from it in tiny drops 
or ice crystals. 


CLOUD CARGOES 


To find out how much cargo the clouds can 
carry, children can construct a simple rain 
gauge. Since most rainfalls total only a fraction 
of an inch, a shallow catch of water is difficult 
to measure, however. If one-eighth inch of 
water falls, and a child can read the depth only 
to the nearest sixteenth inch, he may make an 
error of 50 per cent! If he can pour a shallow 
catch of water into a 
can of small diameter to 
make it deeper, his error 
in measurement is re- 
duced. A_ one-sixteenth 
inch error in measuring 
water one inch deep is 
only about 7 per cent. 
Rain gauges use this fact 
by funneling rainfall into 
a tube for measurement. 


This funnel top has 5 
times the area of the 
can inside. Water in 
it is 5 times as deep 
as the rainfall. 


Pulling up on the sheet lowers the tempera- 
ture slightly, and the droplets condense on 
the smoke particles to make a cloud. 


To make an accurate rain gauge, get an olive 
bottle, a large juice can (46 oz. size), and a 
funnel whose rim is larger than the juice can. 
Measure the diameter of the funnel opening and 
the inside diameter of the olive jar. Square 
both numbers to compare the area of the fun- 
nel opening to the area across the olive jar. 

Suppose the ratio of areas is five to one (the 
area of the funnel opening is five times as large 
as the area of the bottle). You would mark 
0.20 (1/5 inch) at a height of one inch on 
the bottle, 0.40 (2/5 inch) at a height of two 
inches on the bottle, and so on. At a height of 
five inches on the bottle you would mark 1.0 
(one inch). These marks on the olive jar mean 
that when one inch of rain falls into the funnel, 
the water collected in the glass jar will be five 
inches deep. When only one fifth of an inch 
of rain falls, one inch of water will be collected 
in the jar. Whatever falls into the funnel will be 
five times as deep in the jar, since the funnel 
collects rain from an area five times as big as 
the jar. Can you figure out how you would 
mark the olive jar if you used a funnel of differ- 
ent diameter? (Continued on page 66) 
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All three and more! On your KLM ticket to 
Paris you can stop over at Amsterdam, London, 
and many other European “must” cities — all at 
no extra fare! Non-stop DC-7C across the 
Atlantic twice daily. Tax-free shopping in 
Amsterdam. Guided tours available. Fly KLM 
to Europe . . . and beyond! Also—ask about 
KLM island-hopping tours to the Caribbean. 
KLM offers direct service from New York and 
Miami to Curacao, Aruba, and many other 
colorful Caribbean isles. See your travel agent 
or call KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, 609 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., PLaza 9-2400. 
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THE WORLD'S FIRST AIRLINE 


a 1959 


The Queen's Christmas Cake 
(Continued from page 20) 


The baker did not go to the city. 
He stayed in his shop, baking sesame 
cookies and jelly teacakes. 

The next day he thought, “I will 
have to use ordinary flour and sugar 
in the Queen’s cake, but today I will 
sort out the nuts and cherries, so 
that they will be perfect.” 

The baker had just begun to sort 
the nuts and cherries, when Mrs. 
Wenzel came to the shop. “Good 
morning,” she said. “A great many 
of my friends are shut-ins this 
Christmas season. They are ill with 
aches and pains. Will you bake me 
twelve of your delicious apple pies? I 
will take the pies to my friends, and 
they will be cheered.” 

The baker could not disappoint 
Mrs. Wenzel and her sick friends. So 
he spent that day baking pies. 

The next morning he said, “I shall 
have to use ordinary flour and sugar 
in the Queen’s cake. The nuts and 
cherries that go into it will not be 
perfect. But today I can make the 
seven layers as I planned. At least 
the cake will be a large one.” 

However, much to the baker’s dis- 
may, people came flocking into his 
shop with last-minute orders. One 
woman needed a coffee kuchen for 
Christmas breakfast. Another wanted 
some butter rolls for Christmas din- 
ner. And so it went. 

Soon the baker found that the 
Queen’s cake would have to be only 
two layers high. There was no time 
to make a larger one. “Alas,” he 
sighed, “my reputation with the 
Queen will be ruined. When she sees 
this poor small cake, she will no 
longer consider me the best baker 
in the kingdom.” . 

Just as the baker spread the last 
bit of frosting on the Queen’s cake, 
the shop door opened. Much to his 
astonishment, there was the Queen! 

The baker bowed deeply. “Your 
Majesty,” he said, “this is indeed an 
honor. I was expecting your mes- 
senger.” 

“I decided to come myself,” said 
the Queen, “I wished to meet the 
best baker in my kingdom.” 

The baker took the Queen’s cake 
from the table. He held it up for 
her to see. It was light and beauti- 
fully decorated. But it was still a very 
small cake. “Your Majesty,” he said, 


“you must forgive me for baking you 
such a small, ordinary cake. I had no 
time for anything better. The village 
people were in great need of my 
services. You see, I love them dearly. 
I could not disappoint them at 
Christmas.” 

The queen looked at the baker for 
a long time. Then she smiled. “The 
people here in the village are my 
subjects,” she said. “It gladdens my 
heart to see that you love them, for 
indeed, I love them, too.” 

Then the Queen accepted the cake 
from the baker. “It is perfect!” she 
told him. “I do not need a large, 
fancy cake. All a Queen really needs 
is to know that her people are kind 
loving, and happy.” 

The baker bowed in gratitude. 
“Thank you, Your Majesty,” he said. 
“May your Christmas be a joyous 
one!” 

“And may J wish a joyous Christ- 
mas to the best baker in my king- 
dom!” the Queen replied. 


Gift of the Heart 


(Continued from page 24) 


last year and it did them no good 
They are slow to learn.” 

“I came to ask no favor and to 
bring you no gift,” said Shona look- 
ing directly at the king. 

“Then what is in your package?” 
demanded the king crossly. 

“Something to show you,” 
said. 

“Just to show me?” asked the king 
with a sneer on his face. “Why would 
you bring something for me to see? 
I already have more beautiful things 
than any other man in the kingdom.” 
He pointed to the gold brecades on 
his wall, to the statues that decorated 
his room, and to the beautiful porce- 
lain vases filled with flowers. “These 
are my riches,” he said. “Could any 
man have more?” 

Slowly Shona opened her package. 
The king came closer and stared cu- 
riously. She picked up first a lock of 
her baby sister’s blonde hair that she 
had snipped off and tied with blue 
ribbon. “You have the most beautiful 
of woven fabrics,” she said, “but can 
your spinners make thread so fine 
and soft as this? And could they 
weave it into cloth with the beauty 
of a golden-haired child?” 
(Continued on page 45) 


Shona 


A Christmas Crossword Puzzle 


VIRGINIA GIFFORD 


ACROSS 
2. Covered with ice 
5. Joy 


2 
° 
6. Trim a Christmas - - - - 
e 11. Hang a ---- 
° 


12. To bite and grind with 
teeth 

13. To knock out ina 
prizefight 


DOWN 
1. on Christmas 


x 150 (Roman numeral) 

4. Old way of saying 
“You” 

7. Broken piece of stone 

8. Repetition of a sound 

9. To make a living bit by 
bit 

10. Author of “A Christ- 
mas Carol” (Initials) 
(For key, see page 45) 
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Now—a repeat of the children’s 
TV show rated last season’s best! 


Here’s your opportunity 
to point the way to 
better television view- 
ing among your students 
—a repeat of last year’s 


“Art Carney meets ‘Peter and the Wi olf?” 


‘Peter and the Wolf’” is planned for ee . 
Sunday, November 29, 5 oan; E.S.T. on A television story based on the Prokofieff MmUSUC 
ABC-TV. This show, beloved by critics 
and youngsters of all ages, stars the , 
talented Art Carney and the charming on Sunday, November 29, at D p.m., E. S. 7 on your ABC-TV Station 
Bil Baird Marionettes. There’s music 
aplenty, including the Prokofieff score of 
“Peter and the Wolf,” plus original songs 
with witty lyrics by Ogden Nash. All in 
all, a show of unquestioned good taste, 
warmth, and educational merit. 


New York Times—“. . . an enchanting 
hour for children and adults,” 

New York Journal-American—“. . . a show 
appealing to adults on the basis of its 
sophisticated caricature, and to children 
via its bouncy humor and visual charm.” 
Washington Post and Times Herald— 
**,.. one of the finest children’s programs 
ever offered on television.” 


Winner: °58 Christopher and Sylvania 
Awards, 


Classroom projects ideas . « « 
Make “Art Carney Meets ‘Peter and the 


Wolf?” the basis for classroom projects. 
A creative construction project could 
involve making paper bag hen puppets 
of the wolf, Peter, or Art Carney. Art 
classes might interpret the show’s prin- 
cipal characters. Music classes could 
listen to records of the original Proko- 
fieff score. English classes could write 
themes on the story or the “Animal 


ties Dest ene Wig.” This is the tale of forest animals who lived | Here is the near-sighted dog who falls in | But the duck, while swimming in a pond, is 
Cut out, display this poster —) together happily until an enemy came! love with the lady duck. . . swallowed by the sly wolf. . . 


Let it be the start of your classroom 
activities revolving around this educa- 


tional TV show. 


| 
In the December McCall's and 
American Home magazines, 
you will find a 16-page | 
‘Christmas Magic” Gift Wrap- | 
ping Guide filled with colorful 
ictures and “how-to” instructions. This | 
idea-filled guide may be removed and 
saved for inspiration in classroom projects | 
or your own home decorating and gift 
wrapping. Or you may send for a free | 
copy by mailing a card to: 3M Company, 
Dept. GBD-129, St. Paul 6, Minnesota— 

| 

| 

| 

| 


makers of the “Christmas Magic”’ prod- 
ucts . . . “ScoTcH” BRAND 
Tape, “Scorcn” sranp Gift Tape, and 
““SASHEEN’ BRAND Ribbon ’N’ Wraps. 

“SCOTCH” and “SASHEEN” are registered trademarks of 3M Co., 


St. Paul 6, Minn. Export: 99 Park Ave., N. Y. Canada: London, Ontario. 
© 1959 3M Co. 


company 
«++ WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 


t last, the brave boy Peter catches the wolf | And this is the man who is friend to the | But to see the whole story and hear all the 
and takes him off to jail! animals and judges the wolf for his crimes! | pretty music, be sure to tune in November 29. 
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HE SAYS,“WAIT TILL YOU SEE THE 
WINSTON COMMUNICATION PROGRAM!” 


CHANGE OF SCENE? 


THIS YEAR, FLY TCA TO... 


Fly TCA to C anada’ s famous Ski 


resorts. You can count on great skiing, 


skating, and other winter sports ona 
Canadian Winter Holiday. There is 
always snow in the beautiful 
Laurentians and the breath-taking 


Canadian Rockies. Take TCA, from one 


of 7 U.S. “gateway cities. 


Low, low Economy fares bring 
Europe within your reach sooner 
than you imagined. Shortest route, 
only one airline service. With TCA 
you can stop over—at no increase 
in fare—in as many as twenty 
European and ¢ ‘anadia n cities. 
“Fly now—Pay later” if you wish, 


CANADA AIR LINES 


See your Travel Agent, or contact TCA in Boston, New York, Tampa/ St. Petersburg, Miami, Cleveland, 


Detroit/Windsor, Chicago, Seattle/Tacoma, San Francisco, Los Angeles, or Washington D.C. 
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Jumper's Journey 
(Continued from page 19) 


in the third town. The grown-up 
reindeer didn’t seem to be very happy 
to see him when he arrived all out 
of breath, but that didn’t trouble 
Jumper one little bit because he was 
so eager to see what Santa was doing 
down that chimney. 

So! 

Jumper stretched his neck as far 
as it would stretch, and peered down 
to see. 

Hm-m-m-m. 

It was dark down there, and it 
smelled queer! He put his nose down 
just a little further. 

Of course Santa would be on his 
way up just then. 

Bang! He bumped his nose right on 
Jumper’s cold, wet nose! Santa didn’t 
seem to be very happy to see him, 
either. 

“Oh, ho! So it’s you!” Santa sput- 
tered as he rubbed his nose. “I sup- 
pose Twinkle forgot to close the barn 
door, and you got out. And that isn’t 
all he forgot. Well, no plum pudding 
for him tomorrow! But what shall I 
do with you? You'll get lost if I 
send you back, so I guess you'll just 
have to tag along as best you can, 
But remember—no noise on roofs, and 
keep out of the way! We have too 
much work to do to be troubled by 
a baby reindeer!” 

“So that’s what they do. They 
work,” thought Jumper. 

Santa climbed into the sleigh, and 
away they went. Jumper got far, far 
behind in the long distances between 
towns where chimneys were few, but 
he always caught up again where 
there were many houses. 

Whee! It was great fun for 
Jumper. He forgot all about being 
quiet on roofs. He wanted to play, 
so he danced up to Comet, and but- 
ted him in the ribs. Comet didn’t 
like that, of course, so he kicked at 
Jumper. Jumper kicked Blitzen, who 
bit him in returr. Then Jumper bit 
Cupid, who shook his harness bells 
in anger. Altogether they made so 
much noise that the children in the 
house awoke, and Santa had to hurry 
back up the chimney, leaving some 


of the teys on the floor. Santa 
scolded Jumper until he began to 
understand that he must be quiet. 

In the next town he discovered 
that he could see what Santa was do- 
ing if he peered through windows 
that weren't too frosty. Then he tried 
looking in other windows. A baby, 
who wasn’t asleep, cried when 
Jumper’s face suddenly appeared in 
his bedroom window. That awoke 
everyone in that house. Santa had to 
hurry up that chimney before he had 
finished, too 

Jumper was having a wonderful 
time. He danced around the beauti- 
ful big Christmas tree in the center of 
one town until he stumbled over the 
electric cord, and all the lights went 
out. Once he knocked over a bag of 
toys, and Santa had to pick them up 
and put them back again. He ate 
some popcorn balls, so several chil- 
dren had none. He made such a 
nuisance of himself that Santa was a 
whole hour late before the night was 
half over. 

In the early hours before dawn, 
Jumper began to be very tired, and 
very sleepy. It was hard for him to 
make his legs go lickerty-split enough 
to catch up. Finally he reached the 
last house in a town just as Santa 
came up the chimney. Jumper’s legs 
were weak from weariness, but he 
managed to scramble to the other 
side of that roof just as Santa 
climbed into the sleigh. 

Whoosh! 

Bang! 

Suddenly all the snow on Jumper’s 
side of the roof slid off, taking him 
along. The snow and Jumper landed 
on the drifts below, and Jumper was 
buried up to his chin. He wasn’t hurt 
because the snow was soft, but he 
was frightened and, o-0-0-0-oh, he 
couldn't get out! 

“Ma-a-a-a-a,” he bleated weakly. 

Santa was already on his way to 
the next town. He was disgusted 
enough with Jumper to leave him 
there but he came back, pulled him 
out of the snow, gave him a good 

(Continued on page 50) 


“Never again! Last year I worked like a dog in school until 
Christmas—and then I got a blackboard, books, and a pencil box!” 
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Gift of the Heart 
(Continued from page 42) 


The king said nothing. Then Shona 
held up a beautiful peach that had 
been plucked from the tree in her 
father’s yard. “You said you have the 
greatest of carvings. Can any of them 
equal this fair and fragrant peach?” 
The king stared at her and made no 
reply. 

In Shona’s hand was the third part 
of her package—the cracked blue 
shell of a robin’s egg. “With all of 
your wealth have you anything so 
fragile?” she asked. “Yet, thin as this 
shell is, it was so strong that it held 
life itself.” 

The king faced the girl. “What are 
you trying to say to me?” he asked. 

“That even he who has so much 
has only a little,” said Shona boldly. 

The king was disturbed. “If I have 
so little, then the men in my king- 
dom had best work harder to provide 
me with more,” he said. 

“That is not so,” Shona replied. 
“You can make no thread so fine as 
my sister’s hair, yet my mother snips 
if off, sweeps it up, and throws it 
in the hearth. The peach is worth- 


Key to A Christmas 
Crossword Puzzle 


(See page 42) 


less unless someone tastes of its good- 
ness or plants its seed to make more 
fruit. Unless new life comes from the 
robin’s egg it is unwanted.” 

“But I have power,” cried the king, 
who by now was very vexed. “I have 
more power than anyone in my king- 
dom. Why do you not ask me to 
grant the men their holiday?” 

“If I made a request and you 
granted it, it would not be a gift,” 
replied the girl. “A true gift must 
come from the heart.” 

The king was silent as he stared at 
the three things Shona had brought. 
The ticking of the royal clock sound- 
ed like giants’ feet. 

Gravely Shona picked up the lock 
of hair, the peach, and the eggshell, 
and wrapped them again in the hand- 
kerchief. She bade farewell to the 
king and left. 

It was on the second day of her 
trip home that Shona heard a noise 
behind her. Soon the king’s couriers 
galloped past her, raising great clouds 
of dust. Shona stepped aside into the 
bushes and smiled to herself as she 
saw them go. 

The next morning the spinners and 
weavers found a notice tacked in 
their hall. It was a message from the 
king. From now on they would work 
an hour less each day, and their trib- 
ute to the king would be lowered. 
Not only would they have Christmas 
Day as a holiday, but the next day, 
too. 


The men gathered around Shona 
that night when she came to sweep 
the floor. 

“How did you make the king grant 
us the holiday?” asked Frederick. 

“Make?” echoed Shona. “How 
could a peasant girl make a king do 
anything?” 

“But you must have asked him to 
grant it,” said Edward. 

“T did not ask him,” said Shona. 


“You didn’t even ask him?” asked 
Frederick. 

“That I did not,” insisted Shona 
firmly. She turned to the notice. 
“You can see it’s the king’s own idea. 
He has given you a much larger gift 
than you even thought of.” With that 
she picked up her broom, and began 
to sweep. The men looked at her as 
if to say more, and then shrugged 
their shoulders and went out. 


The spinners and weavers were not 
the only ones who were bewildered. 
Back at the palace, the king sat in 
his throne room, thinking about what 
had happened. In his heart he knew 
that Shona had told him only half a 
truth. “He who has much, has only a 
little’—but with that little he can do 
much. The king smiled. It would be 
a gay Christmas throughout his king- 
dom, and he would be happiest of all. 


MECHANIZATION 


UNDERGROUND COAL MINING 


The underground coal mine today is a 
modern, mass-production factory, 
utilizing the most modern rail and 
conveyor transportation systems, tele- 
phone lines and—most important— 
tremendous mining machines. 

Over 85% of underground coal 
production is now mechanically 
mined. Cutting machines make deep 
incisions in the coal seam; then elec- 
tric drills bore holes for explosive 
charges. After the coal is broken 
down, loading machines gather it up 
and move it by conveyor belt or shuttle 
cars into the mine’s main transporta- 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for use 
in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building @ Washington 5, D.C. 


tion system. In many mines, gigantic 
continuous mining machines combine 
these steps into one operation. Some 
of these machines can mine up to 8 
tons of coal per minute. 

The preparation plant, where the 
coal is sent for final processing, is also 
mechanized. It is here that the coal is 
washed and sized to meet the exacting 
specifications of public utilities, steel 
mills and other users. 

Today good working conditions 
and modern facilities have made 
America’s coal industry the most 
efficient in the world. And progressive 
coal operators are currently investing 
millions of dollars for even more im- 
provements to meet our nation’s 
growing demand for energy. 


Educational Section, National Coal Association 

802 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
Please send me a list of your teaching aids. 
Please send me information on careers in the coal industry 
for my students. 


91202 
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OLD GERMAN FOLK TUNE 


1. In win - ter’s snow, in ic - y sheen, Your 


cae O Christ - mas tree, O Christ - mas tree, How beau - ti- ful your branch - es! 
4 O Tan - nen - baum, O Tan - nen - baum, wie treu sind dei-ne Blat - ter! 


2. The tin - sel’s gleam, the can - dle’s shine, Make 
Du griinst nicht nur zur Som-mers-zeit, nein 


} + 


| 
| 
ah branch - es stay for -ev-er green, ( Christ - mas tree, O Christ - mas tree, How beau - ti - ful your branch - es! 
aoe: you a love - ly Christ - mas pine, 
mo auch im Win - ter. wenn es schneit. O Tan - nen - baum, O Tan - nen - baum, wie treu sind dei- ne Blat - ter! 
2 
t 
For this simple dance, 8 boys and 8 girls stand Meas. 5-6—extend right hand held high to part- 
alternately in line facing audience. Each wears a ner's right hand. Take 6 slow steps moving in a 
cardboard sign around his neck. On one side is a circle. Girls move to boys’ place, boys to girls’. 
stylized Christmas tree; the reverse is a letter | Meas. 7-8—about face, extend left hands held 
(with 2 blanks) to spell, "O Christmas Tree." At high, move in circle back to original place. 
es first, all face audience; signs have tree side out. | Meas. 9-10—clap rhythm (facing partner). 
. ao) SONG FOR CHRISTMAS Meas. |-2—clap rhythm of words. Meas. I1-12—girls turn over boys’ signs (3 
ao Meas. 3-4—girls slowly curtsy; boys bow. counts); all face audience (3 counts). 
Hey Christmas is Meas. |-4—repeat above, facing partners. Repeat dance. Boys turn girls’ signs. All sing. 
fh ie, A merry time, 
bk With mistletoe and holly— 
“3 With sparkling tree, 
With ribboned gifts— 
i When Santa Claus is jolly! 
CHRISTMAS COLORS 
A happy time, 
42 When families are meeting. LONELY CHRISTMAS TREE! 
Red as the candles gay, 
a Christmas os : Red as the suit that Santa Claus 
e A carefree time Trees of the forest stand in clusters or rows. : 
ie For play, and hearty eating! They confide to each other their joys and their woes, Wears on this happy day. 
ah oie ; And talk about things that no one else knows. Green is my color for Christmas— 
i Christmas ad But a Christmas tree gets lonely. Green as a Christmas tree 
A pleasant time— 
a A time for carol singing. Out-of-door trees are at home to the bees; Green as the wreaths in the window 
a Christmas is The birds bring them stories from all seven seas, For everyone to see. 
le A joyous time— And they find entertainment in every fresh breeze. Gold is my color for Christmas— 
(Bs A time for church-bell ringing. But a Christmas tree gets lonely! Bright as the Christmas star, 
i Christmas is So hang on its branches everything bright; Gold as the gifts of the wise men 
A holy time, Sing carols to cheer it and give it delight, Brought from their lands afar. 
A time for thought and prayer, And always remember to tell it good night; White is my color for Christmas— 
For love of God, For a Christmas tree gets lonely. White as the new-fallen snow, 
And man, and peace, —RUTH SAYRE BITTER White as the robes of the angels 
And good will everywhere! Who sang in the long ago. 
—ILO ORLEANS —ANNA J. BUTTREY 
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PUPPY LOVE 


Santa left a little puppy 
a Underneath our Christmas tree, 
With a card (His name is Holly.) 
Saying he was meant for me. 


Sound asleep in his small basket, 
He’s a tiny, furry bit— 


Golden, like my daddy’s coffee 
After he puts cream in it. 
Guess he thinks I am his mother, 
¥e ra For he gives a happy sigh 
Ay As he snuggles, cuddling to me, 
Sy <a When I sing a lullaby. 
4 ’ With his paws stuck in his dishes 
Bt, (He’s just learning how to eat), 
PAS _ He laps warm milk and cereal. 
iw (He’s too little yet for meat.) 
A, 
Caring for my little doggie 


Is something that I love to do, 
And his funny little barking 
Tells me that he loves me too. 
—ETHEL K. LACEY 


OE 1. A chip-munk, a pos-sum, and a big brown bear passed by a house one night, 
2. A chip -munk, a pos-sum, and a big brown bear peeped in the win - dow bright. 
T T 
Said the pos-sum to, the chip -munk, “Have youev-er seen astrang-er sight? Just 
Said the pos-sum to the chip - munk, “Well, ’'ve nev-er seen astrang-er sight!” Then 
=== = = 
| 
look through the win- dow, seethem all,hap-py as can be; Hear their 
S Th, chip - munk and pos - sum, big brown bear, saw the Star so clear, “Why, I 
== 
i + + 
THOMASINA WEBER do de«clare,” said the big brown bear, “Christ-mas time is here.” 
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MERMAIDS’ CHRISTMAS 


I wonder if the mermaids keep Lovely combs for mermaid hair, 
Christmas in the sea. With glinting jewels to glow 

I wonder if sea horses prance, Among the coral thrones and caves, 
Merry as can be, Where blue-green fishes go. 


Between the ocean’s plumes and fans, 
To draw a Christmas sleigh, 

Full of ocean goodies, 

For crabs along the way. 


I wonder if when velvet dark 

Is lingering on the land, 

The mermaids and their cousins dance 
In rhythm, hand in hand. 


I wonder if a Santa Claus, I wonder if at Christmas time 
Just right for mermaid things, They’re celebrating, too, 

Comes softly giiding in the night, And if they love this shining time. 
With fins—and if he brings Oh, I hope they do! 


—-SOLVEIG PAULSON RUSSELL 


é 
AGavion For rhythm instruments. 
e Add verses down to “one day.” 


1. Its tenmoredays till va+ ca-tioncomes, Ring the bells and heat the drums, 
2, It'sninemoredays till Vva~- ca-tioncomes, Play the tri- an-gles, beat the drums, 
3. It'seightmoredays till va-+ ca-tioncomes, Clang the cym-~ bals and beat the drums, 


i 


4 


Merry Christ-masto each and ev’- ry- one, Ten more days till va~- ca- tion comes, 
Mer-ry Christ-masto eachand ey’. ry-one, Nine more days till va- ca - tion comes. 
Mer-ry Christ-masto eachand ev’- ry-one, Eight more days till va- ca-tion comes, 


Making 


1. Let’s make a gift for San - ta, A map of our whole street, So he can find each chim-ney, Climb down and leave a 
2. Let's make a gift for Ru -dolph (He knows we think he’s fine), Acol-larof red rib - bon All trimmed with fra - grant 
3. <A_ gift for Mrs. San-ta— Now here’s one sure to please, |Be - cause she’s fond of cook - ing, A book of rec-i- 


lal 


treat, Let’s make a gift for San - ta, A map to show the way, So ev’- ry house willhave a Mer-ry Christ - mas Day. 

pine. Let's make a gift for Ru-dolph, A col -lar would be best, Oh, he'll look ex-tra hand-some As he leads _ the rest. 

We'll cop - y them so care - fly, And il - lus - trate each one, She'll bake acake for San- ta Whenhistrip is done. 
i. 
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Sle CPs Little Baby Jesu: 


‘ 


i 


1. OnChrist-mas Eve inBeth-l’emtown, A lit-tle  ba-bywas born. 
2. The wise mencame andthe an - gels sang. The shep - herds hur - ried that way. 
3. That lit-tle ba-by who sweet-lyslept Withfistsso tights ly curled 


| | ‘ 
LA 


a 
And the stars shone bright with a won - drous light That beau -ti- ful ‘Christ - mas | morn, 


And they knelt in prayer by the man-ger where The sleep- ing ba- by lay. 
Was Christ the King who was born to bring Sweet peaceto 2 trou- bled world, 


He 


Sleep, lit-tle ba- by Je-sus, Sleep on your Faas of hay. 


all 


"4 
4 


| 
Sleep, lit-tle ba- by Je- sus, Un-til the ‘break of | day. 


* 


WINTER 


Don’t you like winter, though! 
The white of it, 

the might of it, 

the squinty, glinty sight of it, 
the strange blue light of it 


that starts each ear ly night of it! REFLECTIONS OF THE LITTLE DONKEY 
Glare of ice. 
Sih Air like spice. It all comes back so clear to me— Starlight peeped in where young lambs slept; 
: starry night- like some rare gem— And Mary, weary and distressed, 
The swirl of it 1en plodding over hill and vale, With sheep and oxen standing near, 
: fg I brought the two to Bethlehem. Upon the soft, warm hay found rest. 
the twirl of it, 
the busy windy whirl of it; The journey tired the fair young maid; A breathless hush fell on the barn; 
creaky, squeaky frozen snow, And sometimes gentle Mary slept; Then suddenly the sky was riven. 
streaky hills where skiers go, And I recall that by her side A Great Voice spoke in organ tones: 
‘ quiet starry flakes that fall, Kind Joseph faithful vigil kept. “To you, this night, a Son is given!” 
3 ee ore: sprawi, At last we reached the crowded town, Within the shadows where we stood, 
P ar But found there was no room at all; I, too, with other beasts so mild, 
Don’t you like winter, though, Instead, the keeper of the inn Knelt down upon the stable floor 


Gave shelter in his cattle stall. And there adored the young Christ Child. 


and snow! 
—WILLIAM ARNETTE WOFFORD 


—AILEEN FISHER 
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These designs were all ‘‘painted"’ on with sugar icing. 
eke | Painting with icing and on real cookies!! 

Here's project so novel and timely, 

*y you'll find class delighted and 


cookies 


You don’t even have to bake the 
cookies if you don’t want to; 
use'‘store-bought"’ ones. For decorating 
all you need is icing (white, tinted, 


DECORATING COOKIES, 
Ideas for designs shown above 


Buy or bake 48 plain cookies. 
chocolate); a few small candies; fcing with 6 
cups sifted powdered sugar, 
: ‘ and, for Santa’s beard 8 to 9 Tbs. hot water. Divide 


into 5 parts. Leave one white. 
Mix one with 1 sq. bitter 
chocolate, melted. With food 
coloring, tint rest red, pink, 
green. 2—Coat top of cook- 
ies white, pink, chocolate. 
3—When dry, with small 
stiff brush, paint on icing 
designs. Shape with tooth 
pick. Finish off with candies. 
Coconut is for Santa-beard. 


use a little 
shredded coconut. 


What with winding up 

school for the holidays and 
all the busy days 

of Christmas vacation, remember. 

the lively flavor and smooth chewing 

* of Wrigley's Gum help give 


oe 1% you a little lift. Aids digestion, too. 
The CLARK*BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 
= Can help teachers get good positions in WASHINGTON, OREGON, 


se CALIFORNIA, other WESTERN STATES, including ALASKA & 
~ HAWAII. If you want ACTION on the best vacancies, REGISTER 
me: NOW. Mention THE INSTRUCTOR—FREE REGISTRATION. 

$05 Columbia Bidg., Spokane 4, Wash.—Member N.A.T.A.  C. J. Cooil, Mgr. 


WRITERS WANTED! 

ay PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC for sale to top-paying royalty publishers! All 
subjects, lengths needed! New writers wel- 


a Learn at Home Music ie important . . come! We edit, revise, if necessary. Send 
to you and your pupils! It establishes firmer leader. your scripts today for prompt sales action to: 
ship end builds group feeling At home in spare CARLSON WADE LITERARY AGENCY 
time learn new, improved methods to teact 516 FIFTH AVE., Suite 605-A, New York 36, 
N.Y. Phone: MUrray Hill 7-4970 


they enthuse over musical routines were new inter 
est in the classroom, This is the ONLY Home Study 
Sehool with courses feeding to the BACHELOR OF 
Mu 


Leading Agency seeks books, stories, articles 


* Educational, 
* Decorative! 
* Fun to Assemble! 


USIC dearee course you are interested in and 

mafl coupon ter iMustrated lesson and booklet. No 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Dept. 56129, 2000 Bo. Michigan, Chicago 16, Hi. 
Pub. School Mus. (Beginner's) Q Violin 1 


Pub. School Mus, (Supervisor's) Guitar - 
Ear Training & Sight Singing authentically scaled 4/2 


| Piano, Teacher's Normal Course times life size. A sure way 
Piano, Student's Cours Cornet “Tram to get student attention in 

« Anal. of Mus r f Ce rnet Tpt noture ond «ience closes 
y. Composition ‘ al mducting Legs move, wings ore trons 

ie he le. Counterpoint CC) Mar hing Ban i Arran ging porent, lorge stand for desk 


KITS FOR EVERY 
SCHOOLROOM! 


FRIENDLY PANCHO 
THE GRASSHOPPER, 


Ch 
Sa 


Harmony © Dance Band Arranging © Voice or shelf 
I NAVY SATELLITE V 


RD, faithful reprod night down 
to the instrument pockege and test devices. Two cleor domes 
for viewing of interior parts... .. Kit $1.25 ppd. 


SAN FRANCISCO came CAR KIT. Six inches of o 


: { otty State 1 the shelf, in the den or fomily room Kit $1.25 ppd. 

Dept 
Music experience HENZE 30 Main St. Park Ridge, 
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Jumper's Journey 
(Continued from page 44) 


hard spank, and put him in the front 
end of the sleigh. Jumper lay there 
shivering from fright and cold, and 
too tired to move. 

“Now you stay there!” Santa 
scolded. He covered the little deer 
with a part of his warm lap robe. 
“What a trouble you are! If I finish 
before sun-up I must hurry. You have 
made me almost two hours late al- 
ready.” 

Jumper was so tired and it was so 
very nice and warm under the robe 
that he soon was sound asleep. He 
slept so soundly that he didn’t know 
when Santa’s work was finished, and 
they were homeward bound. 

The grown-up reindeer were tired; 
Santa was tired, and his feet were 
cold because Twinkle had forgotten 
to put in the foot warmer. 

Santa sighed, and looked at 
Jumper so snug and warm under the 
edge of the lap robe. That gave Santa 
an idea! Off came his boots, and his 
cold feet slipped over beside the little 
reindeer where they were soon as 
warm as toast—and they were nice 
and warm all the way home. Santa 
didn’t miss his foot warmer because 
Jumper was it! 

When they reached home Santa 
put the sleeping Jumper in Twinkle’s 
arms. Then he chuckled and said, 
“This is Christmas. Plum pudding for 
everyone for dinner 

“What?” said Twinkle, who had 
forgotten to remember to see if he 
had forgotten anything. “What?” said 
Twinkle again. He looked after Santa 
who was on his way to bed and 
nap. “Now why did Santa say that? 
Of course it’s Christmas. Of course 
we always have plum pudding for 
Christmas dinner!” 


Creche with the 
Santos of Mexico 
(Continued from page 31) 


the fire. But a substitute was needed 
because of our school ruling against 
stoves in the classroom. A thin half- 
and-half blend of wheat paste and 
plaster made a gesso somewhat less 
rigid, but acceptable. 

Muslin scraps were first fitted on 
the figures, a few stitches being taken 
in vital spots. These “clothes” were 
dipped in the gesso and draped on the 
figures. Wads of newspaper were used 
to puff out the clothes where desired. 

When everything was well dried, 
the clothed figures were painted 
brightly with poster paint. The chil- 
dren worked in groups on the various 
figures. They completed a Baby Jesus 
in a manger, Mary, Joseph, and an 
angel with black braids, a cow, and a 
little lamb. 

After so much study and affection- 
ate work on the créche figures, the 
children dec ided to feature them in a 
Christmas playlet. They worked out 
the play creatively, and then wrote it 
down with the help of their teacher. 


The text follows. 
La Flor de la Santa Noche 


(Stage left is a church, suggested 
by stained-glass windows made of 
oiled p per and crayons. A red spot 
lights a child dressed as an organist, 


playing a hymn on the melody bells. 


A small — stands under ce win- 
dow empty. Two poorly dressed chil- 
dren enter right, pause outside the 
church, and listen to the music.) 

rpeoro—Don’: look so sad, Rosita. 
It’s Christmas Eve! Let's go join the 
Posada marchers. That will cheer you 
up. 

rosita—Oh, no, Pedro. That is just 
the trouble. I cannot join La Posada 
or go into the church. I have no gift 
for the Christ child. 

peoro—But you don’t have to have 
a gift. Everyone knows you would 
share anything you have. Just come 
and worship the Child. That is 
enough. 

rosita—But, Pedro, it is the Christ 
child’s birthday. I do not want Him 
to think I have forgotten, and care 
nothing about His Holy Day. I must 
have something to lay at His feet or 
I cannot go to the church at all. 

pepro—I have an idea. Yesterday I 
found myself in a wild part of the 
hills where I have never been before. 
And there, just beginning to bloom, 
were red flowers with points like a 
shining star. 

rosita—Oh, please show me the 
flowers! Maybe we could bring some 
to the Christ child. I think he would 
be happy with a gift of flowers. 

peoro~ I'm sure he would. 

(The children exit.) 

(The Posada Marchers enter, sing- 
ing. They carry the créche figures on 
a little altar. They are placed in the 
crude stable under the stained-glass 
windows. ) 

(When the Holy Family is in place, 
and the people have placed gifts on 
the altar, Rosita and Pedro come in, 
their arms filled with poinsettias. 
They place the flow ers around the 
stable.) 

Ist vitacer—Why, children, where 
did you find such lovely flowers? 

2ND VILLAGER— I hey are like a flam- 
ing star of Bethlehem. 

pepro—We found them growing 
wild in the hills. They have reached 
full bloom just today. 

rosita—They are our gift to the 
Christ child on His birthday. 

3rd vitacer—Let us call them La 
Flor de la Santa Noche—Flower of 
the Holy Night—because they bloomed 
this day as a gift of love. 

ALL (singing to the tune of “Away 
in a Manger’ ) 

Venid, pastorcillos, venid adorar 

El Rey de los cielos que nace en Juda. 
Sin ricas ofrendas podemos llegar, 

EI nifio prefiere la fe y la bondad. 


O come, little children, O come and 
adore 

The Child who in Bethlehem’s man- 
ger was born. 

You need no rich gifts to His manger 
to bring, 

Give love, adoration, and faith to 
your King. 


From time to time short filler 
items for girls and boys are used 
in the back columns of the mag- 
azine. We welcome, but cannot 
acknowledge, contributions such 
as quizzes, puzzles, jokes, rid- 
dies, and games. Items (except 
seasonal) not published in six 
months should be considered re- 
jected. Those with stamped en- 
velopes will be returned. Ad- 
dress: Girls and Boys, The 
Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


| 
| 
Kit... $1.75 : 
postpaid 


“T will go to the party,” his moth- 
er said when he took the invitation 
home. “I will then see Teacher's boy 
wearing his mukluks.” 

Although Sammy’s expression did 
not change, he was struck with fear. 
How could he have forgotten about 
the hidden mukluks? Of course his 
mother would expect to see Bobbie 
wearing them. 

When he reached school the next 
day, he hurried to the corner. But 
the chest was not there. 

“What are you looking for?” 
Teacher asked. 

“The chest,” Sammy said. “It is 
gone.” 

“Oh, that was an old one. It took 
up so much space, I had Carl’s 
father haul it away. I told him he 
might look through, and give away 
anything that was useful.” 

Sammy felt his heart sink. Suppose 
Carl’s father had already given away 
the boots—he would never be able to 
get them again. He heard the chug 
of the jeep, and went to look out the 
window. Carl was coming toward the 
school. Under his arm he had a pack- 
age wrapped in newspaper. Sammy 
dashed out the door to meet him, and 
grabbed the package. 

“It is mine,” Sammy said, tugging 
at the package. 

“Who says?” Carl would not let 
go. “I found them in the old chest. I 
am going to give them to Teacher,” 
he asserted, 

“Of course, you always bring gifts 
to Teacher. You even bring my muk- 
luks, and say they are from you.” 
Sammy clung doggedly to them. 

“Teacher gave us the chest. I give 
her the mukluks. How do I know 
they belong to you?” Carl tried to 
break Sammy’s hold on the package, 
and pushed him down into the snow. 
Now Sammy lay on his back, the 
package in his hand. 

Carl’s face flushed with anger. 
“Keep your old Eskimo mukluks,” 
he screamed, giving Sammy a quick 
kick with the toes of his own boot. 

Sammy got up and shook the snow 
from his clothes. He took the pack- 
age inside. When Teacher opened it 
she looked surprised and _ pleased. 
“Come, Bobbie, see what Sammy 
has brought for you,” she said. 

Bobbie’s father had come into the 
room with a fresh supply of fuel for 
the heater. He picked up the boots. 
“Where did these come from?” he 
asked. “Bobbie has needed boots like 
these for a long time. Now he can 
go outside once in a while. Cowboy 
boots are fine for inside, but you 
Eskimos know your own weather bet- 
ter than we do. You know that noth- 
ing but fur-lined mukluks will keep 
the feet warm and dry in this weath- 
er,” he smiled at Sammy. 

Sammy sighed with pleasure, but 
he was not completely happy, for 
Carl sat all day hardly looking up. 
Carl did not talk and laugh as he 
usually did, and Sammy saw that 
school was not much fun when every- 
one sat saying nothing, which was the 
Eskimo way. Could it be possible that 
Carl’s ways were good too? 

The day of the party they sat in 
their wraps, for the air was chilly in 
spite of the big heater. No one 


Sammy Brings a Gift 
(Continued from page 23) 


seemed to mind, for the games and 
songs, followed by hot cocoa and 
cookies, put them in a good mood. 
Sammy’s mother had been pleased 
with the way little Bobbie strutted 
in the fancy boots, and she laughed 
when he fell asleep sitting up in his 
chair with his feet stuck out in front 
of him. Carl, watching her from the 
corner of his eye, saw her pleasure, 
and knew there was no doubt where 
the mukluks had come from. 

Each pupil had been presented a 
gift of a small writing pen, in which 
the point popped in and out at the 
touch of a button, and a pad of white 
paper. Now Teacher was passing out 
some other packages that had been 
brought by pupils for their special 
friends. 

Sammy sat waiting. He tried to ap- 
pear calm, but ever since his scuffle 
with Carl, he had felt no calmness in 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


Dec. 10—Human Rights Day 

Dec. 15—Bill of Rights Day 
—Marking ratification of 
first ten Amendments to 
the U.S. Constitution in 
1791 

Dec. 22—First day of winter 
—9:35 A.M. 

Dec. 24—The 150th birth- 
day anniversary of Kit 
(Christopher) Carson, the 
frontier scout 

Dec. 25—Christmas; also 
birthday of Clara Barton, 
founder of American Red 
Cross 

Dec. 26—First day of Cha- 
nukah 

Dec. 31—New Year's Eve 


his heart—no quietness in his mind. 
Only by making things right would 
he ever find it, he knew. He did not 
think anyone had seen the package 
which he slipped under the tree when 
he arrived that morning. He had put 
Carl’s name on it himself. 

Now only two packages were left. 
They were side by side, and almost 
the same size. Teacher lifted them 
together. “Sammy,” she read, “and 
Carl.” 

Sammy hesitated, but when Carl 
left his seat he followed. They took 
their packages, and began unwrap- 
ping them at once. When the paper 
had been removed, Carl stood hold- 
ing a pair of fine fur-trimmed muk- 
luks, and Sammy a fine pair of cow- 
boy boots. 

The boys looked at each other, 
and laughed. Each shed his old boots, 
and donned the new. 

Carl jumped to his feet testing out 
the new footwear. “These are great,” 
he shouted. “Now my feet will keep 
warm. Now I can walk instead of al- 
ways riding.” He whacked Sammy on 
the back, and then thrust his arm 
through the Eskimo boy’s. 

Sammy smiled at Carl. “Cowboy 
boots nice, too,” he said. He knew, 
at last, that they understood each 
other’s ways. 


11 Multiplication Quiz Cards 


tee 


Musical Multiplication Records 


Now let your class have fun drilling on the tables 
from Twos through Twelves 


Now for the first time the Multiplica- 
tion Tables have been set to music and 
put on records! Thousands of schools 
have ordered these new Bremner Multi- 
plication Records. Teachers and pupils 
find them a welcome change from the 
monotony of routine drill. 


Each table—from the Twos through the 
Twelves—has its own distinctive tune 
and catchy jingle. Fife, drum and clari- 
net lead the drill in a gay, spirited 
tempo. Because children habitually 
memorize their records, they quickly 
master the multiplication tables with 
these records. 


A school principal in Lewiston, Pa. 
writes: “Our children are taking new 
interest in learning their multiplication. 
Your records have a unique approach 
and a good one. Excellent investment 
for schools and parents.” 


The set consists of 5 double-faced rec- 
ords (one table on each side) and 11 
quiz cards. There is a musical quiz 
game for each table. Everyone in your 


class will have fun trying to “beat the 
man on the record” in the quiz. 


Bremner Musical Multiplication Ree- 
ords are sold only by mail—not avail- 
able in stores. If not delighted after 
five days trial, return them for full re- 
fund. Complete set only $9.95 postpaid. 
Please specify 45 rpm or 78 rpm speed. 
BREMNER MULTIPLICATION RECORDS 
Dept. R-118, WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 

Please send me a set of 5 Multiplication Ree 
ords and 11 Quiz Cards, I understand thet if 


I am not fully satisfied, I can return the com 
plete set within five days for full refund 


C) $9.95 ene. 
O 45 RPM 


0 School purchase order en 
O 78 RPM 


Mame 


City State 


BRITISH RAILWAYS avs 


Thrift 


WAYS 


RITISH 


J 
50999 5 


RAILWAYS 


SAVE See Britain 


and Ireland at less cost, in comfort, by 
train! Distances are short . . . service 
frequent and convenient. Buy Thrift 
Coupons before leaving U. S. (not sold 
overseas). Good for up to 1000 miles 
. .. use also on Irish cross-channel and 
MacBrayne’s steamers. 


Obtain them from 
your Travel Agent 


1st CLASS 2nd CLASS 


Wish “planning” literature? 
Write British Railways, Dept. 19-12 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
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BRITISH 
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Prefer 
a Pass? 


Buy British Railways 
“Guest Ticket”... 
good on any train in 
England, Scotland, 
and Wales (except for 
a few Continentai 
boat trains) at any 
time for 9 consecu- 
tive days. Just show 
your “Guest Ticket” 
and go where you 
will. First Class $36, 
Second Class $24, 
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Song flute 


Makes music fun for 
elementary pupils and teachers 


The Song Flute program is complete with instruction books and supplementary 
music for concert programs. Instruments are available in choice of red, yellow, 
ivory or black, Plastic storage bag included. 


OFFER 


1— SONG FLUTE... $1.00 
1 — TEACHER'S 
HANDBOOK.... 
1— CLASSROOM 
BOOK 


INTRODUCTORY 


Teaching the Song Fiute requires no special training . . . no 
degree in instrumental music, and may be taught in any class- 
room. This musically accurate instrument, however, provides 
pre-band training of first calibre. Youngsters learn rapidly 
and look forward to band membership later. Song Flute when 
used with a vocal program adds greatly to understanding and 
progress. Sead $1 for special offer to— 


Conn Corporation — Dept. J- 2012, Elkhart, Ind. 


TOTAL VALUE. 


$700 
(ONE SET LIMIT) 


Designed for school and home. Large type on cards 
3° x6". Simple, easy, inexpensive way to introduce 
the fundamentals of Foreign Languages. Designed 
by Marjorie Lowry Pei, noted consultant and teacher 
of foreign languages. Five sets as follows: 
4080 RUSSIAN ALPHABET AND NUMBERS. 
Consists of Alphabet, Number Words, Phrases and 
Key to pronunciation. 
4060 FRENCH VOCABULARY WORDS: Fifty 
cards have picture and French word tor familiar 
objects on one side; picture only on other side. 

4070 SPANISH VOCABULARY WORDS: Same 
Le verve est El padre esta as French, except that some pictures and words 

are different to conform with Spanish Culture. 

en el comedor 4061 FRENCH PHRASE CARDS: 50 phrases 
allowing many combinations of two or 3 cards to 
make a sentence. 
4071 SPANISH PHRASE CARDS: Same as French 
except for several changes in phrases to conform 
Write for catalog and sample cards from our 0 Spanish culture. 
complete line of Parent Teacher Aids Flash LIST $1.00. School discount 25%, on order of $5.00 
Cards. 15 titles. Ask your School Supply or more. Please add 10¢ for first set, 5¢ for each 
House, or send order to additional set. 


SCHOOL AIDS PRODUCTS CO., dept. 1 8986 Manchester, St. Louis 17, Mo. 


sur la table 


SCHOOL AIDS PRODUCTS CO., 8986 Manchester Ave., St. Louis 17, Mo, 
Send the following PTA Foreign Language Fiash Cards. 


bxs 4080 bxs 4060 bxs 4061 bxs 4070 bxs 4071 


Name Grade 


Address City Zone State 
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No Room for a Tree 
(Continued from page 20) 


He ate, put on his coat, and set off for 
the Palace. He had decided to go 
early, and try to be at the front of 
the line. The Palace was very large. 
He had never been inside before. If 
his family could live in a place like 
that they would have enough room! 

The line of people waiting to see 
the King was long even at this early 
hour. Anthony was the only child. 
He felt as if everyone was looking 
at him. 

Finally, it was his turn. His knees 
shook. His stomach churned when he 
entered the throne room. He wished 
that the children had chosen someone 
else. But then he looked up and saw 
the King’s kind eyes upon him. 

It seemed a long time before the 
King spoke, but it was really only a 
few seconds. 

“What may I do for you, lad?” 

Anthony tried to clear his throat, 
but when he spoke his voice sounded 
like a whisper. 

“Sire, I am Anthony, a son of the 
Old Woman Who Lives in a Shoe. 
My brothers and sisters sent me here 
to ask you to solve a problem for 
us, and grant us a favor. As you 
probably know, it’s very crowded at 
our house, but we would like a 
Christmas tree. We know that you 
are very wise, and will find a place 
for the tree if you see fit to grant 
our request,” said Anthony. 

“My, my, this is interesting. You 
say you have no room for a tree?” 
asked the King. 

“No, sir, not any space at all,” 
Anthony replied. 

“We can’t have Christmas without 
a tree, can we?” continued the King. 
“T shall see what I can do. Have all 
the children obeyed their mother? 
You know that’s important in every 
home, but especially in a home with 
as many children as yours.” 

“Oh, yes, sir,” said Anthony truth- 
fully. “My sisters and brothers and 
I have tried to be good all year.” 

“T shall inquire around about that, 
young man,” chuckled the King. 
“Now go home, and do not worry. 
You shall have your tree. And per- 
haps something else, if the children 
have been as good as you say.” 

A Page led Anthony from the 
throne room. “He really is a merry 
old soul,” he thought, “and I liked 
him. I just hope he liked me, too.” 

Anthony hurried home. He could 
hardly wait to tell the children what 


“Wait until teacher finds out we’ve 
got real snow for our play tonight!” 
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the King had said. After supper the 
children hurried to the attic. Every- 
one agreed that no one would dis- 
turb them there. Allen called the 
meeting to order. 

“Anthony, what did the King say?” 
asked Agnes breathlessly. 

Anthony looked around at all the 
familiar faces. The room was quiet. 

“The King said that we will get 
our tree, and maybe something else, 
if we have obeyed Mother. I assured 
him that we had. So I guess it’s all 
set,” answered Anthony. 

Shouts of joy followed his speech. 

“Gee, did he say when we would 
get it?” asked Aurora. 

“Where will he put it?” asked Ada. 

“How big will it be?” asked Alfred. 

“He didn’t tell me any of those 
things,” replied Anthony. “He just 
said we would get our tree, and I 
know he won’t go back on his word. 
Why, after I talked to him awhile, 
I felt as if I was talking to Santa 
Claus himself. Besides, there’s noth- 
ing we can do now but wait and see. 
It’s only nine days until Christmas. 
Let’s sing some carols, and then go 
to bed.” 

Eight days dragged by. Presents 
were bought and wrapped. Cookies 
were made and decorated. But there 
were no signs of a tree anywhere. On 
Christmas Eve the children went to 
church, and then home to bed. Dis- 
appointment was on everyone’s face. 
There was no tree in the house. 
Anthony was beginning to worry. 
King Cole had given his word, but 
it wasn’t Christmas Day yet. There 

was still time...... 

Anthony awoke with the first ray 
of the sun. It was snowing. The house 
was quiet, so he crept downstairs to 
look for the tree. He looked in the 
rooms downstairs, then climbed to the 
attic. No tree. He doubted that it 
would be in a bedroom, but he would 
have to wait until everyone got up 
to find out. It seemed like hours un- 
til the children were all awake. 
Anthony went through the whole 
house. No tree. Well, he had failed. 
He had failed his brothers and sisters 
who had put all their trust in him. 
He had promised—King Cole had 
promised. Anthony lay down on his 
bed. Tears were in his eyes, but he 
didn’t want to cry, not on Christ- 
mas. Christmas was a wonderful 
time, even without a tree! 

Then he heard a shout. It was 
Abner, and he was shouting as loud- 
ly as he could shout. It sounded like 
“CHRISTMAS TREE! CHRIST- 
MAS TREE!” 

Anthony ran downstairs. There was 
Abner, looking out the window and 
jumping up and down. Several of 
the other children had joined him. 
Anthony looked out—and there, in 
the yard, stood a tall evergreen tree, 
decorated from top to bottom! And 
that wasn’t all. Under the tree were 
packages, so many that Anthony 
couldn’t count them all. He could 
hardly believe his eyes. He ran out 
without his coat, he was so excited. 

“He solved our problem all right,” 
thought Anthony. “We have a tree, 
and it doesn’t take up any room in 
our house. King Cole is wise and gen- 
erous. He even looks like Santa!” 
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POPCORN CHRISTMAS TREE 
-ETCHED MITTENS 
CRAYON Fold an oblong sheet of 
truction paper in 
For room or package deco- Grecs:.6a8 
ration, heavily crayoned mit- half the long way. Draw a G < 
tens which have been drawn pine tree so that the center 
around a child's two hands will be on the fold and the 
flat on the paper, and Coin branches extending almost to q 
ing each other, look attrac- the open sides. Make two of < 
tive. Crosswise stripes these. Staple the trees to- mS 
that are wide and contrasted gether, down the center fold. ~e 


Open the tree and stand it 
up. 

String popcorn on a twen= 
ty-four inch double 
thread, with a needle. 
Loop the popcorn chains 
from branch to branch, 
adding a cranberryor pink 
popcorn, now andthen. Set the 
tree on a mirror, or ina 
large dish. Surround it 
with fruit and nuts, or 
pine cones, or Christmas 
tree balls at the base. 
ANN MUNI 


in color are good. Scrape 
designs with a bobby pin, or 
scissors blade. Fasten to- 
gether with piece of yarn. 
HARRIET KUNCE 


creative 


zdeas 


CARDBOARD CANDLES 


Even small and chubby 
hands can make beautiful im- 
itation candles, big enough 
for effective decoration in 
large classrooms, by shaping 
pliable aluminum foil around 
‘the cardboard tubes upon 
which foil and waxed paper 
are rolled. 

Try silver, gold, blue, 
red, or green foil. 

A bit of cotton dipped in 
orange dye or water color 
paint and twisted into the 
foil at one end, or fixed to 
the candle with gummed tape, 
will provide a realistic 
flame. 

Candles may also be made as 
individual gifts for home cen- 
terpiece. NORA COLLINS 


HUMAN CHRISTMAS TREE 


Make paper chains and tape them to 

the top of a tall construction-paper hat. 
A child can wear this like a costume in 
any dramatization where an evergreen 
tree is required. It is possible for the 
child wearing it to see well, and to 
move about the stage. GLADYS P. MORRIS 
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i GLITTER DESIGNS FROM USED FILTERS 
ey 
‘Hp Save old furnace filters! Outfitted with 
igi a pair of old gloves and heavy shears, you can 
Snip around the outer edge and draw out the 
pérforated metal. You will be rewarded with 
the makings of holly leaves if you salvage 
. the outer edge also. Wipe off any accumulated 
ea oil while the hands are still protected. Once 
HR the filter fibers are removed, it is not nec- 
week essary to wear gloves. Use imagination, along 
he with small bows of ribbon and some basic 
oe shapes. Cement may be used. Attach to gift 
>a packages, or hang on tree. MARTHA I. ANDERSON 
uf PAPER-PUNCH GREETINGS 
nt Fascinating modern cards can be made by 
cutting simple Christmas motifs from felt, 
$ pasted-back crepe paper, or foil paper. Deco- 
: rate the edges, or the middle, with polka 
¥ dots made with a paper punch. The holly 
wreath is made from felt, with a bow of red 
pasted-back crepe paper. Holes punched in 
the felt wreath are backed by one large ring 
of red crepe paper. 
Let pupils try their own ideas. One sugges- 
. tion will lead to another. DORIS P. WILSON 
« 
a ADVANCED 


CHRISTMAS ABC BOOKS 
FOR HOSPITALS 


The letters of the alphabet 
are put on the board and words 
beginning with each letter are 
listed--such as A for Angel, B 
-Babe, C—Candle, or Chorus, D 
for Doorway, and E for East 
where the star appeared. 

Old Christmas cards are 
found to illustrate each letter. 
Even an original verse may be 
typed or written in manuscript, 
to go with each picture. 

Mount cards and verses al- 
phabetically in a scrapbook 
(children can make their own or 
buy one) and present to a chil- 
dren's ward. JEAN 0. MITCHELL 


PAPIER-MACHE WREATH 


Take a newspaper, twist it into the 
shape of a wreath about 18” across. Keep 
on padding and shaping, tie with string. 
Wrap with strips of paper dipped in some 
paste. Allow to dry. 

Paint the wreath green with house 

paint or tempera. Make red poinsettias 
from gift wrap paper, paste petals on 
folding tag for strength. Make silver 
leaves the same way by mounting foil pa- 
per. Paint pine cones white or silver. 
Attach the sprays with fine wire to the 
wreath. AUDREY E. JOYCE 
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jers how much it will cost to send 
> to Grandmother. The man at the 
will weigh it and tell her. 


FRIENDLY PLACES IN THE COMMUNITY -NO. 4 


Some teaching topics suggested by this picture 
are discussed on page 68. 
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Dear INSTRUCTOR User, 


Children feel an urge to be creative during the Christmas season or 


more than at any other time of year. 
art and crafts, they write original stories, poems, and songs. 
develop new rhythms and dances. 


may be the opportune moment to encourage creative dramatics. 
Here, and on some of the following pages, you will find a variety 
f creative dramatics suggestions, and also several formal plays that 
were selected because each has something about it which we believe chil- 


dren would be unlikely to include without assistance. 


Self-expression is in the air. 


They create in the fields of 


They 


Skillfulness of 


dialogue, cleverness of plot, unusualness of theme, and the inclusion of 
large numbers of performers were considered. 
In case you have learned to diStrust the educational value for 
elementary-school children of the completely written-out play, you 
might be interested in my theory that all plays are creative. 
author had a creative experience in writing the play, which can be 


pointed out to children as a possible goal. 


The 


The director of a formal 


play is creative; though directions for production may be very de- 
tailed, there is always need for creativity in the realization of 
them. The actors are creative; no matter how letter-perfect they 

are required to be, there is creativity in the individual interpreta- 


tion of a role. 


Scenery and costumes must be created by Someone. 

The danger in the formal play is that the children, who need dra- 
matics for growth, do not have the best opportunities for being crea- 
tive. I believe that teachers can minimize this danger, however. 

Please write me your opinions. 


Which would you like to see emphasized next December? 


Your Dramatics Co-ordinator, 


Ruth Gadeall 


All that your pupils need is the 
starting spark to set their imagina- 
tions rocketing. Here are ten sure- 
fire suggestions, Are you ready for 
the count-down? 


Hope for the Morrow 
Every primary child in Lincoln School (Pen- 


dleton, Oregon) appeared in one of the 36 story 
pictures photographed by the fifth-grade teach- 
er Dick Huston, according to Principal William 
Rodney Rogers. ‘These pictures were made into 
slides and flashed on a 20° x 20’ screen. A 
chorus of children in the first three grades was 
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on risers placed on each side of the screen. As 

each picture was shown, either there was an ap- 

propriate song by the Chorus, or a Speaking 

Choir of third-graders gave verses prepared by 

the principal. Here are a few examples: 
PICTURE—House covered with snow. 
cHorus—“White Christmas.” 
picturE—Cub Scouts. 

SPEAKING CHOIR— 

What is Christmas? Do you know? 

Only gifts and food and snow? 

Of course not. It means much more 

As we think of days of yore. 

Christ was born in lowly manger, 

Making brother of each stranger. 
picruRE—Children playing with toys near tree. 
cHnoir—Christmas is time for toys and fun— 

Happiness coming to everyone. 
pIcTURE—Decorating the school corridors. 
cuorus—“Deck the Halls.” 
picruRe—Children in church. 
cuoir—Christmas is a time for worshiping, 

Praising His name in joyous singing. 
picruRE—Complete manger scene, 
cHorus—“Joy to the World.” 


Which material in this issue is 
more valuable to you--the creative suggestions or the formal plays? 


Some of the remaining pictures were: taking 
a basket of food to the needy, trimming the tree, 
singing carols, children dancing, hanging stock- 
ings, Santa outside a house, Santa filling stock- 
ings, children opening presents, making greet- 
ing cards, girl rocking doll, shepherds, wise 
men, children in school situations showing priv- 
ileges of present-day world. The final pictures 
carried out the theme “Hope for the Morrow.” 


Christmas in the Forest 
All grades can create a 
+ S musical play for Christmas 


that will use every child in 
the choruses and some chil- 
dren from each grade in the 
dramatizations, according to Katheryn Rember 
Carlson, who described how this was done in 
Bay View School, Monterey, California. This 
is the way their play has been adapted. 
Introduced by a Narrator, two Woodsmen 
enter and sit on a log. They speak of the day’s 
work and the fact that it is Christmas Eve. 
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Some Bunnies hop on stage while the kin- 
dergarten children who have been seated 
in the auditorium rise and sing a bunny 
song. Bunnies sit still. Woodsmen notice 
them and wonder if they know it is Christ- 
mas Eve. They begin to get the idea of 
having a Christmas tree for the woods ani- 
mals and so hurry home to enlist the help 
of their families. 

When the Woodsmen leave, the Bunnies 
hop about happily. Some Field Mice come 
to see why. First-graders sing a mouse song. 

The Mice tell the Squirrels, who are in- 
troduced by the second-graders singing 
about squirrels. A Bird hears the news from 
the Squirrels and tells it to a Porcupine, a 
Skunk, and a Bear—introduced by songs, of 
course. (Porcupine and Skunk are not wel- 
comed, but Brown Bear lectures them all 
on brotherly love and peace is restored. ) 

The Woodsmen and their families arrive. 
The animals hide and watch. The people 
set up a tree and trim it with food. 

Littlest Child jumps up and down in 
excitement; then whispers to her brother. 
He protests but obligingly brings a crude 
model of a créche to place beside the tree. 
Some children see no purpose in this, but 
an older girl upholds the Littlest by re- 
citing “Christmas Legends,” by Denis 
McCarthy (found in Christmas Bells Are 
Ringing—Macmillan) . 

Next the families hide and watch the an- 
imals find the tree. Little by little, animals 
emerge and select foods from 
the tree. Finally one animal no- 
tices the créche and calls the 
attention of the others to it. 

All kneel reverently, with paws 
or wings held in prayer posi- 
tions. (Continued on page 65 


We'll Take It to Mars 


It is fun to speculate 
on how visitors from 
another planet might 
react to our holidays. 

Gladys Harmon | Hat- 

ton School, Southing- 

ton, Conn.) wrote a 

play about how men from Mars learned 
about our Christmas. Here is how her plot 
developed. Yours might take an entirely dif- 
ferent turn. 

Two Men from Mars are commissioned 
to find out why Christmas is celebrated on 
the Earth. First they go to a toy store where 
Santa is interviewing children. Each tells 
what he wants. The Mars Men conclude 
that if Christmas is just asking and getting, 
it isn’t worth taking back to their planet. 

Next, the Mars Men stand on a street 
corner. They see shoppers carrying pack- 
ages. A Salvation Army lass rings a bell be- 
side a kettle. Carolers sing. The observers 
conclude that while giving and singing are 
fine, Christmas must be more than that. 

Finally the Mars Men look in the win- 
dow of a typical American home. The chil- 
dren hang up stockings. Then Mother reads 
verses from the Bible. The scenes she de- 
scribes become visible in a large picture 
frame. A spotlight is directed first on the 
family and then on the picture. 

The visitors from Mars exclaim: “Our 
search is ended. At last we have found the 
true meaning of Christmas. It is the birth- 
day of Jesus. Now we understand why it is 
a time of anticipation, of giving and shar- 
ing, of laughing and singing. It is a good 
thing. We'll take it to Mars.” 


Christmas Is-- 


All the children from 


; kindergarten through 

\ the sixth grade have a 

=. part in this framework 

for grade choruses 

originated by Frances 

ay Holland, who teaches 

third grade in Central 

School, Kent, Ohio. 

Risers are placed on 

stage for choruses. Through a simple frame 

suggesting a picture window may be seen a 

church—painted on a backdrop or fiat. 

Downstage left, a sixth-grade girl sits read- 

ing to her younger sister from a big book 

entitled “Christmas Is—” (She may read in- 

to a concealed microphone or her speeches 
may be tape-recorded and amplified.) 

In the original program, the sixth-grader 
opened the program by reading the follow- 
ing: “Christmas is many things to all of us. 
It is the joy we have in our hearts, the 
smile on our lips, and the feeling of good 
will toward all people. Our petty disagree- 
ments and disappointments are forgotten. 
Christmas is a time for wonderment. It 
shines in the eyes of happy children. As the 
day of enchantment draws nearer, the sound 
of voices fills the air, as each in his own 
way calls ‘Merry Christmas.’ ” 

After the opening speech, the Kindergar- 
ten, on the risers, sings two selections and 
exits. The First-Grade Chorus takes its 
place on the risers. Reader reads how bells 
are associated with Christmas, and the 
First-Grade Chorus sings about bells. 

Afterward each grade’s chorus sings fol- 
lowing an introduction by the reader. 

SECOND GRADE—Christmas is _ carols, 
Music: “Christmas Carol” from Music 
Hour, Book Two (Silver Burdett), and 
“Away in a Manger.” 

THIRD GRADE—Christmas is light. Music: 
“Christmas Star” from Singing and Rhym- 
ing (Ginn), and “Golden Carol” from 
Hollis Dann Song Series, Book I (American 
Book Co.). 

FOURTH GRADE—Christmas is a 
decorated tree. Music: “Christ- 
mas Tree Song” from Together 
We Sing (Follett), and “O Happy 
Glittering Christmas Tree” from | 
New Music Horizons, Book Four } 
(Silver). (Continued on page 65) Lb 


Blitzen’s Substitute 


“What might happen if—” 


can start a group creating sto- |) | 
ries to dramatize at any time. | | 

Just fill in a Christmas suppo- — | g 
sition and your children will ‘ 
be on their way toward origi- - - 
nating a December program. 

For example: “What might } 
happen if one of Santa’s rein- 
deer became lame just before 
Christmas?” List all ideas and PD. 
vote on the most dramatic. \-. 3) 
Here’s a Christine Francis 
version. 

Scene 1.—The elves are just finishing a 
toy reindeer. They comment that Santa is 
one reindeer short because Blitzen sprained 
his leg. 

Scene 2.—At night, in the toyshop, various 
toys talk about what they will be doing af- 
ter they are given to children. A jumping 


jack would always be exercising; the wind- 
up toys would be working hard. Top, ball, 
jumping rope, skates, walking doll, bow and 
arrow, and so on, might demonstrate what 


they will be doing. The reindeer might say - 


he is glad he is just a cuddle toy and can 
be as lazy as he wants. 

Scene 3.—The toys are sleeping. A spot- 
light picks up the toy reindeer. A voice off 
stage calls: “Lazy reindeer! Lazy—lazy— 
lazy—” The reindeer wakes and says, “Who 
wants me?” Perhaps the answer could come 
from off stage: “It is I—Blitzen,” after 
which there is a dialogue between the “real” 
reindeer off stage and the toy reindeer on 
stage, the burden of the conversation being 
that it is fun to be useful. The toy might 
be convinced, concluding, “Oh, I wish I 
could heip Santa!” 

Scene 4.—The toy reindeer, sleeping, says 
again, “I wish I could help Santa.” A fairy 
appears. She says she is the wishing fairy 
and can grant his wish, Does he really want 
to help Santa? The trip is long and the 
reindeer all get tired. Lazy Reindeer gets 
cold feet for a moment but hears an echo 
of Blitzen’s voice from Scene 3 and agrees 
to let the fairy grant his wish. (A suggestion 
for this scene is to place a rather large toy 
reindeer—plastic or papier-m&aché—on top 
of a box large enough to conceal the child 
who speaks for him. Then when the fairy 
waves her wand the lights go off. When 
they come on again the toy reindeer has 
disappeared and the live reindeer is pranc- 
ing about the stage. (Continued on page 64) 


The Baby Jesus Play 


“It is becoming a 


tradition for our room ; 5S 


to put on the ‘Baby 

Jesus Play’ at the 

Christmas Concert,” 

writes Barbara Villy 

Cormack of Edmon- 

ton, Alberta. “We are a school for retarded 
children and our class population contains 
three mongoloids, cerebral-palsied 
children, an epileptic, and several brain- 
damaged youngsters. But for all our limita- 
tions I am sure no Nativity play is em- 
barked upon with more enthusiasm. 

“We ring the changes in the roles of 
course. Last year’s shepherds become this 
year’s angels, Kings, and so on. 

“We chose our chief angel for his posture 
—not because it was good, but because it 
wasn't. When he managed to pronounce the 
splendid message of Glory to God in the 
Highest and Good Will to Men, stooped 
shoulders just had to straighten. ‘The King’s 
beaming triumphal presentation of his 
frankincense after his wobbly spastic march 
across the stage was a joy to see. 

“Much of our speech is slurred, but we 
use the words and phrases of the Christmas 
story as speech exercises and find them 
worthy of our best efforts. The dialogue for 
the most part is spontaneous. After much 
discussion about shepherds and their way 
of life, we evolve the opening scene. At first 
there is a recognizable TV western influence 
—‘Mighty cold out tonight, pardner’—and 
so on. The children this year thought it 
might be a good idea if Mother came out 
with a lunch for the men on the hills. And 
who are we to say she didn’t? 

“Then when the angelic message had 
been given, and the shepherds, Bethlehem 
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bound, were discussing the gifts to take, 
what more natural than the youngest shep- 
herd’s gleeful ‘I'll take Him the rest of my 
lunch!’ 

“Costumes? The simplest. Bathrobes and 
slippers with a colorful variety of striped 
bath towels, surplices borrowed from a 
church choir, and properties, crowns, wings, 
and gifts that can be made in class. 

“There is music in our children, and we 
find places to sing carols in the play. Many 
do not get all the words. Some are tone- 
deaf and have no inkling of the tune, but 
like all children they delight in singing the 
well known songs. 

“The tableau at the end with Kings and 
shepherds presenting their gifts at the man- 
ger, as the angels hover in the background 
is, of course, the climax of the production, 

and in this there is full participa- 
| tion by the whole class. Speech may 
be poor, memory halting, and am- 
| bulation and coordination definitely 
shaky, but it is their class Christmas 
offering and I am sure that the Re- 

cipient is pleased with it.” 


Christmas Kindness 


4 Giving to others, sharing 


with others, are the Christ- 
mas ideal but the motivation 
should never be that the 
“others” are less fortunate 
and need or deserve our 
gifts. Who is less fortunate? 
Having less of material 
things is surely not a crite- 
rion. Are orphans less fortunate than chil- 
dren with parents? Not necessarily. Is ad- 
vanced age a misfortune? Certainly not! 
Who, then, can children help and how—if 
they are to get the feeling of Christmas 
which comes from giving as well as getting? 

Grace Bilger solved the problem ex- 
tremely well in the play she developed for 
children in the Kansas State School for the 
Deaf. In Grace's play, the Pringles are less 
fortunate because they live alone in a com- 
munity where they are not yet acquainted. 
These facts are established in the first scene 
where the pair reminisce about childhood 
Christmases. They also remark about being 
thankful for their smal! apartment and for 
their pension which provides for their 
modest needs. They wish they were better 
acquainted so they could share more in the 
Christmas activities of their neighbors. 

At this point carolers are heard singing. 
They are invited in, tell what group they 
represent, invite the Pringles to a Christ- 
mas concert, sing, and leave with much 
gaiety. 

The next visitors are school children from 
a nearby school. They bring a small tree, 
set it up, and decorate it. While the deco- 
rators are at work, others set up an electric 
popcorn popper and share the popped corn 
with everyone. 

Boy Scouts (could be Girl Scouts or both) 
bring a basket of fruit and some homemade 
cookies. The Scouts explain that this is one 
of their “good deeds.” They have similar 
remembrances for others. (Perhaps a Scout 
leader could mention another retired cou- 
ple in the neighborhood whom the Pringles 
might like to meet.) 

The next visitors are two orphans from a 
nearby orphanage. They have come to in- 
vite the Pringles to be their foster grand- 

nts. The friendly adult accompanyi 
them explains that (Continued on page 64 
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Santa’s Lunch 
/| Just before the 


Muriel Rosenbaum's 

second grade at the 
Dewey School, Oak Park, Michigan, were 
ready to culminate a nutrition unit begun 
at Thanksgiving time. The children invited 
their parents to a breakfast at school. A 
short program followed, which had for a 
high light a short dramatization. It was 
based on the assumption that Mrs. Santa 
packed Santa a lunch of ail his favorite 
foods: three pickle sandwiches, two bottles 
of pop, some cold beans, and a big sugar 
bun. (If you do not want to suggest that 
either Santa or his wife has such poor 
judgment, you might pretend that Mrs. 
Santa got very busy at the last minute and 
an uninformed elf packed Santa a lunch 
of all his own favorite foods. Let your chil- 
dren suggest incongruous and unnutritious 
elements for added awareness. ) 

After Santa leaves with his lunch, some 
of the elves or a separate chorus sings to the 
tune of “Three Blind Mice”: 

Pickles, beans, and pop! Pickles, beans, and 


Pop 

This has to stop. This has to stop. 

Will Santa find the secret key 

To good health, life, and energy? 

He'll never put gifts near each Christmas 
tree 

On pickles, beans, and pop! 

The second scene is a conclave of the 
reindeer, who express much concern be- 
cause Santa isn’t keeping up with his sched- 
ule. Why, they are only in Ishpeming! By 
this time last year (Continued on page 65) 


Santa, Wake Up! 


If Santa once got to sleep, 
would it be hard to wake 
him in time to start on his 
trip? Dorothy S. Anderson 
wrote a short play based on 

) the assumption that Santa 
would be hard to waken. 
Here is how you might help 
your pupils develop a play. 

At resting time, introduce 
a question about what makes 
us sleepy. Hard work is sure 
to be mentioned. Who works 

a harder than Santa Claus? 
a Does he ever get sleepy? 
Does Mrs. Santa? 

What boy is a good rester? Let’s pretend 
he is Santa Claus. Whom shall we choose to 
be Mrs. Santa? 

Make believe Santa is sitting in his easy 
chair. Mrs. Santa comes in and tells him 
the toys are all packed in his sleigh. How 
does she feel now? What might she say? 

Let’s pretend Santa says he isn’t tired. 
Why? (The author says it is because he 
always sleeps all through February when it 
is dark at the North Pole.) 

Mrs. Santa yawns and says she hopes she 
can stay awake until Santa leaves. He ad- 
vises a nap now. She protests but is per- 
suaded. 

After she leaves everything is very still. 
(Encourage children to demonstrate how 
still.) Suddenly Santa yawns a big yawn. 
He ~~ up a book but it falls out of his 
hands. His head nods. He is sound asleep. 

One hour passes. (How can that be 
shown?) There is a knock at the door. 
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Santa doesn’t stir. A louder knock. Door- 
knob rattles. Finally an elf bursts in. What 
does he want to tell Santa? (Yes, it is time 
to leave.) What does he find? (Yes, Santa 
fast asleep.) What (Continued on page 64) 
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What Can Children Do? 


To initiate your Christmas 
program plans, try asking 
your pupils: “How do you 
know that Christmas is com- 
ing?” List their suggestions 
under see, hear, smell, taste, 
feel. Now suggest having a 
Christmas program to show 
the audience that we know 

Christmas is coming because of concepts 
that come to us through our five senses. 

Mercedes Petry, who teaches second- 
grade in York School, New Philadelphia 
School District, Ohio, suggests having the 
class take turns illustrating the ways we 
know that Christmas is coming. To give the 
play form, one child or a group might start 
off by saying: “Five more days to Christ- 
mas.”” Another child or group might say: 
“What can children do?” A third child or 
group can reply: “They can make it look 
like Christmas.” Repeat four times with a 
different one of the five senses referred to 
each time. 

The children should decide what they 
will do to “make it look like Christmas”— 
trim a tree, etc. They should also decide 
how they can make it sound, smell, and 
taste like Christmas. These activities may 
be worked out in pantomime accompanied 
by the singing of appropriate songs. (In 
case you have trouble finding a song to i 
with the sense-of-smell pantomime, 
author’s original one is given at the end of 
this description. ) (Continued on page 64) 
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THIS play was given where there was no 
curtain, no scenery, no room off stage, 
only one entrance, and very inadequate 
lighting facilities. Can you beat that in 
your situation? See end of play for Pro- 
duction Notes. 


CHARACTERS 


JOHNNY—A small boy. 

BEAR CHoRUS—Optional. 

TOY SOLDIER 

SOLDIER CHORUS—Optional. 

JACK-IN-THE-BOX CLOWN DOLL 

LITTLE GIRL DOLL RAGGEDY ANN 

DOLL CHorUus—Different types. 

cHom—Seated below stage, facing the 
audience. 

ANGEL—From the top of the tree. 

ANGEL CHORUS—Optional. 

MARY JOSEPH 


CRABBY BEAR 


SETTING 


The space under the lower branches 
of a Christmas tree. 


(Choir enters singing, followed 
by Characters and Choruses, except 
those in the Nativity Scene. Choir 
stands facing audience to finish 
their song while the others take re- 
hearsed positions cn darkened stage. 
At close of song, Choir sits below 
stage, facing audience. Stage lights 
are turned on.) 

cHor (speaking together)—Once 
upon a time there was a little boy 
who wanted to find out how it felt 
to be a toy. He dreamed of having 
fun at Christmas time when he 
might go adventuring beneath the 
boughs of the Christmas tree. 

(Johnny enters, goes to stage 
center, and speaks to audience.) 

JOHNNY—I’m dreaming a dream. I 
have grown very small. I’m not any 
bigger than Susie’s new doll. Now 
I’m the right size for under the tree, 
and I’m hoping the gifts will be 
friendly to me. There’s a toy soldier 
—and here is a clown. This is Rag- 
gedy Ann. (Tries to lift her.) Oh! 
She always flops down! See the 
monstrous top. It’s so big I can’t 
spin it. My, what a big box! I won- 
der what’s in it. I’ll just take a peek. 
It might be for me, so no one will 


MARCELLA RAWE 


dep the 


Tree. 


care if I open and see. (He un- 
fastens the lid of Jack-in-the-Box. 
The lid flies up, and “Jack,” with a 
very cross face and menacing fin- 
gers, scares Johnny so that he steps 
back, bumping into Crabby Bear. 
Jack resumes his position in box.) 

crasey BEAR (jumping up) —Look 
whom you’re bumping! I’ll give you 
a thumping. (Shakes fist.) 

Jounny ( politely)—I really regret 
it. 

ctown poit—Now, Crabby, for- 
get it. (Pushes Crabby down.) 

CRABBY BEAR (sitting but still grum- 
bling)—The clumsy young lubber 
thinks I’m made of rubber! 

sounny (to Little Girl Doll) —The 
prettiest doll I ever saw and just 
about my size! You’re wearing such 
a pretty dress, and you have such 
bright blue eyes! Will you take a 
walk with me underneath the 
Christmas tree? (Toy Soldier pulls 
out wooden sword and marches for- 
ward threateningly. Johnny retreats 
across stage front, speaking as he 
goes.) Put back your wooden snick- 
ersnee. I view it with alarm. You 
look so cross you frighten me, but 
I meant to do no harm. (He bumps 
into Jack-in-the-Box, who pops up 
his lid and menaces him again.) 
I'm sorry that I ever came. You 
threaten, scold, and bellow— 

CLown poit—Oh, all of us are not 
like that. I’m quite a happy fellow. 
(He starts forward, trips over his 
feet, turns a flip-flop, picks himself 
up, eventually gets to stage front.) 

(While Clown Doll is tumbling, 
the Choir sings “The Clown” from 
American Singer, Book 3.) 

CLown poit—There’s a little an- 
gel fastened to the treetop tall. I 
think I’ll ask her to come down. Be 
still, now, while I call. (Everyone 
looks up.) Little Angel, come down. 
This is your friend, the clown. 

ANGEL (enters and comes to stage 
center)—I saw you. I heard you. 
And it made me grieve to think that 
gifts beneath the tree would quar- 
rel on Christmas Eve. Let’s mend 
our ways, and here’s the reason. 


This is the happy, good-will season. 


(Choir sings “Let’s Us Be Mer- 
ry,” from Listen and Sing, “World 
of Music” series.) 

(The toys are ashamed. Jack-in- 
the-Box draws back into his box and 
shuts the lid. Crabby Bear hangs his 
head. Toy Soldier turns stiffly away 
from Little Girl Doll.) 

ciown entertain our 
visitor and make him glad he’s 
come. Crabby, what could you do 
to help? 

crasey (thinking)—Well, I 
could play my drum. (He comes 
down front and keeps time as Choir 
sings “The Dancing Bear,” from 
We Sing—Birchard. Crabby may 
dance ponderously round and 
round or if there is a Bear Chorus, 
they may come on stage, make a 
circle, and dance while Crabby 
drums in the center. Bear Chorus 
exits after performing. Crabby sits.) 

sounny (clapping)—I think that 
was very nice. (Jack-in-the-Box 
pops up. Johnny runs away from 
him across stage front.) Whoops! 
There he goes again! 

CLOWN (to Johnny)—Turn 
around and look, Boy. He wants to 
be a friend. 

(Jack now wears a smiling face. 
He is shaking hands with himself, 
like a boxer. Clown pushes Johnny 


back toward Jack, who puts out @ 
hand. They shake hands, bow low, 
and Jack waves genially, popping 
himself back into the box and shut- 
ting the lid. Johnny watches tll a 
noise behind him makes him whirl. 
The Soldier Chorus is marching to 
rhythm, by two’s and then by four’s, 
as the Toy Soldier snaps out the or- 
ders. When they have finished and 
are back in place, Girl Doll walks 
stiffly to Johnny and curtsies. They 
become partners to head the Doll 
Chorus in singing the “Little Doll 
Song.” See end of play. The Doll 
Chorus dances the Nixie Polka or 
another stiff dance and walks off 
stage like dolls, revealing Raggedy | 
Ann sitting in the rocking chair 
holding a baby doll in her arms.) 

CLOWN poit—Whzy, Raggedy Ann, 
we thought you were sleeping, 
a-flop on the top of that package 
there. The other dolls have all been 
dancing. 

RAGGEDY ANN—Now, don’t you 
worry, for I don’t care. (Puts the 
baby doll carefully in chair and 
ambles down stage.) They left the 
stiffening out of my stuffing when 
they made me. I know I’m not like 
other dollies under the tree. My 
spirits don’t droop, but I do, some- 
times. (She droops.) When I sit, I 
squat. (Her knees give a bit.) And 
when I stand, I stoop sometimes. 
(Her head and trunk sag. She 
pulls herself (Continued on page 70) 
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VIRGINIA L. PETERSON 


CHRISTMAS can’t be very merry if 
someone gets hurt! Try this for a pre- 
Christmas assembly. 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


MOTHER 
FATHER ~—~Wear casual at-home 
sue—Teen-age. clothes. 


LinpA—Married daughter, wears dress- 
up dress with coat and scarf. 

pitt—Linda’s husband, wears suit and 
topcoat. 


Serrinc 


Living room of the Smith home. 
There are two doors and a window. In 
addition to living-room furniture, there 
are: a small rocker, a Christmas tree ly- 
ing on the floor, a homemade tree stand, 
a Ravel string of tree lights and good 
strings, an extension te a coat rack, 
and a small throw rug. 


(Mother enters, carrying a com- 
mercially made tree stand. Father 
follows, carrying a carton so huge 
that his view is obstructed. He 
stumbles on the small rug in the 
doorway, almost drops the box, and 
finally recovers his balance at center 
stage near Mother.) 

motHen (while he is still stum- 
bling) —Darling! Be careful! 

patwer (still balancing box, says 
mockingly)—“Be careful! Be care- 
full” she says! How in the world 
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and Happy Chana 


CLARA BRACKETT 


THIS is a combination Christmas- 
Chanukah skit for a mixed group of 
Jewish and Christian children. It was 
written for Cub Scouts, but can be done 
by other groups as well. Cub Scouts 
would wear their uniforms to show their 
common bond. 

There are two small tables on the 
stage with a mike between them. Props 
called for are on the tables. 


(Two lines of four children each 
enter, carrying a Menorah and a 
small Christmas tree. The tree is 
placed on the table at the right; 
the Menorah on the table at the 
left. The group marches slowly 
around the Menorah, each boy 
lighting one candle. All say: “Hap- 
py Chanukah.” The group then 
marches to the Christmas tree. They 
circle around the tree and each boy 
places an ornament on it. One 
Should be a star. All say: “Merry 
Christmas.” Next they group them- 
selves informally. Each boy goes to 
the mike, to give his verses. Then he 
returns to his former position.) 

FIRST CHANUKAH BOY— 

Let us share our festivals 
And learn from one another, 


So everybody can respect 
The feeling of his brother. 


There are two famous holidays 
Which warm up cold December. 
One is ours, and one is yours. 
Together, let’s remember. 
SECOND CHANUKAH 8OY— 
The holiday of Chanukah 
Has days that number eight, 
And children spin their dreidels 
To help them celebrate. 
(Shows dreidel and spins it.) 
THIRD CHANUKAH BOY— 
The Jewish people praise the Lord 
For Judah Maccabee, 
And his valiant fighting army 
Which set our people free. 
Chanukah is sometimes called 
The Festival of Lights, 
And here is the Menorah 
With eight candles for eight nights. 
FOURTH CHANUKAH BOY— 
Gifts are wrapped for loved ones, 
And tied with ribbons gay, 
And people go to Temple 
To praise this holy day, 
FIRST CHRISTMAS BOY— 
On Christmas Day, the Christian 
world 
Rejoices with good cheer. 
And Christmas trees are decorated 
Every single year. 


can I be careful when you plant 
death traps around the house? How 
many times have I told you that 
throw rugs are dangerous on waxed 
floors? Throw rugs! Whoever 
named them had the right idea! 

motHer ( picks up rug) —I’m sorry, 
dear! It looked so pretty lying 
there! 

FATHER (settling himself )—Would 
I look pretty lying there? Or any of 
our Christmas guests? Thrown by a 
throw rug! 


motHer—You’re so right. We can’t 
be too careful—especially when we 
have guests. I read that there’s a 
lawsuit going on right now over a 
three-year-old child who fell down 
steps at a friend’s home. I wouldn’t 
want that to happen to us, ever! 

ratHeR—And I don’t want one of 
my own family hurt cither! I want 
this to be a Merry Christmas! I see 
National Safety Council advisors 
are already compiling figures as to 
how many persons will have any- 


SECOND CHRISTMAS BOY— 
We thank the Lord for Jesus Christ 
On this, his day of birth, 
And pray for peace and brotherhood 
Forever, on this earth. 
Children set up mangers 
Where wise men and shepherds go, 
And our Christmas stars remind us 
Of the Star of long ago. 
THIRD CHRISTMAS BOY— 
And gifts are wrapped for loved 
ones, 
And tied with ribbons gay, 
And people go to churches 
To praise this holy day. 
FOURTH CHRISTMAS BOY— 
The lights you see before you 
From these candles and this star 
Shine in four corners of the world— 
No one can know how far. 
They shine away the darkness 
And make the shadows part, 
And, if the glow is warm enough, 
You'll find some in your heart. 
(Boys spread out in one line and 
sing a Christmas carol and a Cha- 
nukah song. There’s one in Singing 
Days of Childhood—T. S. Denison 
& Co., Minneapolis 15.) 
(as a conclusion)—We all 
wish you a happy holiday season. 
(Exit in marching formation.) 


thing but a merry Christmas. Be- 
lieve me, J won’t be careless and 
spoil Christmas for myself or for 
anyone else, either. 

moTHER—Well, come on, let’s get 
this tree up and start decorating. 

(Father takes from the floor a 
homemade tree stand and holds it 
up so audience sees how wobbly it 
is. Then he tries to put tree in it.) 

moTHeR—Oh, no, you don’t! You 
just told me you weren’t going to 
endanger yourself or anyone else 
this year. 

ratHeR—But, honey, I made this! 
You didn’t object when we used it 
last year! 

motHEeR—No, but remember what 
happened last year? I can still see 
the tree swaying. I’m thankful you 
caught it before it fell. 

FATHER—I guess you're right. 

motHer (hands him good stand- 
ard)—Here, I bought a nice, safe 
stand—complete with a water cup. 

FATHER (examining stand)—Wa- 
ter cup? 

motHer—National Safety Council 
advisors warn us to keep Christmas 
trees moist. Dry trees burn like 
gasoline! (Continued on page 83) 
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A SMALL.-CAST play which can be done 
with hand puppets or marionettes. 
Quincy, the Big Bad Wolf, is a character 
like Punch of the Punch and Judy shows 
—except that he reforms. Children de- 
rive great satisfaction from his lack of 
inhibitions. 
CHARACTERS 


quincy—The Big Bad Wolf. 
BINKY—A clown. 

RED RIDINGHOOD 

SANTA CLAUS 


SETTING 


Scenes 1 and 4.—In the woods on a 
wintry day. There is snow on the ground 
and the background includes lots of 
evergreen trees. 

Scene 2.—Inside the Big Bad Wolf's 
burrow. It is dark and cheerless. There 
is a tiny window that lets in a bit of 
light. 

Scene 3.—The living room of Grand- 
ma’s house. A decorated Christmas tree 
is prominently featured. 


Seene I 


quincy (as curtains open) —Christ- 
mas is nonsense! If there’s one 
thing I can’t stand, it’s Christmas. 
(Hears noise off stage; darts behind 
a tree.) 

(Enter Red Ridinghood and 
Binky. Binky carries an ax. They 
have a conversation about what tree 
Binky shall cut down. It is to be for 
a party at Grandma’s house. When 
the choice is made, Binky chops 
down the tree and puts it over his 
shoulder. They exit, chattering.) 

Quincy (coming out)—Humph! 
Imagine going to all the trouble of 
chopping down a tree and putting 
silly baubles all over it! You don’t 
see me going out and spending a 
lot of money on goofy gifts, either. 
I hate Christmas. It’s never any fun 
for me. ( Exits.) 


Seene 2 


(Quincy has on a muffler and ear 
muffs and is swinging his arms to 
keep warm. Suddenly, through the 
window, comes the sound of chil- 
dren’s voices singing carols.) 

quincy (goes to window)—Bah! 
Has the whole world gone crazy? 
Imagine standing out in the cold 
singing like a bunch of frozen ca- 
naries, and off key at that! People 
should have their heads examined. 
(Hears a knock.) Come in. 

BINKY AND RED RIDINGHOOD 
and shout happily)—Merry Christ- 
mas, Quincy! 

quincr—Waste of time if you ask 
me, 

RED RIDINGHOOD—Why, Quincy, 
how can you say that? Christmas is 
the most wonderful holiday of all. 


Big 


sinkxy—You know the Christmas 
story, don’t you, Quincy? 

guincry—I’ve heard all kinds of 
stories. The Christmas story is just 
like all the others. I’ve no use for 
any of them. 

RED RIDINGHOOD—You’d better be 
careful, Quincy. Santa Claus won’t 
bring you anything if you don’t be- 
have. 

ouincr—Santa Claus? He never 
brings me anything. 

RED RIDINGHOOD— My, what a pity! 
But maybe we can do something 


about that. Anyway, we came to 


ask you to our party. 


sinky—Tonight is Christmas Eve = a 
and we always have a big party at + 4 
Grandma’s house. (Teils what they = 


do and eat.) Afterwards, we all go 
to church together. 
quincy—Church? 


sinxy—Red Ridinghood is in the 
choir, and I’m going to recite @ 
poem. Everyone sings carols. 

Quincy—Singing hurts my ears. 

RED RIDINGHOOD—Not only that, 
but Orson Ow! tells us some of the 
wonderful miracles that happened 
long ago when Jesus was born. 

guincr—I don’t believe in mira- 
cles. 

sinxy—I love the part about when 
the angels sang: “Peace on earth, 
good will to men.” 

guincr—I don’t think the earth is 
very peaceful. 

sinky (shaking his head)—People 
are so very kind and nice at Christ- 
mas. It is too bad they aren’t that 
way all year around. 

quincy—Well, I’m not any differ- 
ent at Christmas. I’m mean and bad 
all the time. I’m supposed to be. 

RED RIDINGHOOD—I guess I’m dif- 
ferent from you, Quincy, but— 

quincy (interrupting her)—Don’t 
call me Quincy! I hate it! I hate 
parties. I hate cookies, too, but most 
of all, I hate Christmas! 


RED RIDINGHOOD—You are being 
unreasonable, Quin—er, I mean, Big 
Bad Wolf. You’d have lots of fun. 

guincr—I refuse to come. You 
two have got your nerve inviting a 
mean, nasty character like me to a 
sissy Christmas party! 

RED RIDINGHOOD—Well, if you 
change your mind, come on over. It 
starts at seven o'clock. (They start 
off stage—Binky and Red Riding- 
hood ahead, Quincy behind as if 
going to the door with them.) 

' BINKY AND RED RIDINGHOOD (turning 
at the door) —Happy holiday to you, 
Quincy! 

guincy (angrily)—Don’t call me 
Quincy! (A door shuts off stage. 
Wolf goes back to center stage and 
paces back and forth.) How do you 
like that? Imagine inviting me, an 
ornery wolf, to a Christmas party? 
Couldn’t you just see me singing 
songs and dancing on my tippy toes 
with all those sissies? (He thinks.) 


Hm! I’m getting an idea. After all, 


DARLENE POND 


I’m supposed to do bad things. 
What if I should crash their old 
party and eat up all their food and 
steal their presents! Wouldn’t’ that 
be fun? Wow! What a great idea! 
I'll do it. ( Exits.) 


Scene 3 


(Santa Claus comes oa stage car- 


rying a pack.) 
santa—Ho, ho, ho! No one is here. 
It seems I picked the right house 


i} to begin my early rounds. (Looks 


at list.) Let’s see... oh, yes! I leave 


¢ gifts here for Red Ridinghood, 


Binky, and Grandma. (Sees a note.) 
Hmm, what’s this? (Reads note.) 
They're having a party and they in- 
vited me. Now, isn’t that nice? 
Wish I could stay for the party, but 
I’m so busy. (Puts packages under 
the tree.) There, that’s done. Now 
let’s see, where’s the next stop? Oh, 
yes, Mickey Mole. (£xits.) 

quincy (sneaks in)—Looks like 
they have their packages put out al- 
ready. I'll take their gifts and then 
they'll think Santa has forgotten 
them! Ha, ha, ha! (Puts packages 
in a bag.) Nobody’ll suspect me. 
They'll blame it all on that fairy- 
tale Santa Claus. (Dumps plateful 
of cookies in sack, too.) Might as 
well take these yummy cookies. (He 
exits.) 

RED RIDINGHOOD (entering with 
Binky)—What a lovely tree we 
have! I like it more each time I see 
it. 

sinxy—Yes, it’s beautiful. Santa 
hasn’t come yet. There are no pres- 
ents under the tree. 

RED RiDINGHOOD—I hope he gets 
here in time for the party. What 
happened to the plate of cookies I 
had here on the table? 

sinxy—Maybe Grandma moved 
them. 

RED RiDINGHOOD—Yes, I suppose 
so. We'd better get over to Sally 
Hoptoad’s house and help her with 
the hot chocolate. (Exits with 
Binky.) 


Seene 4 


(Quincy enters carrying a bag of 
gifts. He wearily puts it down.) 

guincy—Whew! Those presents 
are heavy! There must be a ton of 
them. I think Ill rest a bit and eat 
some cookies. (Eats.) Yum-m, I'll 
say one thing: Grandma sure makes 
good (Continued on page 70) 
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MARIE R. SCHULTZ 


THIS Christmas fantasy, requiring a 
fairly large cast, is about love. 


CHARACTERS 


YOUNGER cHILpREN—Any number of 
boys and girls. 

soys—Any nuraber, including 
Bob and Tom. 

yane—Tall girl, slightly more mature 
than the other children. 

GRUMBLES—A gray-haired woman. 

MAILMAN SNOW QUEEN 

sNow Farmies—Any number. 

SNOWMAN—Boy or girl. 

poc—Boy or girl. 

CAROLERS—Any number or just the chil- 
dren who have other roles. 


SETTING 
A park or open space with houses in 
background. Mrs. Grumbles’ house is 
centrally located. Her door must open. 
Snowman is located near a bench and 
must be able to touch with his cane 
anyone who sits on one end of the 


bench. 
Propuction Nores 


Costumes are easy. For the Dog, use 
a hooded coveralltype garment like a 
brownie or elf costume. Attach long, 
floppy ears to the hood; add a tail and 
dark patches here and there on the dog’s 
coat. Snowman is on stage at all times, 
so it may be advisable to have him sit 
on a slightly raised platform covered to 
represent snow. Pad child and platform 
with pillows and cover with old sheet- 
ing. Add cotton batting. Provide a bat- 
ting-covered hood that leaves the face 
uncovered. Whiten the face with pow- 
der. Plastic glasses frames and false nose 
are common in stores. These will be 
effective. Be sure there is a pocket in 
the Snowman’s costume for concealing 
Jane's mittens. 
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(Children, any number, surround 

the Snowman, hiding him from 
view as much as possible, and put 
the finishing touches on him.) 

First CHiLO—Just a little more on 
his head and we will be ready to 
dress him up. 

SECOND CHILD—What with? 

THIRD CHiLO—I brought some old 
black buttons. 

FourtH cHiLD (running in)—This 
old hat was in the ashcan. 

FiFtH CHILD—How about a cane? I 
found this stick. 

First cH1tto—Now he looks like a 
real snowman. Do you suppose he 
can see better with his glasses on? 

THIRD CHILD ( putting cane into left 
hand, over his shoulder) —His cane 
gives him a dashing air— 

SECOND CHILD (dancing about)— 
Let’s sing that snowman song we 
learned at school. 

(They start to sing and gradually 
clasp hands and form circle around 
the Snowman.) 

(While they are singing, Older 
Boys creep up on them. With one 
concerted effort they start pelting 
the singers with cotton snowballs. 
The Younger Children run and the 
Older Boys follow, snowballing. 
Some snowballs hit the house door. 
Snowman’s hat is knocked off. Jane 
enters. The Younger Children run 
to her and she faces the others.) 

sane—Stop! Stop that! Pick on 
someone your own size. (Older 
Boys sullenly withdraw.) There, it 
was only soft snow, children. Go 
put on the Snowman’s hat again 
and finish your song. 

(Jane watches and listens until 
Mrs. Grumbles comes to the door.) 

GRumaLES (in the doorway) — 
Here! Here! What’s all this racket? 
Go on home, you noisy children. 

( Younger children exit, running.) 

gane—Mrs. Grumbles— 

mrs. GRumBtes (fo Jane)—Well, 
what do you want? 

jane—I— 

MRS. GRUMBLES (interrupts)—And 
look at my walk. All covered with 
snow again and I just cleaned it. 
Well! Well, what do you want? 
Speak up, I can’t stay here all day. 
I have cookies to put in the oven. 

jane—I am collecting— 

mrs. Grumates—Collecting, is it? 
Somebody’s always collecting--com- 
ing to people’s doors and disturbing 
them! Collecting for what? 

jane—I’m_ collecting for the 
Christmas baskets for the needy— 

mrs. Grumetes—Needy! If they’d 
get up in the morning and go to 
work, they wouldn’t be needy. 

jane—I was only going to ask for 
some cookies— 


mrs. GRuMBLES—Go on— go on— 
I’ve no time to bake cookies for the 
whole town. (Takes broom from in- 
side doorway; sweeps vigorously. ) 

Jane (turns away sadly, sits on 
bench, takes off mitts which fall 
from her lap when she answers a 
call from off stage )—Mrs. Grumbles 
makes the best cookies in town. She 
seems to have a chunk of ice for a 
heart just like this snowman— 

mortuer (calling from off stage)— 
Jane—Jane— 

JANE (jumping up and losing her 
mitts) —I’m coming, Mother. 

(Snowflakes enter and dance to 
appropriate music. At conclusion 
they cluster in background as Snow 
Queen enters. Snowman is sob- 
bing.) 

queen—Snowman, why are you 
crying? 

snowman—Nobody loves me. 

SNOWFLAKES (every time they speak 
they flutter snowflakes)—He has a 
heart of ice. 

sNowmaN—My clothes are old and 
shabby—things nobody wants. 

SNOWFLAKES—That nobody wants. 

sNowman—But worst of all, my 
Queen, my feet are frozen to the 
ground. All my days I must stand 
in this one spot. 

snowrLakes (gigeling)—Wait till 
the sun comes out, you’ll run away 
then. 

QueeN—Don’t tease him, Snow- 
flakes. You had fun coming here 
from the sky. He must stand and 
wait for adventure to come to him. 

(Snowman sobs.) 

Queen, can’t 
you do anything for him? 

QueEN (thoughtfully)—I can’t 
make him walk— 

sNowFLake—T alk? 

Queen—Not to humans. 

snowriakes (rise and whirl about 
him) —Poor Snowman! 

snowman—Look, even my cane is 
just an old stick. 

queen—I know how you feel but 
I cannot turn a heart of ice to a 
warm living one. Only love can do 
that. 

snowriakes (dance about him, 
singing or chanting) — 

They built him well—so round and 
fat, 

A crooked cane, an old felt hat. 

Poor man! His feet will never run 

Until his heart melts in the sun. 

(Snowflakes exit.) 

queen—I can grant only half your 
wish. Some human must do the rest. 

sNowman—Tell me, please, what 
to do. 

gqueen—If you should happen to 
receive something that belongs to a 
person and (Continued on page 76) 
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MARCELLA RAWE 


ANTICIPATING Christmas in a pio- 
neer cabin over a hundred years ago— 
Indians and all! The locale is the 
“pineries of northern Wisconsin, but it 
could be changed to Oregon, Michigan, 
or any other appropriate spot by sub- 
stituting the correct Indian tribes for 
the Chippewas and Sioux.” 


CHARACTERS 


mMoTHER—Mrs. Matson. JENNY—Age 12. 

rFATHER—Mr. Matson. susaN—Age 10. 

AARON—Age 15. BEN—Age 8. 

witt—Age 14. posey—Age 4, 

HAWK FLYING 

LITTLE FOX —Indian braves. 

GREY HORSE ) 

cHorus— Any number, not on stage, who 
sing with the cast and furnish back- 
ground music for the Christmas story. 


SETTING 


The kitchen-living room of the log- 
cabin home of the Matsons. See end of 
play for details. 


(Mother sits near fire place, rock- 
ing and knitting. She looks up often 
toward door, back right, as if ex- 
pecting someone. Posey, at her feet, 
is playing with a rag doll. At table, 
Susan and Jenny are doing dishes. 
Will and Ben are breaking butter- 
nuts on an upended block of stove 
wood. The whole group have begun 
singing “The Twelve Days of 
Christmas” before the curtains part. 
They sing through the “fourth day” 
together. Then Wili calls, “Jenny,” 
pointing to his sister, who sings the 
“fifth day,” calls “Ben,” and he 
sings the “sixth day.” They continue 
choosing each other and occasional- 
ly all joining in the refrain, with 
much laughter and encouragement 
until the “twelfth day” when they 
all sing, slowing down at the end as 
though completely winded, but still 
laughing.) 

susan—Well, the song and our 
task ended at the same moment. 
The dishes are done. 

sen—And the nuts are cracked— 
along with most of my fingers! 

Jenny—Why did you hit them so 
hard? I declare, all the nutmeats 
are smashed to a paste! 

witt—Oh, they are not! 


motuer (hastily) —They’ll do nice- 
ly, boys. We'll use part of them in 
a pan of maple candy. 

susan—And in cookies as soon as 
Papa brings the flour. 

poser (chants happily) —Cookies 
for Christmas! 

witt (slowly) —If Papa gets here— 

MOTHER (interrupting)—I think 
it’s about time to tell you my sur- 
prise. Aaron will be back any min- 
ute and we should be ready for him. 
He’s gone to chop down a little 
spruce tree. 

(The children exclaim and want 
to know what for. As Mother ex- 
plains, everyone drifts closer to her.) 

mMOTHER—When Aaron was just 
two years old, and Will here was a 
baby, your father and I decided to 
come out west to Wisconsin and 
take up a homestead. We came as 
far as we could by train, and then 
we had to buy oxen and a wagon 
for the rest of the trip. We spent the 
winter in the town of Wabashaw, 
and lived next door to such a happy 
family! They were emigrants from 
Germany. At Christmas time they 
brought in an evergreen tree, and 
trimmed it with shining stars and 
glass ornaments and cookies cut in 
the shape of little animals. 

susan—Oh, Mama, couldn’t we 
make our cookies that way—that is, 
when Papa comes with the flour? 
witt—I don’t believe Papa— 
motHeR—Now, Will, you let me 
finish my story. The German family 
put little candles on the tree and, 
through the twelve days of Christ- 
mas, as the song says, they would 
light the candles after dark and sit 
around the tree and sing. 
posey—Oh, goody. We are going 
to have a pretty tree, too! 
sen—Here comes Aaron now. 
AARON (enters with small tree)— 
Here’s your tree. I nailed it to a 
block of wood so it would stand. 
motHeR—Good! After we trim it 
we'll put it in the middle of the 
table, and what a surprise your 
father will have when he comes. 

(Aaron and Will look at each 

other significantly.) 


senny—But what will we put on it? 

posey—We have no stars. 

susan—And we won’t have any 
cookies till (other children join her) 
Father comes with the flour. 

motHer—Never mind! I know just 
what to do. Jenny, you light another 
candle and take Ben and Susan to 
the storeroom. Bring back a meas- 
ure of the popcorn you shelled last 
week, and some of the wild cranber- 
ries. Look them over carefully. Get 
real red berries. (The three children 
take pans and candle and exit.) 
Posey, look in Mama’s sewing bas- 
ket and thread each of the big 
needles with a long thread. Stay 
over by the light, dear. (She draws 
Aaron and Will down left as far 
from Posey as possible.) Boys, ’'m 
afraid Papa will not get here in time 
for Christmas. (The boys agree.) It 
won’t help to fuss about him. He is 
probably safe in town. 

witt—But a whole week has passed 
and he hasn’t come back. 

MOTHER ( determinedly) —He’s safe. 
I’m sure he’s safe. But he’ll have to 
make runners for the wagon bed 
and even then the snow may be too 
deep for the oxen. 

aaron—He’d try hard to get here 
for Christmas. 

motHer—He’d try hard to get here 
because the flour and salt pork are 
ali gone. Your father wouldn’t like 
to think of his family going hungry. 

aaron-—I’ve tried to shoot some 
game, but I’m not as good a woods- 
man as Papa, I’m afraid. 

posey—I threaded three needles, 
Mama. 

motHer That’s good, Posey. Try 
to find some more needles. ( Rapidly 
to the boys.) We must make as good 
a Christmas as we can for the chil- 
dren. While the cow is giving milk 
we won’t starve. There is enough 
meal for tomorrow’s breakfast, and 
beans for dinner. We'll make maple 


candy and string popcorn. We’ll— 


=” 


(Sound of children’s voices heard 
off stage.) Here they come! What- 
ever you do, try to make Christmas 
happy! 

sen—Can I pop the corn, Mama? 

motHer—Of course. Now let’s get 
this army organized. Corporal Ben, 
you pop corn. Sergeant-Major 
Jenny, you boil up some sugar for 
candy. The rest of us will use Cap- 
tain Posey’s threaded needles to 
make garlands of popcorn and cran- 
berries. 

poser (delighted)—Am I the cap- 
tain? 

AARON—You certainly are. No- 
body less than a captain could 
thread needles for us. 

(Everyone is busy instantly.) 

susan—Let’s sing. This is a won- 
derful time for singing. 

Jenny—I like that song the 
French-Canadian trappers taught 
us when they came through last fall. 

(All sing “The Young Voy- 
ageur.”) 

JENNY—The candy’s ready. I’ll put 
it cutside in the snow to cool. (She 
starts back right holding pan with 2 
cloth.) 

(Just as she reaches the door it 
opens and Hawk Flying enters, fol- 
lowed by Grey Horse and Little Fox. 
Jenny screams, puts the pan on the 
hearth, and runs to Mother, as do 
Posey, Ben, and Susan. Aaron starts 
for his gun.) 

motHer—No! No, Aaron. There 
are three of them. 

witt—What do you want here? 

HAWK FLYING (guttural voice)— 
Bread! (Continued on page 75) 
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Santa, Wake Up! 
(Continued from page 58) 


does the elf do? (Tries to wake San- 
ta.) How? Does he succeeed? (No.) 
Now what? (Yes, he sends for help.) 
Whom does he summon? (Other 
Elves How do they try to wake 
Santa? (Your children will know. 
What others could the elf call? 
(The reindeer. They can jingle their 
harness bells and paw with their 
hoofs.) Next the elves think of Mrs. 
Santa. How does she try to wake 
Santa? (Try tickling, shaking, water 
all in loving spirit, of course. ) 
Someone else is needed to wake 
Santa. Whom does he love besides 
Mrs. Santa? (Yes, the children A 
reindeer goes off to get some children. 
After more time passes, the chil- 
dren come. Does Santa wake up 
when thev sing a carol? (Not until 
they gather around his chair and 
chant, “Wake up, Santa, wake up.”) 
When Santa is awake and learns 
what happened, he thanks everyone 
and says, “Next year I'm going to 
start resting every day, so I won't be 
too tired to enjoy taking gifts to the 
children when the time comes.” 
Santa, reindeer, and children leave. 
Mrs. Santa yawns, the elves yawn; 
all fall asleep where they are. All is 
very quiet 
This story can be done for an au- 
dience, but it would be fun to do 
just in the classroom. It might help 
the children to relax and dispel pre- 


Christmas tensions. 


Blitzen's Substitute 
(Continued from page 57) 


Scene 5.—Santa comes on stage, all 
ready to leave on his trip He is 
worried about being one reindeer 
short but will do the best he can An 
elf that went out with toys comes in 
to report that Blitzen is still in his 
stall but there is a full team of rein- 
deer hitched to the sleigh. Santa is 
pleased but puzzled. Another elf 
starts hunting for the last toy rein- 
deer they just made. After a futile 
search, Santa decides to substitute a 
toy lamb 

A narrator might finish off the play 
by saving to the children in the au- 
dience, “If a child at your house gets 
a tov lamb instead of a reindeer this 
Christmas, you will know why.” 


Christmas Kindness 


(Continued from page 58) 


the orphaned children are enc ouraged 
to adopt grandparents in the neigh- 
borhood whom they could visit at 
convenient times and can remember 
with little gifts to help them have a 
“family feeling.” The children pre- 
sent the homemade gifts that they 
have for the Pringles and are invited 
to come back the next day for a sur- 
prise. 

The play may end with the elderly 
couple alone, expressing joy at the 
unexpected attention, But the author 
suggests a final scene in which a 
church choir presents the Christmas 
story with music and pantomime 
“because the Pringles couldn’t at- 
tend the service at the church.” 

An adaptation of this plot would 
be to have the various groups visit 
different homes in the community 


where there are lonely or shut-in peo- 
ple. One might be a person with a 
broken bone, another a blind person, 
another a family new in the neigh- 
borhood. In this treatment, have a 
Narrator explain that each scene will 
show a group visiting a home where 
a particular need has been discovered. 
A brief dialogue before the curtain 
might introduce eac h scene by giving 
the name and circumstances of the 
person or persons about to be visited. 

Obviously the value of this piay is 
in the message it tells. “You can go 
and do likewise.” 


What Can Children Do? 


(Continued from page 58) 


Finally, discuss how to make it 
feel like Christmas. Your pupils 
might suggest feeling a stocking that 
is bulging with gifts, or dramatizing 
feeling as an emotion by showing a 
child giving a gift to someone. If 
desired, the manger scene may be 
presented in tableau with music. It 
makes us feel like Christmas. 


The Smell of Christmas 


Words by Mercedes Petry 
Music by Laura Murphy 


We are mak - ing Christ - mas cakes 


0 


( 
| We are hang - ing bol - ly wreaths, 


V 


> 


| 
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Mrs. Angie and the 
Christmas Rose 
(Continued from page 21) 


and this is a Christmas rose.” His 
voice was stubborn as he finished, but 
his face was worried now. 

“Leave the plant with me, Billy,” 
Mrs. Angie said kindly. “I'll see what 
I can do with it. You come back and 
see it next Saturday.” 

So Billy and Jean said good-by, 
and left. Mrs. Angie carried the 
heavy pot to the kitchen table. It 
surely was a scrawny thing, and old, 
too. It would probably never have 
another bloom. She knew the Sanders 
family. They had many lovely ger- 
aniums in their garden each summer. 
Each fall, they would take the plants 
into their warm basement to rest un- 
til planting time next spring. This 
plant must have been one of those. If 
the Sanders had thrown the geranium 
out, it must surely be beyond help. 

But, she carefully replanted it; 
gave it new black soil, a smaller pot, 
and much clean, fresh water. She 
gently picked off a few dry leaves, 
and even covered the pot with some 
shiny red tinfoil. Then she stood it 
among the violets on the shelf. Mr. 
Bob saw it, and laughed and laughed. 
“Where did you get that old scrub?” 
he asked. “It’s got all of five leaves! 
Even the goat I get won't eat that!” 

After a few days, Mrs. Angie felt 
sorry for the twisted old plant stand- 
ing among the blooming violets. It 
looked so bare and unhappy. So, she 
moved it closer to the corner next 
to a tall, proud begonia with very 
large, waxy leaves shaped something 
like wings. Because of this, it was 
called an Angel-wing begonia. As 
Mrs. Angie pushed the plants togeth- 
er, one of the largest Angel-wing 
leaves dropped just over the top of 
the old geranium, as if it wanted to 
help cover it from sight. So she left 
it that way. 

Billy came for his first visit on 
Saturday. He stood and looked up at 
his plant and smiled. “Oh! It looks 
so much better!” he exciaimed hap- 
pily. “How green and soft the leaves 
look! In two more weeks it will be a 
beautiful Christmas rose.” He prom- 
ised to come again the next week, 
and skipped away to play. When he 
was gone, Mrs. Angie looked care- 
fully at the geranium. The leaves 
were soft, yes. They even had a little 
fragrance left. But green? Beautiful? 
No—not yet—and maybe never. She 
leaned over the plant. “I guess you'll 
have to try harder,” she whispered, 
but she was really talking to herself. 

The following Saturday, Billy 
came for his second visit. He stood 
and looked up at his plant, and his 
eyes were shining. “It’s getting sim- 
ply beautiful!” he said proudly. “I 
told you it would grow. It’s got new 
leaves, and it’s getting a bud, too! 
By next week it will be blooming. It 
will be just in time for Christmas. 
Oh, Mrs. Angie, will my mother like 
her Christmas rose?” 

“I’m sure she will, Billy,” Mrs. 
Angie answered soothingly, trying to 
hide her worried look. “New leaves?” 
she was thinking—“getting a bud?” 
The boy was surely making himself 
sick over the matter! 

But Billy was happy as a bird. 
“Take extra special care of my plant, 


now,” he said. “I'll come to call for 
it next Thursday night, so we'll have 
it in time for Christmas Eve.” Then 
he ran off, pell-mell down the back 
steps, and out of the house. 

Next Thursday night would indeed 
be Christmas Eve. Mrs. Angie 
thought all week end about Billy and 
his plant. She’d stand and stare at it 
for long periods of time. Sometimes 
she’d look down at her thumbs, and 
shake her head sadly. Mr. Bob’s 
meals were neglected, and he grum- 
bled loudly. “For Christmas, I'll get 
a goat,” he threatened again. But 
once, when Mrs. Angie went down- 
stairs to get a can of soup, he, too, 
stood and stared at the old geranium 
half-hidden by the Angel-wing leaf. 

The next Monday, when Mrs. 
Angie got home from town the ger- 
anium did seem to look greener, and 
not quite so scrubby as before. It 
even seemed to stand a little straight- 
er. Maybe she was just getting used 
to it. She poured the plant a long 
drink of water, and touched the bot- 
tom leaves tenderly. “Don’t worry,” 
she said gently. 

Then she got to work. On Christ- 
mas Day her family would come for 
a long visit. She smiled, remember- 
ing the children’s happy faces. Now, 
there were cookies and fruit cake to 
bake, presents to wrap, the house to 
clean and decorate, and a tree to buy 
and trim. All week she flew from 
room to room, getting everything 
ready. On Thursday, she finished the 
last touch—she arranged the crib 
scene under the tree—Mary, Joseph, 
the shepherds, and their sheep, and 
last of all, she laid the Baby Jesus in 
the manger. Then she leaned back on 
her heels, and looked at Him. At 
that moment, for the first time in 
days, she remembered Billy’s Christ- 
mas rose. “You could have made it 
bloom,” she whispered softly to the 
Child. Then she arose, and got to 
work to fix Mr. Bob’s supper. 

It was about six o’clock when Billy 
and Jean came gaily into the house, 
stomping the snow off their boots, 
and calling out, “Merry Christmas!” 
Jean looked about curiously for the 
plant, but Billy went straight to the 
shelf where the geranium stood. He 
looked up at it expectantly. Then he 
almost shouted! “I knew it! I knew 
it! My Christmas rose is blooming! 
Mrs. Angie. You made it grow!” 

Mrs. Angie stared at him, fright- 
ened. He was sick! He was seeing 
things! There was no bloom! And 
then suddenly she knew the answer. 
She and Mr. Bob were tall, so they 
had been looking down at the geran- 
ium, and seeing only the large Angel- 
wing leaf, part of the geranium’s 
stem, and three old bottom leaves. 
But Billy was small, and he was look- 
ing up at the plant, and seeing some- 
thing under the sheltering Angel-wing 
leaf that they did not. He must have 
been seeing it all along. 

Swiftly, Mrs. Angie leaned over 
the plant, and carefully lifted up the 
Angel-wing leaf. And there it was. 
The geranium had bloomed. It was 
really only a small flower framed by 
two new, fresh, green leaves, but it 
was so perfectly formed, and such a 
glowing red that it did look like a 
little rose. A lovely sight indeed! It 
must have been coming through for 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Christmas Is— 
(Contmued from page 57) 


FIFTH GRADE—Christmas is gift- 
giving. Music: “On a Winter Morn- 
ing” from Singing Together (Ginn), 
and “We Three Kings of Orient Are.” 

SIXTH GRADE-Christmas is love. 
Music: “Love Came Down at Christ- 
mas” from World Famous Christmas 
Songs (Robbins Music Corp., New 
York 19), and “Tenderly Sleeping,” 
same book. 

SEVENTH GRADE—Finally Christmas 
is peace. Choral reading: The Christ- 
mas Story from Luke 2: 1-14. 

(Before the seventh grade sings, 
church bells ring—organ and chimes 
on tape or a recording. Whereupon, 
the younger sister jumps up, takes 
Betty’s hand, and says, “It’s Christ- 
mas! It’s Christmas!” They both go 
to the window to look out. A spot- 
light shines on the church. Music: 
“Hark! the Herald Angels Sing” and 
“Silent Night.”) 


Christmas in the Forest 
(Continued from page 57) 


The curtains close and the families 
walk across the stage apron. They 
walk quietly, not speaking until the 
Littlest, holding her father’s hand, 
says in an awed voice, “Did you see 
them?” And the father reverently re- 
plies, “Yes, child, I saw.” 

The author suggests that assign- 
ments for casting should be made the 
last week in November, so spot re- 
hearsals may begin the first week in 
December. Each teacher should ex- 
plain in detail the whole pageant to 
her pupils. In fact they can play 
the story in their own classrooms and 
practice singing all the songs. Ob- 
viously, this play can be done by one 
grade if desired. 


Santa's Lunch 
(Continued from page 58) 


they had already visited Pinconning, 
Saskatoon, and Walla Walla. One 
reindeer thinks Santa is getting too 
old for the job, but Rudolph says: 
“Too old, my left antler! It’s purely 
and simply what he had to eat. Pick- 
le sandwiches indeed!” The others 
agree, but what can be done? They 
decide to get the elves to help them. 

In the third scene, the elves enter 
and say: 

eLF 1: When there’s work to be 
done, they call for the elves. 

ELF 2: We don’t have a moment to 
ourselves! 

ELF 3: It isn’t enough that we paint 
the toys, 

eLF 4: And choose all the gifts for 
the girls and boys. 

ELF 5: We shine up the sled, 

ELF 6: Get the reindeer all fed, 

ELF 7: And just when we. think 
we'll have a nice pleasant ride, 

ELF 8: The reindeer come up with 
this problem to decide! 

(Pause. ) 

ELF 9: Well, what shall we do? 

ELF 10: I’ve got it! Remember what 
happened when we were scurrying 
around (your city) to find out what 
toys would be welcome there? 

ELF 9: Yes, we heard lots of chil- 
dren talking about how good healthy 
food builds good healthy bodies. Most 


of the children in (your city) would 
know better than to pack Santa a 
lunch of pickle sandwiches and pop, 
but how does that help Santa now? 

Of course the elves think up the 
fact that some children always leave 
lunches for Santa. No doubt they are 
good nutritious lunches, too. Won’t 
Santa just sit down and eat them 
after he leaves the toys? Perhaps not, 
because he is late. 


After a discussion, the elves decide 
to collect some good food left by the 
children for Santa and persuade him 
to eat it in the sleigh as they cross the 
Rocky Mountains. 

The reindeer enter for the fourth 
scene, all out of breath. They have 
never seen such speed, After Santa 
ate the nutritious food (have your 
children enumerate the good things 
he ate), he went up and down the 


chimneys like a rocket. They will 

finish ahead of schedule. In conclu- 

sion they sing: 

Hi-ho, hi-ho! Back to the Pole we 
go. 

Our work is done, 

So let’s all run. Hi-ho, hi-ho! 

Hi-ho, hi-ho! One thing we hope you 
know: 

The food that’s right 

Will keep you bzight. Hi-ho, hi-ho! 


RCA Porto-Are. 


*Rigid endurance standards have been set for RCA “‘LIFE-TESTED”’ Projectors. Individual 

subjected to continuous testing to evaluate 

| the durability and efficiency of all operating parts. “‘LIFE-TESTED"’ at RCA means better, 
more reliable performance from RCA Projectors. 


components as well as finished projectors are 


Classroom horizons stretch work 


Your curriculum expands into whole new dimensions with RCA 
“Life-Tested’’* 16mm Projectors. Choose either Junior or Senior 
model ... both have fastest, simplest threading in 16mm, brighten 
films with 20% more light on screen, run quietly as a whisper. 
For brilliant pictures and realistic sound in large areas, it’s the 


Wherever music, the spoken word, or any recorded sound can 
broaden pupils’ interest, RCA ‘Scholastic’ Portable Record Player 
does the job superbly at astonishing low cost. Two-speaker system 
fills the room with sound. Four-speed operation is simple enough 
for children’s use. Scuff-resistant case, reinforced speaker grille, 
guarded tone arm stand up to the most rugged school use. 


It’s great to have the help of an RCA Victor Stereo Cartridge Tape 
Recorder in music, dramatics, languages, speech, reading. Just snap 
cartridges into place... they’re ready to play without threading. 
Push-button controls simplify operation even further, making it 
amazingly easy to record and play both stereo and monaural sound. 
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For Primary Scientists 
(Continued from page 40) 


Condensation (continued) 

did indeed travel from the dish 
through the air to the sides and top 
of the jar, you can add several drops 
of vegetable dye to the water in the 
dish. The droplets that form on the 
jar will still be clear, not colored as 
they would be if they splashed onto 
the sides of the jar. This may stimu- 
late thinking about how the droplets 
get there, and set the stage for dis- 
cussion and more activity with evap- 
oration and condensation. 


Water in the Air (continued) 

breath condense and has seen water 
droplets form inside a bottle, he will 
be in a position to appreciate the fact 
that seemingly dry air in his class- 
room has moisture in it. 

Cover a potted plant with a plastic 
bag, tying the bag around the stem, 
but leaving the pot and soil below 
che bag. Soon droplets of moisture 
will form inside the bag. Plants, like 
animals, give off moisture even though 
the children cannot see it. 

On a bright, sunny day lay a piece 
of cellophane on the ground and 
weight it down along the edges so 
the wind does not blow under it. In 
a few minutes you may be able to 
see the droplets of water that have 
condensed on the underside of the 
cellophane—moisture that has come 
from the soil and the grass by first 


evaporating into the air under the 
cellophane, then condensing on the 
cooler surface of the cellophane itself. 

You have learned how frost will 
form on the outside of a perforated 
carbon-dioxide cartridge. (Remember 
to hold the cartridge with a mitten or 
paper towel so the cold surface does 
not freeze to your fingers!) Children 
should have ample opportunity to 
observe that water can condense from 
the air in the form of ice as well as 
water. Let them scrape the whiteness 
from the freezing compartment of a 
refrigerator at home and bring their 
scrapings to school in a bottle. Melt- 
ed, it looks like water. Let them 
learn that it is water, but it did not 
condense as water. It condensed as 
tiny crystals of ice. 

On a clear, cool day in fall let the 
children set out some bits of black 
cardboard or pieces of thin metal 
painted black in the grass. Examine 
them in the morning just before 
school, or before the sun warms them. 
Perhaps the children can take their 
black plates home and observe them 
before bedtime. Let them see what 
frost looks like close up. A hand 
magnifier may show it to be tiny six- 
sided crystals of ice, or slender, 
needle-shaped crystals. Are they 
frozen drops of dew? Absolutely not! 

These experiences will not teach a 
primary scientist what makes clouds. 
Clouds are far away to him. They are 
farther than his kite, farther than 
some airplanes, or almost as far away 
as the sun or the moon (to a child). 


Since clouds are so remote and 
tenuous, let the child learn what he 
can about them, and some of the 
processes involved in evaporation and 
condensation. Later he can put these 
together to form a correct concept of 
why clouds form. 


Basic Clouds (continued) 


clouds are because they are made of 
ice and cumulus clouds of water. 

The shadow of a cumulus cloud 
passing across a field or traveling 
along a hill will help a child realize 
that clouds move faster than they 
seem to when viewed from the 
ground. When there are numerous, 
small, cumulus clouds in the sky, let 
a child try to run across the play- 
ground as fast as the cloud’s shadow 
moves. How fast the wind must blow 
up there! 

Finally, let the children collect the 
products of the clouds. Each child 
should set out an empty can (all sizes 
may be used) to catch rain and snow. 
How much water falls during an all- 
day rain? How much water falls dur- 
ing a thunderstorm? How much water 
can a child get from a full can of 
snow? Do small and large cans catch 
equal depths of water? Equal amounts 
of water? 

As junior scientists, children will 
draw on all these and similar experi- 
ences with evaporation, condensation, 
looking at clouds, and catching what 
drops from them, in order to develop 
a sound understanding of clouds and 
the weather that follows them. 


Bell Song for Christmas 


JOAN E. HEBERT 


Deseant 
hy + L 
Ding dong, ding dong, Hear the bells ring - ing. Ding dong, ding dong, It’s time to go to church, 
Counter Melody 
t + 
Ding dong, ding dong, ding dong, Ding dong, ding dong, dingdong, Ding ding dong. 
"Principal Melod 


Ding dong, ding dong, Hear the bells ring - ing.Ding dong, ding dong, It’s time to go to church. 


Optional Part 

i 

dong, Ding dong, ding ding dong. 

i 4 + + 
dong, Ding dong, ding dong. 

THIS five-part song is an effective addition to a 
Christmas assembly. Each of five classes can learn 
one line, accompanied by autoharp and melody = 


bells. !t can also be a two-part song, using only 
lines 1 and 3. For a three-part song use lines 1, 3, 
and 5, or lines 3, 4, and 5. It may also be sung in 
unison with girls singing the first two measures, ar 
boys “answering” by singing the last two measures. 
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For Junior Scientists 
(Continued from page 41) 


How Clouds Are Formed (continued) 


is satisfactory.) Then seal the ther- 
mometer in the hole of the stopper 
with rubber cement or sealing wax. 
When the indicator fluid has come to 
rest, mark its position with a piece 
of masking tape or thread. Put two 
or three (no more) tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar in the can. Add one teaspoon- 
ful of baking soda and immediately 
press the stopper with its ther- 
mometer into place. Hold the stopper 
tightly and shake the can gently. The 
carbon dioxide formed by the chemi- 
cals will be compressed in the can. 

Can you see the liquid in the ther- 
mometer rise ever so slightly as the 
gas is compressed? (Caution: Be sure 
to hold the stopper so it is not blown 
out by the pressure in the can.) 
When the temperature stops rising, 
carefully loosen the stopper and let 
all of the gas escape. Replace the 
stopper and see what happens to the 
temperature. Does it return to nor- 
mal? Carefully done, this experiment 
will help to show that the temperature 
of a gas increases when its pressure 
increases, but falls when its pressure 
decreases. If the children ask whether 
the chemical action affected the tem- 
perature, can you think of a simple 
way to find out? 

Add about a half cup of water to 
an empty, wide-mouth gallon jar; 
cover it and let it stand for several 
minutes. Then uncover it, light a 
match, extinguish it, and hold the 
smoking match in the jar to catch 
some smoke. Quickly cover the jar 
with a sheet of rubber from a large 
balloon and tie the rubber securely. 
Press down on the rubber sheet with 
your fist, holding it there for several 
seconds. Release the pressure, take 
hold of the center of the rubber and 
pull up to reduce the pressure in the 
jar. Can you see fog form in the jar? 

Press down again, hold, and pull 
up on the rubber sheet. With a little 
practice you can make fog (a cloud) 
appear and disappear in the gallon 
jar. It disappears under high pressure 
(and temperature ), and appears when 
the pressure (and temperature) are 
lowered. 

Experimenting with this cloud 
chamber will help children find out 
for themselves how some clouds form. 
When air cools sufficiently, conden- 
sation may occur. The condensation 
(fog, clouds) disappears when the air 
warms and the water droplets evapo- 
rate. 


Cloud Cargoes (continued) 

A small juice can may be used in 
place of the olive jar and a stick 
with marks on it can be dipped into 
the collected water to determine how 
much has fallen. The large juice can 
is just a support for the funnel, and a 
container for the small jar. It also 
serves to catch any overflow from the 
small jar in a storm. 

When the children have made rain 
gauges, encourage them to use their 
instruments. Find out how much rain 
falls in each storm. Find out how the 
rainfall differs between nearby locali- 
ties, or from home to home. There 
may be a wide range of precipitation 
in a small area, particularly when it 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Look what you 


can get these 
Activity Guide 
Library books... 


Creative Plays for Every School Month 


#308 Paper Bound; #408 Hard Bound 


Brand-new, this 112-page book gives you a selection of 
89 plays for every grade level. In addition to a section 
for each month, there are plays for many special occa- 
sions, programs for several grades, and a section of 
plays on famous men. Excellent pointers are offered on 
play production, costuming, and integration with other 
subjects. All material is ready for immediate use. 
Ready Reference Index. 


Golden Book of Programs 


#307 Paper Bound; 7407 Hard Bound 


A constant supply of elementary program material— 
carefully planned to meet your requirements. Just re- 
vised and restyled, this book contains 128 pages of 
plays, read-alouds, choral readings, rhythms, and songs 
for every occasion throughout the school year. Entire 
contents indexed by holidays and by grade groupings 
harmonized with teaching objectives. Suggestions for 
using the materials are included. 


Stories Around the Calendar 


#301 Paper Bound; 7401 Hard Bound 


In this brand-new storybook are 106 stories of every 
type that will appeal to all grade levels. Stories for 
every event and special day, informative stories, bio- 
graphical stories, and seasonal stories. Others that 
promote understanding of other races and nations and 
tie in with social studies. Contents are chronologically 
arranged for the school year. Full-page illustrations. 
Ready Reference Index. 112 pages. 


Poems Children Enjoy 


#302 Paper Bound; #402 Hard Bound 


Here is a collection of more than 700 poems that will 
meet every classroom need. This illustrated volume com- 
bines verse from The INSTRUCTOR with favorite poems 
by many noted authors. Among them are Rachel Field, 
Monica Shannon, Walter de la Mare, and Rose Fyle- 
man. Fourteen sections provide a complete selection of 
verse for the school year. Ready Reference Index. 112 
pages. 


3306, Paper; 
#406, Hard 


#302, Paper; 
#402, Hard 


The New Handcraft Book 
#304 Paper Bound; #404 Hard Bound 


This popular book, just revised, offers complete direc- 
tions for a successful craft program. The program pro- 
vides 145 individual projects in detail. Materials used 
are readily available and inexpensive; others are dis- 
carded as scrap. Included are projects for holidays and 
special occasions, gifts, bazaar and penny-sale items, 
room decorations, things to take home, and rhythm 
band instruments. Clear illustrations. 80 pages. 


Kindergarten-Primary Art Activities 
#303 Paper Bound; 3403 Hard Bound 


This brand-new Art Activity book contains a wide variety 
of practical ideas. It combines creativity with the exer- 
cise of originality, uses materials normally available, 
and integrates art with other fields. Included in the 150 
Art Activities are Art Skills, Health and Safety, Holi- 
days and Social Weeks, Music, Language Arts, Parties, 
Seasons, and Social Studies. Complete directions. Clear 
illustrations. Ready Reference Index. 


Scrapbook of Songs 


#305 Paper Bound; #405 Hard Bound 


Animal sengs, spirituals, folk tunes, songs from the 
masters, Christmas songs—songs of every type for all 
grade levels. Edited by Elva S. Daniels, this brand-new 
songbook presents 152 favorites from The INSTRUCTOR, 
each with full page accompaniment. The contents are 
chronologically arranged for the school year. Each page 
is illustrated with eye-catching drawings. Ready Refer- 
ence Index. 96 pages. 


The New Rhythm Band Book 
#306 Paper Bound; #406 Hard Bound 


Just revised and enlarged, this new edition has every- 
thing needed for organizing and conducting a rhythm 
band. A Manual of the Rhythm Band provides a de- 
scription of each instrument and how it should be 
played, suggestions for making the instruments, and in- 
structions for directing the band. The 55 large-page 
scores include marches, waltzes, and a group of in- 
strumental classics. Each score has piano accompani- 
ment. 64 pages. 


Paper Bound Edition $2.25 each Hard Bound Edition $3.00 each 
#400, Complete Library of 8 Books in Library Box $22.95 


#303, 


#308, 


#307, Paper; 
#407, Ha 


#301, Paper; 
#401, Hard 


#400, Complete Library 


{ City, Zone, State ........... 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 1259 
Please send me the following Activity Guide Library books at once: 
Hard Bound 
@ $2.25 ea @ $3.00 ea Total 

Kindergarten-Primary ART ACTIVITIES ............... ©) #303 (fs 
The New HANDCRAFT Book ........................ #304 
CREATIVE PLAYS for Every School Month ............ #308 
Golden Book of PROGRAMS .................. #307 
STORIES Around the Calendar ..................... 2301 
The New RHYTHM BAND Book ................... 2306 


C) #400, Complete Library of 8 Books in Library Box @ $22.95 
C Bill me, payable in 30 days. 
Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 


Payment enclosed. 
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For Junior Scientists 
(Continued from page 66) 


comes as showers instead of steady 
rain. 

To study the snow cargo of the 
clouds, let some snowflakes fall on 
black cloth that has been kept coid 
so it will not melt the flakes. Each 
child can examine the flakes with a 
hand magnifier to see their six-sided, 
exquisite structure. The children can 
also melt a can of snow to see how 
much water really falls to the ground 
as snow. How much water comes 
from six inches of fluffy snow? How 
much comes from six inches of wet, 
heavy snow? Does the fluffy snow 
come from clouds whose temperature 
is near freezing, or far below freezing? 

These and similar experiences will 
help junior scientists understand the 
whys of the clouds and their cargoes. 
As you and your pupils experiment, 
you will find new ways to investigate 
the moisture in the air. Remember to 
share them with your fellow teachers! 


Myrtle the Turtle's Christmas 
(Continued from page 19) 


She jumped on Myrtle’s broad, 
hard back, and Myrtle swam across 
the big puddle. 

Then Emily jumped off. “Oh, 
come on in,” she said. 

“T can’t,” said Myrtle. “I caa’t 
go empty-clawed to a party.” 

“Now,” said Emily Rabbit, “you 
know Penelope likes you for yourself 
She won't care a bit.” 

“But J care,” said Myrtle. Slowly 
she paddled bac k to the other side of 
the puddle, and waited and watched 
for someone else to come along. 

Along came Charlie Chipmunk, all 
brushed and shining. He was carry- 
ing a large fancy package 

“Oh, dear me,” he said, when he 
saw the big puddle, “I'll never get 
to Penelope's through this.” 

Myrtle slowly crawled out again. 

“I'll take you across, Charlie,” she 
said, “I'm not going to the party 
myself, but I'll get you there. I'm 
waterproof 

“So you are,” said Charlie, hap- 
pily. He hopped onto Myrtle’s back. 
She paddled him across to Penelope's 
house. 

She heard the sound of laughter 
from the doorway and gave a sad 
sigh, as she paddled back. 

When she saw Suzy Squirrel hop- 
ping down the road, she just stood, 
waiting by the puddle. 

She smiled her slow turtle smile, 
and said, “Taxi, Lady?” 

Suzy Squirrel laughed. “Oh, thank 
you, Are we very late for the party? 
I couldn't find my blue ear ribbons. 
Let's hurry. I don’t want to miss a 
minute of it. I'm so glad you're 
waterproof, Myrtle. I'm not.” 

“I'm not going to the party,” said 
Myrtle, “I can't go empty-clawed. 
But it’s my pleasure to bring you 
there.” 

Once again, she made the trip 
across the puddle, with Suzy on her 
back this time. 

Suzy jumped off her back. But be- 
fore Myrtle could turn around and 
paddle back, there was everybody on 
the front porch calling her, 

Slowly she walked toward the 
house. 
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Penelope Porcupine met her half 
way. 

“Oh, dear Myrtle,” she said. 
“Please come in. The party is just 
not right without you.” 

“I have no wish to come empty- 
clawed,” said Myrtle. 

“But you've already given me the 
nicest present of all,” said Penelope. 

“Yes, you have,” said the others, 
all together. “The very nicest pres- 
ent of all.” 

“I have?” said Myrtle, in surprise. 

“Yes,” affirmed Penelope. “You 
brought the guests to the party. If 
you hadn't been able to cross that 
big puddle, no one could have come 
to the party, and what is a party 
without guests? So you brought the 
most wonderful Christmas present. 
You brought everybody here.” 

“So I did,” said Myrtle, slowly. 
“So I did.” She crawled up the path 
onto the porch. 

Everyone called out to her, “Hur- 
ry on in, Myrtle. Merry Christmas, 
Merry Christmas.” 

Myrtle stopped on the second step. 
She raised her little head, and 
smiled her slow, turtle smile. 

“Merry Christmas, everybody,” she 
said. “Merry, Merry Christmas!” 


Mrs. Angie and the 
Christmas Rose 


(Continued from page 64) 


almost the last two weeks, but only 
Billy had seen it and believed in it. 

Billy and Jean danced around hap- 
pily. Mr. Bob laughed and hugged 
Mrs. Angie as if he knew all the time 
things would be all right. It was al- 
most too good to be true. 

Mr. Bob lifted the pot off the shelf, 
and Mrs. Angie wrapped it carefully 
in thick paper. She was especially 
careful with the tip where the lovely 
little bloom stood so proudly. Then 
she handed it to Jean to carry home. 

Billy turned at the door to say, 


“Thank you” and “Merry Christ- 


mas” again. “I know when my 
mother sees the Christmas rose, she'll 
be so happy she'll get better,” he 
said. 

Mrs. Angie smiled gently at him. 
“Yes, Billy,” she agreed in a soft 
voice, “it’s just possible she will.” 

Billy turned one more time to wave 
good-by, but this time he was look- 
ing down at Mrs. Angie’s hands and, 
it seemed that from where he stood, 
her thumbs were bright green! 


Wedges and Their Uses 
(Continued from page 26) 


give him a chance to get the other 
boys interested in him. He was in- 
different to playing baseball, hand- 
ball, and other games, but he was a 
willing spectator. 

After several others asked for 
wedges, I said to Donald, “Wouldn’t 
it be better if you checked with your 
father first to see how many wedges 
you could have?” 

“Aw, that’s O.K. We only use 
them for firewood.” 

“Check first,” I insisted, “to see 
how many you can have now. Per- 
haps you'll get enough to form a stilt 
club.” At this age, I knew a club was 
a must for most of their activities. 
“Now, can anyone think of another 
use for a wedge?” 

There was silence for a few min- 
utes, until a child announced, “On 
our barn door, there’s a hasp and a 
hook. To fasten it shut, we put a 
wedge through the hook, but I had 
never thought of it as a wedge. We 
just say, ‘Put the stick in tight.’ ” 

“Will you draw one? Or does ev- 
eryone know what a hasp wedge is?” 
I inquired. Most of them seemed to 
know about this kind of fastening, 
but Al wanted to draw one anyway. 


THE GIRLS SPEAK 
The girls hadn’t contributed any- 
thing to the lesson, up to this point, 
but some had joined in the discus- 


USING THE POSTER ON PAGE 66 


“The Post Office” is the fourth in a 
series of ten posters featuring photos of 
a girl and a boy in friendly community 
places. 

After your children have enjoyed look- 
ing at their young friends Linda and Jack 
in this latest poster picture, encourage 
them to make up stories about what the 
children are doing. They can tell these 
stories, write them, dramatize them, or 
put them into verse. 

Why are the children and the man 
smiling? How can we tell that they are 
sending out boxes and not receiving 
them? Why is the post office such a 
friendly place? (Because the postal work- 
ers help us send and receive messages 
and packages. The letters, cards, and par- 
cels are expressions of friendliness.) How 
does the postal clerk show his friendli- 
ness? How do the children express friend- 
liness? 

The post office is a busy place at 
Christmas time. Why? How can we help 
to make the work of the post office em- 
ployees easier? (Mail early, wrap pack- 
ages well, address plainly and complete- 
ly, be sure return address appears, avoid 
mailing at rush hours, have money ready.) 


What kind of weather do you think 


the children experienced as they came 
to the post office? How can you tell? 

Introduce the term parce/ post. What 
does parcel mean? What does post 
mean? 

In connection with arithmetic, the chil- 
dren can do problems related to the cost 
of mailing packages. 

How many kinds of transportation 
might be used to transport the children's 
gifts? 

How was mail delivered before there 
were trains, planes, and cars? (Did you 
know that 1960 is the 100th anniversary 
year of the Pony Express?) 

If the children show an interest in 
stamps you might arrange a display of 
stamps being sold currently at your local 
post office—one of each of the various 
denominations plus air mail and special 
delivery stamps. Discuss the pictures and 
have a lesson on equivalents. Some chil- 
dren will enjoy designing stamps. (How 
about a stamp in honor of your school?) 
Of course the art work should be done 
in large scale. Perhaps a high school art 
student will reduce the winning stamp to 
acceptable mailing size to give the chil- 
dren an experience in understanding re- 
duction, 


sions. I remarked, “Girls, can’t you 
think of anything that you use in the 
way of a wedge?” 

One timid hand came up. “Can 
you call a needle a wedge?” 

Others gave support, “Yes, you 
can! It’s small at one end and you 
push it through the cloth.” 

“Sure, you wedge it through!” 

“Good for you,” someone said. 

Thus encouraged, another girl said, 
“At home we have an old kitchen 
chair and that has a piece of wood 
like a wedge in it. I know because I 
saw Daddy fix it one day. He made 
a new wedge. Daddy said the piece 
of wood was so old that it had dried 
out, and didn’t keep the chair tight.” 

“You draw well, Mary,” I said. 
“Try to show us how the chair was 
strengthened by the wedge” (Draw- 
ing E). 


MORE PUPIL COMMENTS 


“Say, we almost missed some- 
thing!” one child exclaimed. “Shin- 
gles are wedges!” 

“They are at that,” the carpenter’s 
son agreed. “They are sometimes used 
to level floors and walls.” 

I noticed that Harold had listened 
attentively, but he had not volun- 
teered any remarks. Now it seemed 
that he was trying to get up courage 
to say something. “Harold, you look 
as though you had an idea. Will you 
tell us about it?” 

“I’m not sure, Mrs. Shermer, but 
would an ax be an example of how 
a wedge is used? They use a piece of 
wood to make the ax stay on the 
handle.” 

The boys almost cheered. They 
said that they were dummies not to 
have thought of it before. 

Jim, who was fascinated by what 
great men had done in the past, said 
excitedly, “Hey, kids, I’ve thought of 
something! Old Abe Lincoln used a 
wedge to split rails. I bet he was 
about the first to use one.” 

“He was not the first!” came a 
quick reply. “I told you they used 
them in building the Pyramids. That 
was before America was discovered!” 

At the back of the room sat my 
tallest boy, who was scarcely more 
than third grade in arithmetic, but 
who devoured any book he could get 
his hands on. His memory was excel- 
lent in everything but number facts. 
Now he told us, “When diamonds 
are first cut, they split them with 
metal wedges. Then, they put the 
facets on the diamonds by a very 
fine grinding machine. It takes a 
man who knows his job to do it cor- 
rectly. The apprentices take years to 
get skillful enough to finish precious 
stones.” 

The children had learned that when 
Jim talked about something he had 
read, he was worth listening to. 

Now, the time allotted for our 
period was up. We agreed that it was 
one of our most interesting science 
lessons. It made us wake up to things 
right under our noses. Now we real- 
ized how valuable one little piece of 
wood can be, and that the wedge was 
really one of the “mechanical powers,” 
as the dictionary had said. 


AV SUGGESTIONS 


Simple Machines (film), Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, IIL. 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Colonial Williamsburg photo, from National Assn. of Travel Organizations 


IN WILLIAMSBURG, these youngsters are all eyes and ears as the guide 
shows them an old-time ballot box and other articles in the restored Colonial 
Capitol of Virginia. Not only the girls and boys, but their chaperons—and all 
other adults—gain a vivid realization of life in days before the Revolution. 


This historic place, where great de- 
cisions were made by great men, is 
never more fascinating than in Decem- 
ber. Here are Christmas-season events, 
listed by the Virginia State Chamber 
of Commerce: 

19th. “White Lighting” of the city 
by candlelight; Christmas Organ Mu- 
sie at Bruton Parish Church; Opening 
of Christmas Exhibition of 19th Cen- 
tury Toys and Dolls at the Abby 
Aldrich Rockefeller Folk Art Collec- 
tion. 20th. Holiday Lanthorn Tours of 
Craft Shops. 

22nd. Firing of Christmas Guns on 
Palace Green. 23rd. Colonial Sports 
Day; Concert at Governor's Palace. 
24th. Community Yule Log and 
Christmas Tree Celebration; Gover- 
nor’s Palace open by candlelight. 25th. 
Open House at the Capitol; Organ 
Music at Church. 

26th. Boxing Day Street Party; Or- 
gan Music at Church. 27th. Holiday 
Lanthorn Tours of the Craft Shops. 
28th. “Mr. Wythe at Home”—George 
Wythe House open by candlelight. 
30th. Colonial Sports Day. 


SKIERS, SKOAL! New facilities 
and improvements costing $5,000,000 
will greet skiers in Colorado in the 
season now opening. Ski areas will 
witness several training and competi- 
tive events prior to and after the Win- 
ter Olympics in California. Two big 
events are the “White Gold Rush of 
1959” at Steamboat Springs, starting 
Dec. 19, and the Invitational Ski 
Championship meet at Aspen Dec. 18 
and 19. Non-skiers as well as skiers 
can use the many lifts to reach heights 
for magnificent views and bask inside 
heated and glass-walled observation 
lounges. For details, address Colorado 
Ski Information Center, 225 W. Colfax 
Ave., Denver 2, or Colorado Winter 
Sports Committee, Room 986-W, Capi- 
tol Bldg., Denver 2. 


AMERICAN NATIONS. In its 
American Nations Series, the Pan 
American Union has just revised its il- 
lustrated booklets on Colombia and 
Honduras. They contain authoritative, 
up-to-date information on these coun- 
tries. Each may be obtained for 15 
cents a copy from the Pan American 
Union, Washington 6, D.C. A list of 
other helpful and inexpensive mate- 
rials on Pan American countries may 
be secured on request. 


LINCOLN IN KANSAS. Did you 
ever think of Lincoln in relation to 
Kansas? He did visit that state just a 
hundred years ago, and the centennial 
of this event is being observed (Nov. 
30-Dec. 2) by retracing his speaking 
tour. This included the cities of Atchi- 
son, Doniphan, Elwood, Leavenworth, 
and Troy. 


PASSION PLAY. 1960 will be a 
great year in Oberammergau, because 
of the Passion Play. This religious 
drama, presented every tenth year, 
has brought fame to the little Bava- 
rian community. Its people enact the 
Biblical roles with religious devotion. 
According to the German Tourist In- 
formation Office, the series will open 
Thursday, May 19. Between that date 
and Sunday, Sept. 25, there will be 
performances Sundays and Wednes- 
days, and also on Fridays beginning 
June 17 (except for June 22 and Sept. 
23). Tickets are available only in the 
“Passion Play Arrangement”—com- 
bined with lodging and meals. Unless 
one is a member of a tour party, a 
travel agent should be consulted on 
reservations. Performance of the Pas- 
sion Play takes an entire day (8 to 6) 
except for a two-hour noon intermis- 
sion. The theatre, in tier form, has 
5,200 seats all under cover though the 
stage is open to the sky. Performances 
take place regardless of weather con- 
ditions. 


MINUTE MAN PARK. Recent ac- 
tion by Congress and the President 
paves the way for establishment of 
Minute Man National Historical Park 
in Massachusetts. This 183rd area to 
be administered by the National Park 
Service will preserve the region where 
the first shots of the Revolutionary 
War were fired. One unit of more than 
550 acres will comprise a stretch of 
over four miles along the Battle Road 
from Lexington to Concord; another, 
some 150 acres, will include historic 
North Bridge in Concord. The events 
commemorated were connected with 
the British military expedition from 
Boston to Concord, April 18 and 19, 
1775. It was then that Paul Revere 
made his famed midnight ride to 
rouse the countryside, preventing the 
planned capture of John Hancock 
and Samuel Adams and enabling the 
Minute Men to make a valiant and 
effective defense. 


ap, 


Holiday Jaunt 


And why not? Lots of teachers do travel during the 
Christmas recess. When planning, they ask the aid of 


rue Instructor’s Free 
TEACHER TRAVEL SERVICE 


and we do all we can to help. That's true for trips at any 
season. It's never too early to make plans! 


Even if those plans have to be changed later, no harm is done. You've 
spent only four cents—the price of a stamp. After the Christmas 
holidays will come the spring recess, and there are always week ends, 
You might be surprised to see how much you could do between Friday 
night and Monday morning! As for summer, the sooner we hear from 
you, the more effectively we can respond. 


How We Can Help You 


Many of you are familiar with the Teacher Travel Service. This explanation 
is for the others: Any educator is welcome to make use of the Service, 
without obligation. We have the cooperation of transportation lines, gov- 
ernment bureaus, oil companies, motel chains, hotels, rent-a-car services, 
and other organizations interested in prospective travelers. We ask these 
reliable sources of information to send you literature and guidance. 


What We Do Not Do 


We do not make reservations or attempt to take the place of a commer- 
cial travel agency. We do not ask for literature for classroom use. We can- 
not wave a magic wand and place material in your hands in a few days. 
Please allow several weeks for processing your request. A teacher should 
make her own request, not have a pupil do it. 


Teacher Travel Service—The INSTRUCTOR—Dansville, N.Y. 


(State whether Miss, Mrs. or Mr.) 


Street or R.D. 


| am interested in a vacation trip within the next 12 months, and 
plan to start about (date) . Please have descriptive 
information sent to me without obligation. | want to visit the 
countries, regions, or places that | am listing below, and opposite 
the names | am indicating the kind of transportation | would prefer 
(train, plane, bus, ship, or auto) on each part of my trip. (If un- 
certain, you may indicate more than one kind. If you are going 
abroad, include all transportation from home back to home; if you 
already have plane, ship, or tour reservations, please so state.) 


Countries, Regions, or Places Kinds of Transportation 
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COMING TO NEW YORK? 


Stay ot this modern 
25-story hotel. Large, 
beautifully furnished 
rooms with kitchenette, 
private bath, from 
$7.00 daily, double 
from $10.25. Two 
room suites from 
$12.50, 

LOWER RATES 
BY THE MONTH 
WO CHARGE for chil- 
dren under 14 shoring 

room with porent. 
Air-conditioning & 


Broadway at 75th St., New York 
Oscar Wintrab, Managing Director 
Write tor booklet and 
“special rates’ for educators. 
Piease mention Instructor Magazine. 


You give food and friendship 
with every $1 package you send 
to the world’s hungry thru the 
CARE Food Crusade, New York 


For the first time, an authoritative COMPLETE 
study, analysis, history and method for the grade 
sohoo! teacher Riythms, Gong Plays, lay- 
Party Games, Folk and Square Dances, etc. with 
beckground, teaching suggestions. This outstand- 
ing boot, already adopted by many major cities 
as @ classroom requirement, is also being used as 
@ basic text by teacher training institutions. 


ORDER BY MAIL, only $6.50 Post Paid 


Just Off The Presses! 
TEACHER'S 
DANCE HANDBOOK No. 1 


Kindergarten thru 6th Year 
By KULBITSKY and KALTMAN 


Available only from FOLKRAFT 


1161 Broad St., Newark 5, N.J. 


Your classroom library is 
eligible for a BONUS 
book of your choice from 
among the 16 concise 
biographies of the world's 
great men and women in 
the LIVES TO REMEMBER 
Series. Write Dept. 1, 

G. P. Putnam's Sons 
210 Madison Ave., 

v $2.50 New York 16, N. Y. 


“...holds the reader's interest to 
the end.” — LIBRARY JOURNAL 


Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, fllustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. 1-8 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave. N.Y. 16 


through the magic of 
Folkways hi-fidelity records. 
Write (4 free catalogue of 600 albums 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 
117 46 St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 


Wedges and Their Uses 
(Continued from page 68) 


Simple Machines, “General Science” 
(filmstrips), Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, Inc. 

Simple Machines (filmstrip), Visual 
Education Consultants, 2066 Helena 
St., Madison 1, Wis. 

Simple Machines—Set 11, “Whys of 
Elementary Science” (filmstrips, 
color), Filmstrip House, 347 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Simple Machines, “Electricity, Me- 
chanics, Atmosphere” (filmstrip), 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14. 

Simple Machines Make Work Easier 

Set No. 2, “General Science Se- 
ries” (filmstrips, color), Popular 
Science from McGraw-Hill Text- 
Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36. 

Mac hines Da Work ‘film , YAF from 
McGraw-Hill Text-Film Dept. 

Mechanics | @ II, “Principles of 
Physics” (filmstrip by Visual Sci- 
ence), available from Stanley Bow- 
mar Co., 12 Cleveland St., Valhal- 
la, N.Y. 


Under the Christmas Tree 
(Continued from page 59) 


together.) 1 try to loop the loop 
sometimes. (Begins to dance, sags, 
and is caught by Johnny and Clown 
Doll. She explains.) You see, they left 
the stiffening out of my stuffing when 
they made me. (Johnny and Clown 
Doll help Raggedy Ann back to the 
rocking chair where she rocks the 
baby doll as Choir sings Brahms’s 
“Lullaby.” ) 

Johnny and Clown Doll step off 
stage for the song. If stage is crowded, 
Toy Soldiers, Crabby Bear, and other 
Toys may exit or step back into the 
wings when their specialties are over. 
Now they return to hear the Angel’s 
story. Even Jack-in-the-Box opens up 
and hangs over the edge of his box 
to listen.) 

JOHNNY—Will you tell me, Mr. 
Clown, where the people are that own 
the stable where the sheep and the 
cattle are asleep? For they do not eat 
the hay in the manger. They just stay 
very quictly by the door. Please, what 
are they waiting for? 

CLowN poit—Well, the stable that 
you see stands each year beneath the 
tree. And the sheep and cattle wait 
for two strangers. They are late. A 
toilworn man, a lady fair with soft sad 
eyes and dusky hair. 

cHoir (speaking)—And the Lady’s 
name was Mary. 

(Angel comes forward. Toys cluster 
close. Crabby Bear drags a Christmas 
box near Jack’s box. Angel sits on it.) 

ancet—Long ago in Bethlehem 
every star shone like a gem in the 
dark «nd silent sky. Round about, the 
hills stood high where the shepherds 
watched their sheep lying quietly 
asleep. Mary and Joseph searched the 
town for a shelter to lie down. They 
were tired. The hour was late. Joseph 
knocked at the stout inn gate, 

cHoir—And there was no room at 
the inn. 

anoet—No, there was no room. So 
they went away to a bare, cold shed 
and a bed of hay, and the little Jesus 
was born that night ‘mid angel songs, 
in the great Star’s light, while the cat- 
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tle and sheep knelt quietly by, for 
they saw the Baby and heard his 
first cry. 

(As the Angel speaks, Mary and 
Joseph come down the aisle and take 
their places in the stable. Raggedy 
Ann takes the baby doll to Mary 
who puts it in the manger. As Choir 
sings the next song all the toys ex- 
cept Clown Doll, who stays down 
front with Johnny, fade softly out of 
the scene. Angel goes back of stable.) 

(Choir sings “Away in a Manger,” 
or “Come, Little Children.” ) 

CLOWN poi—So, Johnny, the cat- 
tle, the wee baby doll, and Mary and 
Joseph and the Shepherds and all are 
placed in the stable here under the 
tree to help us remember what Christ- 
mas should be. (He fades from the 
scene.) 

(Johnny goes on tiptoe to kneel at 
the end of the crib. He sines “What 
Child Is This?” (Greensleeves). The 
Choir sings the refrain. Then Johnny 
too stands and steps back. The Shep- 
herds come in and kneel. The scene 
is now the conventional Nativity 
Scene. The Angel mounts up behind 
the stable until she can be seen by the 
audience. Angel Chorus may stand at 
either side of the stable.) 

(Choir sings “Silent Night.” ) 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Settinc.—Against the wall up cen- 
ter is the trunk of a Christmas tree 
scaled so that children playing roles 
of Toys will seem toy size. A very re- 
alistic tree trunk can be made by 
painting papier-maché that has been 
pressed into a chicken wire cylinder. 
It should reach from the stage floor 
up so high that the audience can't see 
the top. Real evergreen boughs at- 
tached to picture wire radiating from 
the trunk look like the real thing 
when hung with a few large decora- 
tions. Large Christmas tree lights may 
also be used. At the foot of the tree 
are large cutouts of Christmas gift 
packages painted on butcher paper. 
Only one box needs to have three di- 
mensions—the one on which the An- 
gel sits. Our empty stable was high 
enough not to dwarf Joseph and wide 
enough to accommodate Mary, 
Joseph, and the manger. Over a half- 
partition, a donkey’s face peers. Card- 
board lambs are near the front. A 
huge cardboard top forms one of the 
wings. The other is made of Jack’s 
five-foot-high box. 

LicutinG.—We made spotlights out 
of large tin cans and used colored 
cellophane slides with the opaque 
projector. 

Music.—Our Bear Chorus danced 
to the waltz rhythm of the song the 
Choir sang. The Nixie Polka is in 
most folk-dance anthologies. A good 
alternate is “Seven Steps” in the 
Birchard book We Sing. The Dolls 
should take stiff doll steps, not run- 
ning steps. The Soldier Chorus can 
choose their own drill maneuvers. 
See drill in Tue Instructor for 
November 1959. 


Lit the Dutch dolls: say, “Ja, je.” Fromch dolls 
say,“Yo, ho, bo!” “Wooo!” says 


and whos, Andthe doll says, “Me- 


Big Bad Wolf's Christmas 
(Continued from page 61) 


cookies! Oh, my, am I ever full! And 
sooooo sleepy. (Falls asleep.) 

(After a moment, off stage the 
sound of sleigh bells and snorting 
and pawing, and so on, are heard.) 

SANTA (off stage )—Whoa, Donder, 
Blitzen. Whoa, boys! (He comes on 
stage.) Oh, dear, I don’t know what 
to do. (He paces a moment and then 
notices the sleeping wolf. He goes 
over to him.) Hmm, what have we 
here? (Shakes Quincy.) Say, there, 
young fellow, could you lend a hand? 

guincy (sleepily)—Huh? What's 
that? (Gets up.) 

santa—I said, could you lend me a 
hand? 

Quincy—Who are you? 

santa—Ho, ho, ho, I thought every- 
body in the world knew me. I’m 
Santa Claus. 

guincy—Santa Claus? Oh! Oh! I 
ate too many cookies. They must have 
given me nightmares. Okay, Chubby, 
I'll go along with the dream. What’s 
the trouble? 

(Santa explains that he bent a run- 
ner on his sleigh.) 

guincy—That’s tough luck, but 
what do you expect me to do about it? 

santa—I thought you could help 
me fix the runner. 

guincy—Me? I don’t know nothin’ 
about fixing sleighs. I never even saw 
one before. 

SANTA—AIl you have to do is help 
me bend it back in shape. 

guincy—Oh! Okay, I guess I can 
do that much. 

santa—I'll unhitch the reindeer 
and we can drag the sleigh over here 
in the moonlight where we can see. 

(They go off stage and come back 
pulling sleigh. ) 

SANTA (bending down and point- 
ing )—There, see? It’s all out of line. 
Here, hold it while I twist. 

(They punctuate their work with 
ejaculations and remarks about how 
hard it is.) 

Ssanta—Thank you very much, 
young fellow. Now I’ve got to hurry. 
As it is, I’m so late that I'll never get 
all these toys delivered by myself. 
Some of the good little boys and girls 
will have to do without presents this 
year. 

Quincy—You mean you really do 
give presents to kids? 

santa—Of course, if they are good. 
I thought everyone knew that. 

Quincy—You never gave me any. 

SANTA—Oh, dear! Could I have 
skipped you? What’s your name? 

ouincy—Big Bad Wolf. 

santa—Big Bad Wolf? I’m sure 
with a name like that you wouldn't 
be on my good list. What’s your real 
name? Maybe I have that. 

ouincy—If you must know it’s 
Quincy Wolf. 

SANTA—Let’s see now— (Checks 
list.) Wolf—Wolf— Sammy Wolf, 
Dexter Wolf, Perry Wolf, Edgar Wolf 
—hm! No Quincy. Are you sure you've 
been good enough to get on the list? 

guincy—Good? I should say not! 
I’m the worst wolf in the forest. I’m 
supposed to be mean. Everybody ex- 
pects it of me. And, boy, I don’t let 
‘em down! 

SANTA—Scems you have this time. 

ouincy—What do you mean? 

SANTA—You just helped me fix my 
sleigh. 

(Continued on page 73) 
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say, “Oui, oul.” Rus-siandol- lies say, 
. the In-disn doll. Cow - boy dolls gid-dy-ap 
“De, da,” And the Mex -i - can doll says, “Si, 
And the Mex-i-can doll says, “Si!” 


This story contains a number of legendary 
tales freely retold and amplified by Loretta Klee 
Schell. The incidents relating to the animals 
come from all European countries, and in par- 
ticular from the Mediterranean lands of Italy, 
France, and Spain. A fragment reported by the 
Grimm Brothers is the basis for this story about 
the happiest Christmas tree. 


Wisin He comes,” murmured the wind 
through the olive trees. 

“Tonight He comes,” whispered the grass. 

“Tonight He comes,” chirped the cricket. 

“Tonight He comes,” cooed the doves. 

“Tonight He comes,” squeaked the field 
mouse. 

“Tonight He comes,” piped the wren. 

“Tonight He comes,” brayed the donkey. 

“Tonight He comes!” “Tonight He comes!” 
Like a great organ, all nature intened the beau- 
tiful words. The whole earth—sand, rocks, grass- 
es, trees, and animals large and small—joined in 
the mighty chorus. And the answering hills 
echoed back the song, “Tonight He comes!” 

All nature was happy. No, not quite all. One 
being was sad—the hazelwood tree. 

“Why can’t I help too?” he cried. “Tonight 
He comes, and here I stand like a bump on a log. 
Why, oh why, are my feet so deep down in the 
earth? If I could walk or even creep, I'd serve 
Him too. Oh, it breaks my wooden heart to listen 
to all the happy beings around me. What won- 
derful plans they make!” 

As he tossed his long, naked blossoms into the 
cold wintry air, the hazelwood gave a deep sigh. 
He watched his friends as they hurried along. 
They were all headed in one direction—toward 
a grotto, or cave, behind a fine big inn. The 
hazelwood couldn’t help but hear what they 
were saying to each other. 

“TI go to bring Him good luck,” said the crick- 
et. “All the world knows that I am the King of 
Good Luck.” 

“I go to guard Him from danger,” answered 
the spider. “Let anyone try to harm Him. I will 
spin a web so thick and strong that no evil hand 
can force it through!” 

“T take Him fresh sweet milk,” mooed the cow. 

A mother sheep turned to her lamb. “Share 
your coat of wooi with Him,” she said. “It will 
keep Him cozy and warm.” 

“The Happiest Christmas Tree,” a very free adap- 
tation and amplification of a fragment called “Die 
Haselrute,” as reported by the Grimm Brothers, and 
known all over Europe, has been made by Loretta Klee 
Schell. For the or.ginal form see: Kinder und Haus- 


maerchen, gesammelt durch die Brueder Grimm, Muen- 
chen: Winkler Verlag (1819), 1949, 


Translated and retold by 
LORETTA KLEE SCHELL 


“We go to make Him a soft, fragrant bed, and 
a pillow for His head,” rustled the hay. 

“My strong back will be His cradle wall,” 
brayed the donkey. 

“And our strength,” said the rocks of the cave, 
“will support the manger. It will be safe and 
secure.” 

“And we shall lull Him to sleep,” sang the 
doves and nightingale together. 

The hazelwood couldn't bear to listen any 
longer. He folded his branches close about him, 
and turned away. The other creatures must not 
see him weeping on this night of joy. 

For a long time he tried to sleep. But sleep 
wouldn’t come. After a while, though, he must 
have dozed a bit. Just before midnight, he was 
awakened by music—the loveliest music he had 
ever heard. He opened his branches. A bril- 
liant star shone overhead. The sky was filled 
with angels. Beautiful angels! Their wings were 
of silver touched with wonderful colors—rose 
and green and blue and gold. “Good news! 
Good news!” they sang, again and again. 

“He has come!” shouted the hazelwood. In 
spite of his sad feelings of the afternoon, he sud- 
denly felt happy. He waved his branches and 
sang with the beautiful angels, “Good news! 
Good news!” 


=> 


As he sang, he watched the bright star above 
him. Suddenly it stood still—right over the grotto 
where the donkey, the cricket, the spider, the 
robin, the nightingale, the hay, and all his other 
friends had gone. 

The hazelwood peered down at the cave close- 
ly. “Is there a crack through which I can see?” 
he asked himself. “Yes, a tiny one, down there 
at the left, but big enough.” He bent over to 
peek through the crack. What a picture he saw! 

Pillowed on a bed of hay lay a lovely new- 
born Babe. Looking down at Him was His young 
mother. Close beside Him, like a protecting wall, 
lay a brown-gray donkey. On the other side, 
cuddled as close to Him as he could possibly get, 
rested a snow-white lamb. Around the manger 
knelt oxen, sheep, and cows. Not even the small- 
est calf nibbled at the hay. The animals knew 
that this hay was for His bed, not for them to 
eat. 

At one side of the grotto sat the husband of 
the young mother. He was warming his hands 
over a little fire. And perched by the fire was a 
robin. But a changed robin. His breast was no 
longer gray, but red—touched by a spark from 
the burning wood which he had carried from the 
forest as his gift to the newborn King. 

Mice peeked in from tiny holes in the cave. 
The crickets chirped gaily, “Good luck! Good 
luck!” And from the shoulder of the Baby’s 
mother, a nightingale sang a lullaby. It was a 
never-to-be-forgotten sight. 

The hazelwood tree watched and watched. 
He couldn’t draw himself away from the won- 
drous scene. 

“Those happy rocks,” he sighed, “That happy 
hay, those happy animals and birds. And I, with 
my feet in the earth.” He lifted his branches 
toward the sky, up to where the angels had been. 
“Oh, please, let me do something, too,” he cried. 
“T want to serve Him, very, very much.” 

“Only wait, and your chance will come. You 
may serve Him too.” Was it a dream, or did an 
angel really answer? 

The hazelwood waited and waited for several 
days. Then his long-awaited chance came. 

It was late in the afternoon. ‘The Baby lay 
asleep in His mother’s arms. She looked at Him 
lovingly. “Do you know what I think I'll do?” 
she whispered. “While you rest, I'll go out into 
the woods nearby to gather a few strawberries 
for supper.” She slipped Him gently out of her 
arms onto His bed of hay. She waited a few 
minutes to make sure that He was asleep. She 
tucked Him in securely. “Rest safely, my Sweet, 
until my return. May the angels guard You 
from harm.” (Continued on page 73) 
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1. Dates grow on date palm 
trees in hot dry places. Some 
rl trees may be one hundred 
years old, 


rid 
2. The long leafy branches on 


the date palm are like large 
coarse feathers. 


on 


3. As soon as the blossoms 
drop, dates begin to grow on 
long stringy strands. 


4. The ripe dates are golden 
brown and about an inch long. 
Dried dates are dark brown. 
Each date has a hard pit or 
seed inside. 


5. The seeds are grooved on 
one side. They can be roasted 
and ground for a coffeelike 
drink. 7 can be crushed to 


get an oil. 


apt 


om 


6. Date palm trees send up 
sprouts. New trees will grow 
quicker from the sprouts than 
from the seeds. 


7. Peo dry lands 
were the first to learn how 
good dates were to eat. They 


found date palms in the desert 
oases. 
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8. Date palm trees supply the 
Arab people with wood for 
building, and fiber for mak- 
ing mats and ropes, 


9. Dates are easy to find in 
almost every food market. 
They can be eaten plain or 
stuffed with candy or nuts. 
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Big Bad Wolf's Christmas 
(Continued from page 70) 


guincy—Horrors! You won’t squeal 
on me, will you? If anybody ever 
found out, I'd be the laughingstock 
of the woods! 

santa—I don’t think so. When I 
stopped at Sally Hoptoad’s house | 
heard Red Ridinghood and Binky 
telling Sally that Quincy wouldn’t 
let them become his friends. They felt 
sorry about it. 

guincy—I don’t want any friends, 
you understand? 

santa—Of course. Anyone who 
wants friends can have them. But do 
you think it’s right to snub Binky and 
Red Ridinghood that way? They’re 
nice children. I left a good selection 
of gifts at Grandma’s house for them. 
They wrote me a letter some time ago 
and asked me to leave gifts for all 
their party guests, too. If I recall cor- 
rectly, there was a present for you in 
that bunch. They had your name on 
the guest list. 

guincy—A present for me? Golly. 
(Looks at bag of stolen gifts.) 

santa—By the way, what do you 
have in the bag? 

guincy—Bag? What bag? 

Santa--That one by the stump. 

Quincy (nervously)—Oh, that bag! 
Well, you see—it’s just some—some— 
you know—well— 

santa—Some Christmas presents? 

guincy—So what? 

Santa—You see, Quincy. You aren’t 
really bad after all. 

Quincy—But you don’t understand. 
T took— 

SANTA—I’ll bet you took great pains 
picking out each gift. That’s half the 


Back Stage 
Ruth Lewis Taylor 


Mary’s halo isn’t straight. 

Joseph leaned against the gate; 

Now it sags. The little gray 

Donkey’s standing in the way. 

Watch it, Molly! Angels’ wings 

Are such very fragiie things. 

Gabriel suffers from a cold. 

A wise man has misplaced his gold. 

The smallest shepherd, with the staff, 

Struggles hard to hide a laugh. 

Curtains part. They’re in their 
places. 

Christmas dawns on children’s faces! 


fun of Christmas. It was great fun, 
wasn’t it, Quincy? 

guincy—Eh? Oh, yeah, yeah. 

SANTA—Well, I’ve got to be on my 
way now. You keep on being good 
and you’re bound to get on my next 
year’s list. (Goes off stage and pulls 
sleigh after him.) 

guincr—Sure, sure. (After Santa is 
gone.) A present for me! It’s some- 
where in this bag. I wonder what it 
is. Imagine, those kids asking for a 
present for me. It makes me feel like 
a heel because I stole their Christmas 
presents. They'll sure feel bad if they 
don’t get anything. Not only that, 
they might blame Santa Claus. And 
he’s not such a bad guy after all. He 
was awfully sad about not being able 
to deliver gifts to ali the children. 
Say! That gives me an idea! (He runs 
to other side of stage.) Hey, Santa, 
wait a minute! 
SANTA (enters) —What is it, Quincy? 


Quincy—You said you couldn’t get 
the toys all delivered by yourself. 
What if you had a helper like me? 
Do you think we could get the job 
done together? 

SANTA—I know we could! What a 
wonderful idea! Come on, let’s get 
going. 

guincy—There’s something I have 
to do first. 

santa—What’s that? 

guincy—Uh, well, I have to de- 
liver this bag of gifts first. ['ll meet 
you down by the lane. 

SANTA—Fine! I'll be there. 

(They exit. Santa one side, Quincy 
the other.) 


The Happiest Christmas Tree 
(Continued from page 71) 


She hurried along toward the 
woods. “I'll be right back,” she said. 
“T must not leave Him alone very 
long.” 

When she reached the forest, she 
looked to the right and to the left. 
Finally, she spied a mass of deep 
red color. “Oh!” she cried, “what 
beautiful strawberries—what a fine 
supper they will make.” 

She bent over and began to pick 
the berries. She had only a few in 
her hand when she felt something 
move among the leaves. The next mo- 
ment a poisonous snake—an adder— 
lifted its head and sprang at her. 

Terrified, she straightened up and 
jumped back. Letting the berries fall, 
she ran as fast as she could. The 
adder kept sliding after her. 

“Help! Help!” she called. “Help 
me for my Baby’s sake. He needs me.” 

Not far away stood the hazelwood 
tree. The noise had awakened him. 
Sleepily, he opened his branches to 
see what was going on. 

One glance was enough. He saw 
the young mother. He saw the poison- 
ous reptile. “The mother of my lit- 
tle King,” he said to himself. At once 
he opened his branches wide. 

“Come, little mother,” he cried. 
“Come to me. I can save you.” 

With all the strength she had, the 
mother ran to the hazelwood tree. 
With his left branches, he held her 
close to him. He waited a moment 
until the adder was within striking 
distance. Then, with his right 
branches, he beat the snake again and 
again, until he was sure that it could 
do no more harm. Finally almost 
dead, the reptile slithered away. 

The hazelwood turned to the moth- 
er. “The adder has gone,” he com- 
forted. “He can’t harm you now. 
Gather your strawberries, and go 
home to the little King.” 

The mother turned to the tree. 
Her heart was full of gratitude. “Be- 
cause you saved my life, you have 
served Him, too,” she said. “As your 
reward, from this day forth, you shall 
be known as the protector tree—the 
protector of mankind.” 

“TI thank you, lovely mother,” re- 
plied the hazelwood, “but I have my 
reward. It is enough for me to know 
that I have served Him too. I am the 
happiest Christmas tree.” 

For years and years, people of 
olden times used a hazelwood branch 
for a protection against poisonous 
snakes, and other harmful creatures 
that crawled along the ground. Now 
you know the reason why. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


Word Hunt 

Choose the meaning of the un- 
derlined word as used in the story of 
“The Happiest Christmas Tree.” 

1. The tree comforted the mother. 
(gave hope to, told her to go home) 

2. The tree dozed a bit. (dreamed, 
slept lightly) 

3. The hills echoed the song. (re- 
peated, heard) 

4. The hay made a fragrant bed. 
(hard, pleasant-smelling ) 

5. The mother felt much gratitude 
toward the tree. (thankfulness, fear) 

6. The manger was in a grotto. 
(cave, barn) 

7. The nightingale lulled Him to 
sleep. (rocked, sang) 

8. The rocks were mighty. (weak, 
strong ) 

9. The cattle didn’t nibble at the 
hay. (pick at, eat in small bits) 

10. The tree peered through the 
crack, (looked closely, pushed a 
branch through ) 

11. The hazelwood is a protector. 
(enemy, defender) 

12. An adder is a reptile. (snake, 
bird) 

13. The mother rewarded the tree. 
(repaid his kindness, talked to him) 

14. The Baby rested securely. 
(softly, safely) 

15. The adder slithered away. 
(slid, ran) 

16. The tree spied the adder. 
(beat, caught sight of) 

17. The rocks supported the man- 
ger. (held up, took care of) 

18. The mother was terrified. 
(frightened, hungry) 

19. All the earth intoned the mu- 
sic. (sounded, heard) 

20. It was a wondrous sight. 
(weird, wonderful) 

Use the words which are under- 
lined and in parenthesis in your own 
sentences. 

Playing the Story 

Here is a good opportunity to use 
your imagination. You won’t need to 
memorize any lines. Instead, think 
how each character feels. Then use 
your own words, 

Ohoose your “voices” carefully—a 
high thin voice for the mouse, a 
deeper voice for the donkey, and so 
on. Give each character something to 
do when he listens to others. 

Before you play the story, read it 
carefully. Think about: 

1. What characters you will need. 

2. The type of boy or girl for each 
part. 

3. Into how many acts (main 
parts) the story should be divided. 

4. The number of scenes for each 
of the acts. 

5. The location of the grotto. 

6. Where the tree will stand. 

7. How to give it branches. 

8. How to make an echo. 

9. Where the chorus should stand 
—on or off stage? 

10. Arranging the moving star. 

Children will think of other topics. 
The important thing is to express 
the spirit of the old tale, and to en- 
joy this Christmas story of love and 
service. 

Playing Other Animal Stories 

Would you like to act out other 
animal stories? There are two which 
you might try. They are The Kind- 
ness Train (in two acts), and One 

(Continued on page 75) 


(One of a Series) 


Mandunrtting 
Iu Your (Hassroom 


In order for children to properly 
master any skill whether it be roller 
skating, singing, skiing, etc. mean- 
ingful drill and interest in the skill 
to be acquired is very necessary. 
The skill of writing fluently and 
legibly is not too different from the 
mastery of these other types of 
skills. A definite short period (not 
to exceed 15 minutes) shouid be 
provided daily for handwriting in- 
structions. This period must, how- 
ever, be presented interestingly as 
proper motivation is the basic key 
to accomplishment in any skill. 
Just as important as the handwrit- 
ing period is the “carry over” into 
all other parts of the curriculum, 
In every subject pupils’ handwrit- 
ing should be evaluated. And with 
your evaluation keep the amount 
of praise somewhat equal to your 
renunciation of pupils’ efforts. 
Ricnanp C. McLean 
GENERAL MANAGER 
A MONTHLY SERVICE 
ON HANDWRITING 


from 
A. N. PALMER CO. 


(Palmer Method) 
902 South Wabash, Chicago, Ill. 
55 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


SCIENCE AIDS 
For Effective Teaching 


SCIENCE 
FOR PRIMARY 
CHILDREN 

by ILENE QUEEN 


| Discussion and activity 
| material for through- 
out the year, correlat- 
ing science with other 
subjects. For kinder- 


grade levels. $2.50 


SCIENCE ACTIVITIES—Upper 
Primary Grades—3rd Edition 


A spiral-bound guide to teaching science by 
demonstrating. Each activity outlined by ma- 
terials, procedures, results 


MR. WIZARD'S SCIENCE SECRETS 


Experiments based on the popular TV series 
and using the simplest materials to give hours 
of fun-coated education. $3.45 


EXPERIMENTS WITH A MICROSCOPE 


A useful aid in introducing the beginner to 
the microscope while attracting the interest 
$2.85 


of the more experienced. . 
HOW TO STIMULATE YOUR SCIENCE 
PROGRAM 


A practical guide to simple science activities 
high in interest value. 1.06 
SPRINGBOARDS TO SCIENCE 


Scientific explanations about things and events 
encountered by the average primary child in 
daily life. $3.25 


Order Now! Send cash, check or M.O. 
All Prices Post Paid 


GEOGRAPHY WORK BOOK CO. 
819 M St. Fresno, Calif. 


For our complete ‘'Guide To Teaching Mate- 
rials In Elementary Education,"' send 10 cents 
to cover handling and mailing. 
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20 charts covering the music theory 

required in the elementary school. The charts 
proceed in logical sequence from the explanation of 
a simple staff to the common musical terms. Simple, 


concise explanations, clear illustrations. Set $1.25. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 


| 


FIGHT 
TUBERCULOSIS 
WITH 


CHRISTMAS 
SEALS 


a Sil 


L ON LETTERS AND PACKAGES 


Pleace send M@ ......+- copies of Music Made Easy Charts 
at $1.25 each. My payment of $.......ceee. is enclosed. 
NAME ... 

STREET 


= Don’t miss 
the new Teaching Aids! 


Send today for your free copy 
of the brand-new /nstructor 
Teaching Aids Catalog. In 
this group of modern classroom 
tools, you'll find everything 
you want to help you in your 
daily teaching. A postal 
card will do. Just write to: 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N.Y. 


Club Exchange 


(Continued from page 9) 


Alaska and Hawaii. Address corre- 


spondence to: Mrs. J. T. McMinn, 
Box 124, Ackerman, Mississippi. 


Missouri.—Our fifth grade would 
be delighted to get letters and ex- 
change ideas with other boys and 
girls from large cities or small towns 
and communities. Address all mail to: 
Miss Rita Hoene, Eliot School, 4242 
Grove Street, St. Louis 10, Missouri. 


New Jersey.—My sixth-grade pupils 
wish to exchange letters, stamps, and 
products with sixth grades in Alaska, 
Hawaii, and countries south of the 
border. Address correspondence to: 
Mr. Jack Schleider, Deerfield Town- 
ship School, Morton Avenue, Rosen- 
hayn, New Jersey. 


New York.—My fifth-grade class 
desires to exchange letters, post cards, 
pictures, and souvenirs with children 
from other parts of the United States. 
We live in lower New York City, one 
block from Chinatown. Address: Mrs. 
Annmarie Di Gangi, Public School 1, 
8 Henry Street, New York 38, N.Y. 


North Dakota.—Our eighth-grade 
class would enjoy exchanging letters 
with boys and girls who live on the 
coasts of our continent, and with 
children in foreign countries. Many 
of our children have never been out 
of the state and have never seen 


any ocean or mountains. Address: 
Mr. Roger Nelson, McVille, North 
Dakota. 


Ohio.—My fifth-grade pupils would 
like to correspond with classes in 
other states and countries. We live in 
the northwestern part of Ohio, near 
Toledo. Address all correspondence 
to: Mrs. Mary Feill, Gorham-Fayette 
School, Fayette, Ohio. 


Texas.—My fourth grade wishes to 
exchange letters, products, post cards, 
souvenirs, and historical facts with 
other fourth grades. Address: Mrs. 
Imogene Ruffin, Elementary School, 
Palmer, Texas. 


Washington.—My fifth-grade pu- 
pils would like to exchange letters, 
pictures, and souvenirs with fifth- 
graders in the United States and all 
the previnces of Canada. We live on 
an island in Puget Sound where all 
marine traffic to Seattle passes. Ad- 
dress all mail to: Mrs. Gwen Rankin, 
Box 33, Rolling Bay, Washington. 


Wisconsin.—My sixth grade would 
like to exchange letters, cards, and 
post cards with other sixth-graders in 
the United States, Canada, Puerto 
Rico, Mexico, or any country. Ad- 
dress mail to: Mr. LeRoy Anderson, 
Unity Elementary School, Balsam 
Lake, Wisconsin. 


How to spend 
six wonderful weeks in 


HAWAII 
for only *569 


(includes trans-pacific air fare) 


study if you wish, under a distinguished 
faculty at the famous Summer School of 
the University of Hawaii...the first session 
held in the 50th State. 

You leave for Honolulu by ship or air in 
mid-June. Return by August 6, But we urge 
you te act now. Write or mail coupon for 
1960 Application and illustrated Bulletin 
to Dr. Robert E. Cralle, Director, Univer- 
sity Study Tour to Hawaii, 2275 Mission 
Street, San Francisco 10, California. 


Attend the University of Hawaii's exciting 
Summer Session in 1960! Enjoy a summer 
of travel and fun...a wonderful six weeks 
program sharing the companionship of 
interesting men and women from all over 
the world. Live in carefree luxury at a 
famous Waikiki Beach hotel...enjoy fas- 
cinating Island trips and social events (22 
in all!) cross the Pacific by ship on 
Matson or air on United, NWA or PAA (jets 
available)... all for as little as $569. And, 


HURRY! RESERVATIONS LIMITED + MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


r Attention: Dr. Robert E. Cralle Phone: VAlencia 4-0700 ” | 
University Study Tours | 
t 2275 Mission St., San Francisco 10, California | 
| 
| 


FREE! Please send Hawaii Summer Session information to: 
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PROBLEMS 


An unfinished story for your class to discuss 


SALLY ran up the street and into the house, letting the door 
slam, and rushed into the kitchen. “Mom, Roberta just got her 
driver's license and she’s taking all the kids in the neighborhood 
for a little ride. May I go?” 

“No, you may not,” answered her mother. “I don’t think it’s 
safe for Roberta to take out a crew of noisy kids, especially after 
the excitement of passing her test.” 

“We won't be noisy. Roberta’s a good driver, Mom. Everybody 
who passes Driver Education has to be a good driver. Please, 
Mom?” 

“Go on and play. The answer is still ‘No.’ I can’t understand 
why Mrs. Roth gave Roberta permission to do such a thing— 
they are such a sensible family.” 

“That's just it,” said Sally indignantly. “Roberta is the most 
levelheaded girl around. She isn’t going to do anything wild. 
What do you think she’ll do—deliberately kill all of us?” 

“That’s enough of that kind of talk, Miss,” said her mother. 

Sally went outdoors and Brenda, the girl next door, asked her 
if her mother was letting her go. Sally shook her head. 

“Neither is mine,” continued Brenda, “and she will watch me, 
too. You’re lucky, Sally. You can go any place so long as you 
get back for supper. Your mother wouldn’t even know if... . . 


Should Sally go with Roberta? Is Sally's mother wise or is she too 
careful? What makes you think so? 


JULIA WEBER GORDON 


Director of Child and Youth Study 
New Jersey Department of Education 
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The Happiest Christmas Tree 
(Continued from page 73) 


Morning Long Ago (about St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi and the birds). Teachers 
can get free copies of these plays by 
sending 10 cents (for handling) with 
request, to the American Humane 
Society, 180 Longwood Avenue, Bos- 
ton 15, Massachusetts. 

Looking for More Stories 

There are many interesting stories 
about plants and animals at the first 
Christmas. Do you know the story 
of the Christmas Rose? of the fly 
and the spider who saved the Baby’s 
life as the Holy Family hurried away 
for safety? Plan to find and tell these 
and other stories some afternoon be- 
fore Christmas vacation. 

Picture Hunt 

The great artists, for example, 
Leonardo da Vinci and Raphael, 
made many paintings of the Christ 
child and the first Christmas. Look 
for some of these in books, and on 
nice Christmas cards. Notice the 
plants and animals. What are they 
doing? Do you find pictures of ani- 
mals kneeling? of a spider spinning a 
web? of a nightingale on the mother’s 
shoulder? In how many pictures is 
the manger in a barn? in a grotto? 
Do you see the rocks? Perhaps you 
can find a copy of Leonardo da 
Vinci’s famous painting, “Madonna 
of the Rocks.” 

Fact Detectives 

1. Does the hazelwood tree grow 
in your locality? If so, look at it 
closely—its size, shape, bark. Find 
out what it is used for. Does it have 
nuts? 

2. Add to your information about 
the hazelwood tree. What qualities 
make it a useful tree? To what fami- 
ly of trees does it belong? Hazelnuts 
have another name. Can you find 
out what the name is? In what parts 
of the world does the tree grow? The 
branches are used today in some 
parts of the world for fishing poles. 
Can you decide why? 


The Moon of Wintertime 
(Continued from page 63) 


AARON (also protecting Mother)— 
We don't have any bread. 

HAWK FLYING—White squaw give 
bread! 

moTHer (to boys)—Don’t anger 
them. (To Indians.) No bread. No 
flour. All gone. White squaw sorry. 

INDIANS~-Food! (They come far- 
ther into the room, looking about. As 
they come the family retreat down 
left.) 

titre Fox—Indian hungry. (He 
sees pan of nutmeats.) Ha! (Grabs 
a handful and eats.) 

Jenny (wailing)—Our butternut 
meats! 

LITTLE Fox ( grinning ) —Good! 

(Hawk Flying goes to cupboard, 
looking under each pan and pot, 
throwing them to the floor. Grey 
Horse takes pan away from Little 
Fox, tips it up and eats the rest of the 
nutmeats as if drinking water.) 

HAWK FLYING (Pointing to candy on 
hearth)—Ha! Food! (He walks over 
toward fireplace.) 

Jenny (darting from behind Moth- 
er)—No! You can’t have it. It’s for 
Christmas. (She reaches for pan. He 
jerks it away and hot syrup splashes 


on his hand. He howls, drops pan, 
and runs outside, followed by the 
other two.) Most of it’s spilled! 

moTHER—Well, wipe it up, dear. 
(She still stands watching door, the 
small children behind her.) 

witt— What will they do, Mama? 

motHer—I don’t know. He’s prob- 
ably very angry. They all have guns. 
But get your rifle, Aaron, and Will, 
put the bar on the door. 

(Aaron gets gun from hearth, Will 
approaches door and puts his hands 
out to push bar in place when Indians 
burst in again. They are grinning 
broadly. Aaron, who has raised his 
rifle, looks uncertainly at Mother and 
lowers it.) 

HAWK FLYING (holding out the hand 
he burned)—Good! (He licks hand.) 

OTHER INDIANS (pointing at Hawk 
Flying ) —Good! 

BEN (coming out from behind his 
mother)—The candy! 

moTHER—But his hand—it’s badly 
burned. Jenny, bring me the lard. (In 
her workbasket she finds a piece of 
cloth to tear into bandages. She moves 
toward Hawk Flying.) 

(Jenny brings crock from cup- 
board.) 

AARON~But, Mother, we have such 
a little! If Father doesn’t get back—! 

MOTHER—The man is hurt, Aaron. 
(To Hawk Flying.) Indian sit down. 
(She dips her fingers in crock and 
shows him her fingers.) This is good 
for your hand—see? (Applies gently.) 

HAWK FLYING—Good! (He holds up 
his hand and licks it.) Good! 

motHer—No! Medicine! (She band- 
ages hand.) 

(Grey Horse and Little Fox crowd 
close and sample the contents of the 
lard crock with approval. ) 

iwo1ans—Good! 

MOTHER— Mercy on me! What am I 
going to do with them! 

susan—I know. Give them popcorn. 

What! Give those greedy sav- 
ages the popcorn I slaved over? 

MOTHER— It’s a wonderful idea, Ben. 
Anything to get them out of the house 
in a friendly mood. (She picks up a 
popcorn garland holding it over the 
head of Hawk Flying.) No bread. No 
flour. Popcorn. (She puts it over his 
head like a necklace.) 

HAWK FLYING (eating a kernel)— 
Good! 

(Mother puts garlands around 
necks of the other two. All three with- 
draw to corner up right to talk. Fam- 
ily almost unconsciously draws to- 
gether. ) 

HAWK FLYING Meat? 

moTHER—No meat. 

HAWK FLYING (Pointing out right)— 
Kill cow. Get meat. 

motHer—No! Cow gives milk. If 
you kill cow, papoose hungry. (She 
pulls Posey up beside her.) Papoose 
very little. 

erey Horse—Ha! Indian papoose 
eat meat. 

moTHER (sadly)—No meat. 

(Again the three Indians consult 
together looking over their shoulders 
at the family, who shrink closer.) 

susan—What are they going to do 
next, Mama? I’m scared! 

MOTHER— We mustn't let them think 
so. Let's sing. Sing big and loud. 

(All sing a favorite hymn, such as 
“A Mighty Fortress.” Indians listen 
beside door, exit silently as they fin- 
ish. ) 

BEN— They've gone! They’ve gone! 

(Continued on page 80) 
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ERIC M. STEEL, Professor of French, State Teachers College, Brockport, N.Y., and 
JENNIE L. ALESSI, Spanish Teacher, Irondequoit High School, Rochester, N.Y. 


For your December French or Spanish experience, introduce these 
words and phrases having to do with children’s toys. Encourage 
your pupils to use these expressions easily with you and with one 
other. If your French or Spanish is rusty, have your pronunciation 
checked by the nearest language teacher. This is not a course of study. 


ESPANOL 


i Tienes una mufieca, Juanita? 


FRANCAIS 
Avez-vous une poupée, 
Jeanne? 

Do you have a doll, Jane? 
Oui, mademoiselle, j’ai une Si, senorita, tengo una mu- 
poupée. neca. 
Yes, | have a doll. 
Aimez-vous votre poupée? Amas a tu muiieca? 
Do you love your doll? 
Oh, oui, j’aime beaucoup ma Si, amo a mi mufieca mu- 
poupée. chisimo. 
Oh, yes, | love my doll very much. 
Avez-vous une bicyclette, i Tienes una bicicleta, Pedro? 
Pierre? 
Do you have a bicycle, Peter? 
Non, mademoiselle, je n’ai pas No, seforita, no tengo bici- 
de bicyclette. cleta. 
No, | don't have a bicycle. 
C’est dommage. Je regrette. Es ldstima. Lo siento mucho. 
It's too bad. I'm sorry. 
i Quieres un tren? 
Do you want a train? 
No quiero un tren. 
| don't want a train. 
Quiero un avi6n. 
| want a plane. 
Yo juego con mi pelota. 
| play with my ball. 
JOUETS DE FILLES—la voiture JUGUETES PARA NINAS—el ca- 
de poupée, les meubles de pou-  rruaje para mufieca, los mue- 
pée, la vaisselle, le fourneau, bles para mufieca, juego de 
la machine a laver platos, la estufa, la maquina 
para lavar 
TOYS FOR GIRLS—doll carriage, doll furniture, dishes, stove, washing machine 
JOUETS DE GARCONS—la pompe JUGUETES PARA NINOS—el ca- 
a feu, le gant de baseball, le mién de bomberos, el guante 
fusil, le train électrique, le para béisbol, !a escopeta, el 
tambour, le basketball tren eléctrico, el tambor, el 
basquetbol 
TOYS FOR BOYS—fire truck, baseball glove, gun, electric train, drum, basketball 
JOUETS POUR FILLES ET GAR- JUGUETES PARA NINAS Y NINOS 
coNs—les patins, les jeux, la —los patines, los juegos, el 
luge, les livres & dessin, les trineo, cuadernos para colo- 
ballons rear, los globos 
TOYS FOR GIRLS AND BOYS—skates, games, sled, coloring books, balloons 


Voulez-vous un train? 
Je ne veux pas de train. 
Je veux un avion. 


Je joue avec ma balle. 


Je Préfére Les Bonbons 


+ + 


Ah, vous di - rai - je, ma- man, Ce qui cau - se mon tour - ment: 


Qe 1 4 1 4 4 
t 


Pa - pa veut que je rai - son - ne Com - me y - ne gran+ de per - son - 


= 


J ne; Moi, je dis que les bon - bons Va -lent mieux que la rai - son, 


4. 4 4 4 


Ah, let me tell you, mama, why I'm so sad. 
Papa wants me to use my head just like a grownup. 
But | think eating candy is much more fun than using your head! 
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December’s Bulletin Board 


Picks Paper 


PAPER comes in such a variety of color and 
aE Aug substance that just working with it is an excit- 
nie ing art experience, to say nothing of the beau- 
Br. tiful effect it can have on your December bul- 
rag letin board. TEARING it, for instance, is an 
: activity that gives vent to imagination, and 
can lead to charming productions. Construc- 
tos tion paper tears well, but feel free to experi- 
ane ment with other kinds. Change the “art gal- 
lery" frequently to represent each one's work. 

CRUMPLED paper decorations for Christmas are a novelty, and will 
give your bulletin board an interesting 3-D look. Cut 2” squares of thin 
paper, crumple them, and paste to a stiff backing shaped like a tree, 
star, angel, and so forth. Dot with glitter glue, and sprinkle with sparkle. 

CURL slightly dampened paper strips 
with edge of a scissors blade or by winding 
them around pencils. Hold in place with 
tape or clips until ready for unwinding; 
then stick them on Santa's beard or a 
frolicking lamb. 

FOR MOSAICS, cut construction paper, 
fancy wrapping paper, or wallpaper into 
Vy” strips. You may want to let the chil- 
dren determine how large the separate |it- 
tle pieces should be. These are pasted to a 
background of contrasting paper or card- 
board. Creative possibilities here are limitless, especially with a Christ- 
mas theme. And, too, a discussion of the early Egyptian, Greek, and 
Roman use of mosaics can easily be stimulated, promoting an interest 
in art appreciation and mankind's long history. 


Photos from San Diego City Schools 
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The Snowman's Touch 
(Continued from page 62) 


snowman—But I cannot touch any- 
thing, because I cannot move. 

queen—No, that is true; but anyone 
who sits on this bench can feel the 
touch of your magic cane and he will 
be made happy. 

sNowmMAN—Oh, Snow Queen, how 
happy you have made me! 

Queen (has been slowly withdraw- 
ing up stage center) —But remember, 
your power lasts only as long as you 
have the thing which someone loves. 

(Enter Tom and Bob.) 

tom—Now’s our chance, let’s knock 
down the snowman. 

sos—Oh, leave the kids’ things 
alone. 

tom—Getting chicken? 

sos (unhearing, bends over and 
picks up Jane’s mittens)—Here’s a 
pair of red mittens. 

tom—They look like Jane’s. Here, 
give them to me. We'll fill them with 
snow and throw them up on the 
house roof. 

Bos (retains possession )—But Jane’s 
grandma in Amsterdam knit them. 
They came all the way from Hol- 
land. 

Tom—Say, you are getting chicken! 

spos—Oh, yeah? (Looks around for 
a way to save face.) Say, I'll tell you, 
let’s hide them in the snowman. Then 
when he melts, Jane can have them 
back. (Tucks mitts in aforementioned 
pocket, leaving red edge showing.) 

Tom (throwing snowball at Bob) — 
Softie. 

sos—So you want to fight. 

(They run off laughing.) 

SNOWMAN (smiles, taps cane on 
bench )—Now I have something that 
belongs to a person and it is valued. 
Come on, somebody, sit down, 

MRS. GRUMBLES (in doorway)— 
Where is that mailman? Why is he 
so late? I'll report him to the post- 
master. (Dog jumps upon her.) What 
would I do without you, Dukie? (Pats 
dog’s head. Looks up and down the 
street for the mailman. Goes indoors. 
Dog remains out.) 

(Mailman enters. He does not see 
Dog. Approaches house. Dog snarls.) 

MAILMAN (hesitating)—Now, now, 
nice doggie. (Dog barks, snaps at his 
hand. Mailman turns and runs with 
Dog snapping at his heels. Mailman 
jumps up on bench, and fends off Dog 
with punch. Dog finally gives up and 
goes behind tree. Mailman sits on side 
of bench.) Well, I don’t have to de- 
liver mail to any house with such a 
dog. I'll report it. Mrs. Grumbles can, 
walk to the postoffice for her mail. 

SNOWMAN (aloud but to himself) — 
Now to see if this magic works. He’s 
certainly unhappy enough. (Tries to 
reach Mailman with cane.) 

MAILMAN (looking at letter)—Hm! 
Guess this is the letter she’s been pes- 
tering me for every day. Well, it will 
just serve her right for having such 
an ugly dog. 

(Meanwhile Dog gets near Snow- 
man.) 

snowman-—If I can just get a little 
love into that dog— 

(Cane appears to fall and touch 
Dog’s head. Dog shakes head, looks 
at Snowman, starts to bark but seems 
unable to do so.) 

mMaiLMAN (sees Dog)—No, no— 
(Dog sits up and begs.) What's this? 
(Dog extends paw to shake; whines.) 
So you want to be friends now. 


(Shakes hands.) Well, what do you 
know! Nice doggie. (Pats Dog’s head. 
Looks at letter.) Yep, this is from her 
son all right. Tokyo! No wonder he 
can’t get home. (To Dog.) Well, 
feller, guess we'll have to deliver 
this Christmas present right now. 
(Goes to door and blows whistle.) 

(Mrs. Grumbles comes and takes 
letter joyfully. She and Dog go inside. 
Exit Mailman whistling.) 

(Enter Jane. She searches every- 
where on the ground for her mitts. 
Goes hesitantly to Mrs. Grumbles’ 
door and knocks.) 

JANE (when Mrs. Grumbles ap- 
pears )—Oh, Mrs. Grumbles, I am sor- 
ry to disturb you, but did you find a 
pair of red mitts out here? 

mrs. GRumates (embracing Jane)— 
Oh, Jane, I’m so glad you came back! 
I’m sorry I didn’t see your mittens. 
But wait, I have something for you. 
(Goes inside. Comes back with cov- 
ered basket.) Here, here are the 
cookies you wanted. I’m sorry I was 
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Christmas material. { 

The counselors are listed in { 
previousissues. You may send 
your questions to them as 
usual, addressed in care of 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


so cross today but I was worried 
about my son. 

jane—Thank you, Mrs. Grumbles. 
Is your son coming for Christmas? 

MRS. GRUMBLES—Well, he won't be 
here for the twenty-fifth but he is 
coming home. His ship gets in on the 
twenty-seventh, so I have plenty of 
time to bake more cookies for him. 
(Goes in the house.) 

JANE (sits on bench and cries)— 
Well, I have the cookies but no mitts. 
(Cries silently.) 

sNowmAN-She’s the saddest one 
of all but I won’t work any magic on 
her. Our Snow Queen warned me. If 
I lose Jane’s mitts, my power will be 
gone. 

(Bob and Tom enter. They stop 
short when they see Jane crying.) 

tom—Sh. There’s Jane. 

sos—I think she’s crying about her 
mittens. I’m going to tell her where 
they are. 

tom—You are not! 

sos (sits beside Jane)—What’s the 
matter, Jane? 

(Tom sits on the opposite side of 
bench nearest to the Snowman.) 

JANE—I've lost my new red mittens. 

tom—Maybe you left them home. 

sNnowman-—I'd like to hit that 
young man. (Shakes stick at Tom’s 
back. ) 

gane—No, I looked everywhere. I 
guess they are gone for good. (Cries.) 

sos—Don’t cry, Jane, I know— 

tom—Or maybe you left them in 
school, or in church, or— (Snowman 
gives him a good wallop holding stick 
in two hands. Tom looks up wonder- 
ingly at Snowman.) Look, Jane, here 
they are! (Pulls mitts from Snow- 
man’s pocket.) 

gane—Oh, Tom! Oh, I’m so happy! 
My pretty mitts that Grandma sent 
me! (Snowman drops cane.) It must 


(Continued on page 83) 
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PERSONALIZED BULLETIN BOARD 


SPECIALLY effective for a hallway bulletin- 

board display is a personalized greeting. 
Make balls of colored paper about 8” in circum- 
ference, and strings for hanging, which may be 
paper strips reinforced or thin wire. On each 
ball paste a photograph of a pupil’s head (and 
of course one of the teacher) cut in a circular 
shape. Arrange balls on bulletin board and fill 
in with sprays of real evergreen. In large let- 
ters put the greeting: “Merry Christmas from 
all of us in the grade.” RUTH K, STROM 


A SECOND LOOK 


uRING vacation I went through my old is- 
D sues of Tue INstrucror and jotted down 
on a sheet of paper some ideas that I could use 
in the coming school year, I was surprised at 
the wealth of material that I found—and had 
MISSED during a busy year. I pasted a sheet with 
the ideas and page numbers on the front cover 
of each magazine, to be able to find quickly 
what I am looking for. In one issue I discov- 
ered more than enough seatwork and art mate- 
rial for an entire month. I have taught in a 
rural school for many years and I think this is 
the best idea I have ever tried, BERTHA WITTE 


COUNTING THE DAYS 


A* THE holiday season was approaching, my 
second-grade pupils would ask me, “How 
many days are there until Christmas?” On De- 
cember first we answered their question by 
making a holly-wreath calendar. 

From green paper we cut twenty-five holly 
leaves and arranged them in a wreath. We dec- 
orated the wreath with red-paper berries and a 


bow. From a calendar page we cut out the num- 
bers from one to twenty-five, and pasted one 
number on each holly leaf. Then we arranged 
the numbers in order around the wreath, 
mounted on a piece of cardboard. Each day, a 
pupil puts a Christmas seal over the largest 
number left. It tells the number of days until 
Christmas. EDITH LOIS HULSLANDER 


MINIATURE SNOWMEN 


A BIG snowman in the schoolyard built by 
many hands is a fine fellow. But in our 
first grade we have also found the joy of making 
miniature snowmen on the window ledges. Small 
spaces are marked off with chalk, and each row 
of children takes its turn in fashioning the little 
individual snowmen. Buttons, bits of felt, plastic 
bottle caps and other oddments provide fea- 
tures, hats, and other decorations. AMY J. KING 


A WALL TREE 


—— for classroom space? That’s the sit- 
4 uation of many classroom teachers today. 
But Christmas is Christmas and every class must 
have a tree. In our eighth grade, we solved the 
problem by constructing a tree flat against the 
wall. It was simple. 

he pupils made full-size ornaments from me- 
tallic paper, paper cups, painted corks, and so 
on. These were attached to strings of varying 
lengths. Gathered together with ends fastened 
high on the wall, the strings were pulled out to 
a triangle shape reaching to the baseboard. No 
ornament stood out more than four inches from 
the wall. Since our classroom is opposite a flight 
of stairs, we were complimented by a running 
commentary of student opinion. The tree was a 


brilliant success, SISTER MARY JOSEPH 
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CHRISTMAS ANGEL CAROLERS 


HE pupils in my third grade enjoyed making 

angels right on our cork display board. The 
materials needed include: styrofoam ball, gold 
and silver foil, hatpins, thurmmbtacks, pipe clean- 
ers, pins, and wallpaper. 

First put the styrofoam ball on the display 
board. Push hatpins through to make the eyes 
and hold the ball in place. Next push in thumb- 
tacks for nose and mouth. Insert a short piece 
of pipe cleaner in a hole in the ball for the neck. 
Cut foil wings shaped like a large butterfly and 
pin or staple under the neck. Twist two pipe 
cleaners together for shoulders and arms; twist 
onto the neck. For the dress, cut a circle of 
wallpaper in half and bring the ends together to 
make a cone; pin this on with the narrow end 
toward the neck. Make curls from foil and pin 
on top of the head. Cut little squares of writ- 
ing paper and fold in half to make songbooks 
and put them in the hands made by bending 
up ends of pipe cleaners. MARIE JACKSON 


DISSECTED MAPS 


LARGE dissected map of the United States is 

simple to make. Secure a large United 
States map, about 18” x 30” or larger, and a 
sheet of thin cardboard the same size, such as a 
suit box. Cover the entire back of the map with 
a strong adhesive glue. Glue map on cardboard, 
making sure you smooth out all wrinkles. Dry 
overnight under weights of magazines or books. 
Next day cut the states apart, using large scis- 
sors. You now have a fine large dissected map 
of the United States. The same procedure can 
be followed in making a map of your state, Cut 
it into counties. Dissected maps are always pop- 
ular with children. VERA LUND PRAAST 


CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 


I FIND that my pupils and their parents appre- 

ciate the Christmas greetings I make for the 
children each year as it is something they want 
to keep. Early in the year I start taking flash- 
light pictures of my pupils, some individually 
and some in groups at play. I also have some 
other teacher come into my room and take a 
picture of me standing at the chalkboard, point- 
ing to the words, “Merry Christmas.” 

The greeting cards are made from red and 
green drawing paper. I put my picture on one 
half of the folder and the child’s picture on the 
other. If a number of children are in a picture, 
I use the same picture for each one in that 
group. This makes it less expensive. OSA GEORGE 


CHRISTMAS ASSEMBLY PROGRAM 


HE fifth, sixth, and seventh grades in our 

building presented the story of the first 
Christmas in a beautiful way. A narrator from 
the seventh grade read the Bible verses begin- 
ning with the angel’s visit to Mary, through the 
journey to Bethlehem, and finally ending with 
the birth of Christ in the stable. While the 
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reading was going on, scenes which illustrated 
the events were being projected on a screen with 
an opaque projector. The scenes were cut from 
used Christmas cards and mounted on a back- 
ground of black construction paper. When the 
scenes changed, the narrator paused while a 
choral reading or a poem was recited or a song 
was sung by one of the grades. In three scenes, 
selections were played by a group from the 
band. It would be interesting to include some 
French or Spanish songs if your pupils have 
been studying either language. JOAN MROCZEK 


GIFT DISTRIBUTION 


A S CHAIRMAN of the teachers’ Christmas 
party, are you stymied for a different way 
to present the gifts? Why not use a charming 
Mexican Christmas custom and present your 
gifts in a pifiata? The pinata, a fragile pottery 
container, decorated with paper to resemble a 
bird, flower, or doll, holds the gifts. This hangs 
from the ceiling by a long rope. The Mexican 
folk are blindfolded and each given a chance to 
strike the pifiata with a stick, trying to break 
it open so that its gifts will be released. 

To adapt the idea for your party, ask the 
teachers to select small gifts that are unbreak- 
able, and have them delivered to the committee 
before the night of the party. Use your imag- 
ination and fashion a reasonable facsimile of 
the Mexican pinata. Fill it with gifts and sus- 
pend in a doorway. 

When it is time for the gift exchange, blind- 
fold the guests one by one and arm them with a 
yardstick. Allow them a few attempts to locate 
the pinata, and hit it, trying to break it open. 
This is not easy to do, and should take numer- 
ous attempts to accomplish the breakage. The 
moment the container breaks and the contents 
fall, everyone picks up a gift. ERMA REYNOLDS 


A DIRECTORY FOR PARENTS 


AST year, more or less by chance, I took a 
L step which has been greatly appreciated by 
the parents of my pupils. I compiled a direc- 
tory showing the names of the children in my 
class and the names of the parents, their ad- 
dresses and telephone numbers. Putting this list 
into the hands of the parents has proved a time- 
saver for teacher and an aid in improving re- 
lations among the families represented in my 
room. Often parents call one another to make 
inquiries or to settle small incidents, thus saving 
trouble for the school. 

It is hard for parents to get last names from 
the little ones, so at Christmas and at Valentine 
Day and when a birthday party is planned, 
the lists have been especially helpful. Parents 
do not send that little note saying, “Please 
make me a list of all the children in the class.” 

Parents have learned to know one another 
more quickly from seeing the printed names. 

When changes occur through entries and 
withdrawals, information is sent home so that 
lists can be kept up to date. VIVIAN BECK 


A SPELLING GAME 


tae primary children are always delighted 
when they see me take the “trip tickets” 
from my desk. This appears to be one game that 
never fails to hold their attention from begin- 
ning to end. On ticket-size cards I printed the 
following items. 

A jet plane to Hawaii 

A rocket ride to the moon 

A space ship to Mars 

A trip to Alaska in a station wagon 

A helicopter ride to school 

A boat ride to Nantucket 

A train to New York 

A pony ride in the park 

A trip to Pleasure Island 

A ride to California in a Pullman 

A bus ride to Boston 

A bicycle ride to the playground 

An automobile ride to the zoo 

An escalator ride in a store 

The snow train to the White Mountains 

From the list of words we have in spelling 
each week, I select three or more words (ac- 
cording to the length of time allotted) for a 
child to spell orally or to write at the chalk- 
board. If he does this correctly, he may pick up 
one of the tickets which are scattered face down 


on the table. He then reads to the class which 
trip he has received. Winners of the rocket and 
jet airplane trips are considered very fortunate, 
but the bicycle and escalator winners enjoy 
bringing forth a jolly laugh from the class. 

The teacher can take into consideration the 
age of her pupils, and plan “trips” which will 
appeal to them. WINIFRED GEIZER 


CANDLE ORNAMENT 


A CANDLE ornament may be a party favor or 
a table centerpiece, depending on the size 
of “candles” used. Take a piece of oak tag 
about 9” x 6”. Crease it the long way to get a 
rounded shape and flatten a little bit so that it 
can stand. On the sides mark black lines with 
a crayon to give it the effect of bark. Cut a 
piece of red construction paper about 3” x 6” 
and another one 3” x 7”. Roll each into a tube 
for a candle. Staple the top and bottom, Cut 
flame shapes out of yellow paper and add a dab 
of orange. Paste the flames on the inside of each 
candle. Cut holes in the oak-tag “log” near the 
center, just large enough for the candles to fit 
through and stand up. At the base ‘add holly 
leaves or pine cones, either real ones or some 
made of paper or foil. BARBARA BYORECK 


HOLIDAY RECIPES 


D URING our unit on Foods, my pupils brought 
some of their mothers’ holiday recipes to 
class. As we read them, we learned to read frac- 
tions and new words in connection with the 
unit. Then we selected two recipes from each 
mother and duplicated them, making enough 
for every mother. Each pupil wrote his name on 
his own mother’s recipes. The recipes were cut 
out and pasted on tagboard cards, 


The holder was Santa’s face. His beard was 
drawn twice as long as it should be. After the 
head was cut, the beard was bent forward and 
up, and stapled along the sides to make a pock- 
et for the recipe cards. A yarn tassel finished 
the cap. 

The children enjoyed this project and many 
of them told me their mothers used the recipes 
to make holiday goodies. CLARICE SAXON 
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The Moon of Wintertime 
(Continued from page 75) 


jenny—They wouldn’t kill the cow 
now, would they? 

(firmly) —I don’t know and 
I’m not going to think of it. My good- 
ness, it’s past Posey’s bedtime right 
now, and she has to help decorate 
this tree. Don’t you, Posey? 

poser (solemnly)—I have to deco- 
rate this tree! (She puts a string of 
cranberries on it. ) 

(Everyone laughs and follows suit.) 

moTHer— The German family I told 
you about always sang “O Tannen- 
baum” while they trimmed the tree. 
(Children are puzzled.) You know it 
in English. (Starts “O Christmas 
Tree.” See page 46.) 

(The others join in. They finish 
singing and decorating at the same 
time and put tree on table.) 

SUSAN (stepping back to admire)— 
If only Papa were here to see it! 

AARON (quickly)—He’'ll be here. 

susan—When? He has never been 
this long when he went to town be- 
fore. 

(Jenny puts her arm around Susan 
and they weep together.) 

poser (running to her mother)—I 
want Papa to come home! (Cries.) 

motHen—Here! Here! What kind 
of happy Christmas is this? Your 
father is delayed by the snow, that’s 
all. Now come on over by the fire and 
sit down. We'll read the Christmas 
lesson together and go to bed. It will 
be Christmas when you wake up, and 
maybe Papa will be here. (She sits in 
rocker before the fire and Posey 
climbs into her lap. The other chil- 
dren group themselves on either side 
to form a semicircle. Ben tends the 
fire. It blazes up leaving a rosy glow 
on their faces. Mother indicates 
which child is to read and that child 
reads verses in Luke 2:1-20. After 
that all sing a carol.) 


susan—Read the part about the 
wise men too. I like that part. 

(Another child begins Matthew 2:1- 
Il. As he begins the 10th verse, 
“When they saw the star,” the door 
opens softly and the three Indians en- 
ter, come straight down front, and 
kneel in wise-man fashion in front of 
Jenny and Aaron, but facing Mother 
and Posey. The family hardly notice 
them. When reader finishes, Hawk 
Flying rises and drops heavy buckskin 
pack to floor in front of Mother.) 

HAWK FLYING—We bring meat for 
papoose, 

moTner (faintly)—Not the cow? 

HAWK FLYING—Not cow. Venison. 
One part him (pointing to Little 
Fox), one part him (Grey Horse), 
one part him, (a finger on his own 
chest), one part papoose. 

witt—Why, it’s just like the three 
wise men bringing gifts to the Baby 
Jesus. 

Grey Horse—We know wise men. 
Bring pelts to Papoose, Son of Gitchi 
Manitou, long ago. 

(Indians sing “The Moon of Win- 
tertime.” ) 

moTHER—A wonderful song! Will 
you teach it to us sometime? 

LITTLE Fox— Maybe never come this 
trail again. We live long, long way. 
Bring message to chief of O jib ways, 
what White Man call Chip-pe-ways. 

moTHer—Then stay the night in 
front of our hearth. Tomorrow you 
can go to Chippewa camp. 

woIANS (after they consult to- 
gether) —Good! 

moTHer (rising)—We thank you 
very much for the venison. Aaron, 
put it by the door where it is cold. 
We'll have some for our Christmas 
dinner. 

(Aaron picks up pack as Mother 
picks up candle and starts children 
toward bedroom exit.) 

FatHeR (calls off stage )—Helloo- 
00-00, the house! 


Christmas Carols 


ADA K. MARSH 


Directing Teacher, Third Grade, Noss Demonstration School 
State Teachers College, California, Pennsylvania 


WHILE waiting to go to the audi- “pipe organ” in one corner of our 
torium for our Christmas assembly classroom. The pause after a carol 
program, we played a high-fi re- gave time for one child to move 
cording of Christmas carols. The off the bench and another to be 
children pretended to play the seated, ready for the next carol. 


JENNY AND SuSAN—It’s Papa! 

(Aaron flings the door open. Beard- 
ed man in mackinaw jacket, heavy 
wool cap, etc., enters. As the Matsons 
fly about him, trying to hug him, chat- 
tering, laughing, he drops his heavy 
pack to the floor. The children help 
him remove his outer clothing. The 
Indians stand down left watching.) 

moTHER—Come over to the fire. 
How did you make it through the 
snow? 

FATHER (at fireplace)—With snow- 
shoes, and a long trek it was! I 
couldn’t get the oxen through. The 
McClure boys will bring them out to 
their logging camp when the trail set- 
tles. We can get our provisions from 
there. 

susan—You couldn’t bring flour on 
snowshoes. 

FATHER—You think I forgot about 
those Christmas cookies? No, I could 
not bring a barrel of flour but I 
brought enough for the cookies and 
some biscuits too. And there’s salt 
pork in the package, and raisins and 
a few other little gifts for Christmas. 

(The children rush to raid the 
pack.) 

motHer—We have another Christ- 
mas gift. A quarter of venison these 
men brought especially for Posey. 

FATHER (smiling)—Well! (He puts 
his hand out.) I’m Matson. 

HAWK FLYING—Me Hawk Flying. 

orey Horse—Me Grey Horse. 

Fox—Me Little Fox. 

ratHer (shakes hand of each)— 
You are welcome to our fire. I am 
tired now. Want to sleep. Good night. 
It is almost Christmas. 

(nodding )—Christmas. 

(Father goes toward tree. Casually 
Mrs. Matson and the children move 
to stand near him so that the tall ones 
are closest to the tree, the others clus- 
tered on either side. All sing last verse 
of “God Rest You Merry, Gentle- 
men.” Everyone is laughing and 
watching Grey Horse. As they sing 
he reaches out, takes another pop- 
corn garland from the tree and eats 
it with relish as the curtains close.) 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Costumes.—Pioneer-type dresses, 
pants, and shirts for winter. Indians 
wear any warm combination of buck- 
skin shirt and white-man’s heavy 
trousers or vice versa. Fur caps or 
heavy stocking caps. Heavy blankets 
which they take off and fold over 
arms while in the cabin. 

Serminc—This forerunner of the 
“modern” family room has three exits 
—to the outside, to a bedroom, to a 
storeroom. There is a bed or bunk, a 
wash bench, and a cupboard with 
dishes above and pans below. A long 
wooden table with several small 
benches stands near center stage. 
Mother’s rocking chair and a large 
Indian workbasket are near fireplace. 
If you change the locale, you may 
need to change from maple-sugar 
candy to molasses. 

Music Sources.—“The Twelve 
Days of Christmas” and “The Young 
Voyageur” may be found in Fireside 
Book of Folk Songs (Simon and 
Shuster) and in Time for Music 
(Prentice-Hall). “The Moon of Win- 
tertime” appears in American Singer, 
Book 5, or it may be purchased by 
writing to Gordon V. Thompson, 
Ltd., Toronto, Canada. If Christmas 
songs or hymns are substituted for the 
ones suggested, be sure they were 
written in time to be well known in 
the middle of the nineteenth century. 

Silent Night” was seldom sung at 
that time, 


Maps and Globes 
(Continued from page 25) 


arms and so on. The rest of the play- 
ers mimic him as they sing or hum. 


Then another Little Clown is chosen. 
This game is similar to Simon Says. 


BLINDMAN’S BUFF—FRANCE 


As an introduction to the game 
from France, the teacher might say, 
“I know a riddle that the boys and 
girls in France like to tell their class- 
mates. See if you can guess what it 
is. Red face; wooden brain; green 
tail. What is it?” (Answer: Cherry.) 

This is played the same as our 
game of Blindman’s Buff, except that 
“it” has his hands tied behind his 
back instead of being blindfolded. 
This lessens the risk of accident. 


SCORPION’S STING—INDIA 


This game is similar to our Charlie 
over the Water. 

Four or more players gather closely 
about one player, the scorpion, who 
walks on all fours, except that he is 
supposed to raise one leg which 
represents his stinger. The scorpion 
tries to touch a player with his 
raised leg. If he does, that player be- 
comes the scorpion. The players 
tease the scorpion by touching his 
head, shoulders, hands, or even his 
stinger, being careful to try to pre- 
vent getting stung. 


BASTE THE BEAR—GERMANY 


Ten to thirty players. All form a 
circle around two of their classmates. 
One is the bear, who sits in the center 
of the circle. The other is the keeper 
who guards the bear. These two hold 
onto a piece of rope about two feet 
in length, knotted at both ends to 
make it easier to hold. If no rope is 
available, the bear and the keeper 
may clasp hands, with the bear’s 
right hand in the keeper’s left. Or, a 
small circle may be drawn around 
the two beyond which the keeper may 
not go. When the keeper is ready, he 
shouts, “The bear is free!” Then, the 
other players may “baste” the bear. 
That is, they tap him, strike him, 
push him. If anyone does this before 
the keeper announces that the bear is 
free, that child takes the bear’s place 
when the keeper, or the bear, tags 
him as he tries to “baste” the bear. 
The bear then becomes the keeper, 
and the former keeper takes his place 
in the circle. 


CATCHING THE DRAGON’S 
TAIL—CHINA 


Ten or more players. All stand in 
line, their hands on one another’s 
shoulders. The first child in line is 
the head of the dragon, and the last 
one is the tail. The head tries to 
catch the tail by maneuvering the 
line around so that he can tag the 
end player. The line must not break. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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A Musical Experience 
for Bright Children 


(Continued from page 17) 


the mouth, too much breath expend- 
ed, incomplete covering of the holes 
with the fleshy part of the fingers. 
These were the most common. 

At the same time, the children were 
being taught another aspect of inter- 
preting music—timing. Most of the 
melodies we learned were 4/4, 3/4, 
2/4, 3/8, and 6/8 time. The precision 
of timing appealed to their sense of 
mathematics and orderliness. Drill on 
timing was included during math- 
ematics as well as music periods. 

Realizing that no activity should be 
an end in itself, we began to relate 
our flute playing to other worth-while 
experiences. One of our first side trips 
was concerned with the subject of 
flute and pipe playing in poetry. The 
children discussed the reasons why 
they thought these instruments blend- 
ed so well with poetry and how the 
tone of the flute complemented the 
tone of the poem. Several poems 
were read to the class, such as “The 
Piper,” by William Blake, and “A 


Musical Instrument,” by Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning. After we had dis- 
cussed them, I suggested the children 
look for other poems on our special 
topic. By the end of a week, many of 
them had found an interesting variety 
of poems on flutes and piping. Some 
of the children were inspired to com- 
pose poems. We collected all these 
into an anthology. 

Several children wrote harmonies 
to some of the simple pieces. One 
very musical child composed little 
songs that he delighted in playing. 
When copies of “The Saints Go 
Marching In” were distributed, five 
of the children made up their own 
jazz arrangements of the song. 

The experience the children de- 
lighted in most, of course, was per- 
forming for others. We were first 
privileged to play at our grade as- 
sembly. We combined singing, danc- 
ing, and group flute playing, and solo 
demonstrations by the children who 
had created their own arrangements. 
The audience was enthusiastic and 
responsive. During the Christmas 
season, we played carols for our 
schoolmates in the corridors. For 
this, the children had to memorize 


the songs since they had to stand 
while playing. But I believe the most 
gratifying of all experiences was when 
we performed at a party held by one 
of the local Golden Age clubs for our 
senior citizens. 

As the school year closed, we real- 
ized that our days had been filled 
with music, and it was my hope that 
the melody would linger on, long 
after the children had left the class. 


My Severely Retarded 
Children Need Me 


(Continued from page 17) 


are others who cling to the hope that 
their child will outgrow this handi- 
cap. They know that I am on their 
side and can see and appreciate their 
children’s small achievements and 
that I rejoice with them.” 

There have been times, as I have 
taken the children for walks or trips, 
when I have bumped into public re- 
actions to them which have caused 
me to feel angry and hurt. Then I 
think how much more it would anger 
and hurt me if the child were my 


own, In all fairness, I must say that 
we also meet very kind and very 
friendly people with warm smiles 
and sympathetic attitudes. Bless ‘em! 

Sometimes we play in the park and 
normal children come over to join us, 
They may stay to play and begin by 
trying to get in conversation with our 
children. Perhaps getting little re- 
sponse, a child will exclaim, “You're 
funny. Can’t you even talk?” 

Then I explain as well as I can 
that “my” children have strong bodies 
and can run and shout and climb like 
other girls and boys but their brains 
are not strong, so they cannot talk 
or think easily. 

Our trip to the zoo last season was 
a happy occasion, The driver of the 
chartered bus was very kind and help- 
ful. We were only a tiny group among 
the crowds, and the people were too 
much interested in the animals to no- 
tice us. There were some who felt 
we were foolish to attempt such a 
trip with our subnormal children, but 
I am sure that we who teach them 
everywhere are willing to try any- 
thing if it promises to bring happi- 
ness to the children and to widen the 
circle of their limited world, 


Instructor Coupon Service 


FREE and INEXPENSIVE CLASSROOM MATERIALS 


| PARENT TEACHER AIDS FLASH CARDS. 45 


School Aids Products Co. offer information 
on their new line covering reading, arith- 
metic and foreign languege, designed for 
school and home. 


CHART LISTING FILMSTRIPS RECOM- 
MENDED for NDEA. Send new large 
correlation chart with listings grouped by 
grade level, subject, showing filmstrips 
recommended by SVE for purchase under 
Title Il of the National Defense Education 
Act. (See inside front cover, SVE.) 


RAISE FUNDS FOR YOUR CLASS OR 
SCHOOL. Free Fund Raisers Handbook 
tells how to raise from $50 to $500, with- 
out investment, how to set up sales teams, 


contests, etc. Easy to sell ‘‘everyday’’ IS 
products. (Gard Industries) 
4 RCA EDUCATIONAL SERVICES. Please 


send me information on the RCA ‘'400"* 16 
lémm Projector, the RCA Scholastic Phono- 

graph, and the new Cartridge Tape Re- 

corder. 


& GRAFLEX, INC. Information on School 17 
Master Filmstrip and Slide Projectors, In- 
structor 150 Filmstrip Projector, 16mm 
Graflex-Ampro Movie Projectors, Graflex 
Classic Tape Recorders, Record Players. 


@ HOME TUTORING COURSE FOR THE 
POOR READERS. Bremner Multiplication 
Records. Complete information on Home 18 
Tutoring Course ‘'For the Child Who Is a 
Poor Reader''—series of drills in phonics 
with records and cards. 


7 HOLIDAY FILMSTRIP FOLDER from SVE. 
Send a copy of this big holiday folder 
illustrating and describing the widest selec- 19 
tion of special primary and intermediate 
filmstrips and 2” x 2” slides. (See adver- 
tisement inside front cover, SVE.) 


BORROW-BY-MAIL. Dia! Finance Company 
will send you complete information about 
Borrow-by-Mail service for teachers, in a 
plain envelope, as described in advertise- 20 
ment on Page 5. 


MULTIPLICATION RECORDS. information 
on New Musical Multiplication Records that 
teach tables 2's—12's. See Bremner Multi- 
plication Records ad Page 51. 


1@ MATSON NAVIGATION CO. Please send 21 
colorful, descriptive folders showing how 
easily and inexpensively | can enjoy a 
romantic Matson Cruise to Hawaii, Aca- 
pulco or the South Seas during my Chrisi- 
mas vacation. (See ad Page 8.) 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE UNIT - 4 PAGES. 
Reprint of World Book Encyclopedia Class- 
room Study Unit, ‘'Science is Method" in 
color. 


4 PAGE UNIT ON VOCATIONS. Please 
send reprint in color of your World Book 
classroom study unit Keys to the Future. 


MANUSCRIPT AND CURSIVE WRITING. 
Please send descriptive literature on your 
new materials for both Manuscript and 
Cursive Writing. (A. N. Palmer Co.) 


BRITISH AND IRISH RAILWAYS INC. Free 
Reilway Map and Illustrated Brochures on 
the British Isles. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION, Educa- 
tional Section. List of free teaching aids 
on coal, coal mining and the uses of coal. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY. 
Manipulative Devices Catalog,"’ 
a descriptive catalog of devices invaluable 
in teaching arithmetic. 


MOUNTING TAPE—DRAFTING TAPE—IN- 
VISIBLE MENDING TAPE. This helpful and 
useful free booklet describes Scotch Brand 
Mounting Tape with two sticky sides, 
Scotch Brand Drafting Tape which strips 
of slick and Scotch Brand Magic Mending 
Tape which repairs invisibly. 


CHRISTMAS MAGIC GIFT WRAPPING 
GUIDE. Here is a 16-page, idea filled 
guide with colorful pictures and ‘‘how to" 
instructions. Inspirational suggestions for 
classroom activities. (Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Company) 


LETTER WRITING PEN PAL PROJECT. 
Parker Pen Party Writing Kit for grades 4- 
Jr. High. You will receive the name and 
address of another teacher and class with 
whom to correspond; your name and ad- 
dress will be sent to her. 


LEAFLETS FOR DISTRIBUTION TO PAR- 
ENTS. One free for each child in class. 
Describe Parent Teacher Aids Flash Cards, 
covering reading, arithmetic and foreign 
languages. Designed to give children extra 
learning at home. Available in stores. 
School Aids Products Co. 


NEW TABLOID FOR TEACHERS. Send 
SVE's newspaper broadside about FILM- 
STRIPS in Education which returned to 
publication this fall in a new form after a 
long absence. (Advertisement on inside 
front cover, SVE.) 


CIRCLE CORRESPONDING NUMBER in COUPON 


22 FOR THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD. A 4-page 


29 CONN CORPORATION, 


Song Flute pro- 


unit on the Exceptional Child which an- 
swers a problem that confronts every 
teacher. In color FREE. (Available from 
Encyclopaedia Britannica) 


253 TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES. Send tour 320 
information concerning the Canadian Rockies. 


2.4 TRANS-ATLANTIC PASSENGER STEAMSHIP 
CONFERENCE. Send your free Passenger 
Steamship Kit. 


25 UNITED STATES BEET SUGAR ASSOCIA- 31 
TION. Send me free the completely new 
Beet Sugar Kit. 


26 BRAND-NEW INSTRUCTOR TEACHING AIDS 
CATALOG with complete listing and de- 
scription of the popular Instructor Teaching 


Aids. 


27 TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES. 


information concerning Europe. 


Send 


our 


28 HAWAII SIX WEEKS SUMMER SESSION. 


Please send application 


information and 


bulletin on 1960 University Study Tour 


Program. 


32 


gram for pre-band training, as advertised 
on Page 52. Offer includes: Song Flute, 
Teacher's Handbook and Classroom Book 1. 
All three for only $1. 


Literature comes to life in CLASSICS ILLUS- 
TRATED and THE WORLD AROUND US. 
"The World's Most Honored Juvenile Pub- 
lications"’ . @ boon to teachers; send 
$1.00 for 6 sample copies and brochure; 
postpaid. Gilberton Company, Inc. 


TOOLS OF TEACHING (School Service 
Co.). Graded, 1959 illustrated catalog of 
Scientific Kits and supplies, Hectograph 
and Spirit (direct process) Workbooks, 
Posters, Music, Flannel Board Sets, Games, 
etc.—25¢. 


HOW TO STIMULATE YOUR SCIENCE PRO- 
GRAM. Here is a practical guide to simple 
science activities of high-interest level, 
$1.00. (Geography Work Book ad Page 73.) 


GUIDE TO TEACHING MATERIALS IN ELE- 
MENTARY EDUCATION. Send for your 
complete guide of teaching materials in 
elementary education. (Geography Work 
Book) —10¢. 


TEACHERS’ USE only 


PRINT OR TYPE 


Street or RD .. 


1 6 ll 16 21 26 29 $1.00 
2 7 12 17 22 27 30 $1.00 
3 8 13 18 23 28 31 
4 9 14 19 24 
5 10 15 20 25 33 ** 


Circle each number you want. Mail in envelope to The INSTRUCTOR, Coupon 
Service, Dansvilie, N.Y. Be sure to enclose remittance where necessary. 


Be sure and include your remittance for all items on which there is a charge, 
and make all checks or money orders payable to The INSTRUCTOR. 
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FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 
YOU WILL WANT TO ORDER 


MA D Ere 


ORDER 


Are You a Good Teacher?— 
Pamphlet by William M. Alexander, 
Professor of Education, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers; discusses 
such topics as “The Marks of a Good 
Teacher,” “The Professional Behavior 
of Good Teachers,” and “How to Test 
and Improve Yourself” (Rinehart & 
Company, Inc. 232 Madison Ave. 


New York 16; $1.00). 


Environment for Learning. 

Booklet covering the influence of 
school environment on the learning 
process, as well as requirements in 
school construction such as flexibility, 
durability, fire safety, economy, and 
ease of maintenance; attractive illus- 
trations showing the contribution that 
timber is making in today’s schools 
(National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 1319 Eighteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C, single 
copies free on request). 


Flower Beok—Contains 40 pages 
of “how-to” ideas for making and ar- 
ranging realistic crepe-paper flowers; 
book highlights new skills, short cuts, 
and techniques for flower making 
with attractive photography (Denni- 
son Manufacturing Co. 101 Park Av- 
enue, New York 17, N.Y.; $.50). 


Free and Inexpensive Mate- 
rials on World Affairs—Pam- 
phlet by Leonard S. and Thomas L. 
Kenworthy listing current materials 
on world affairs available from many 
organizations, information offices, em- 
bassies, and institutions; special see- 
tion for teachers; all materials are 
$.50 or less (World Affairs Materials, 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, N.Y.; 
$1.00 if in cash, $1.25 if billed). 


Holiday Art- Illustrated sugges- 
tions for every special day imaginable; 
48-page booklet in “The Instructor 
Handbook Series”; other titles in se- 
ries are: Steries that Stick ... oN 
THE FLANNELBOARD; Mending the 
Child’s Speech, a complete guide 
to helping the child with speech 
problems; Building Arithmetic 
Skills with Games, classroom 
games for all levels; Together 
We Speak, 4 COLLECTION OF CHORAL 
neapincs; and Finger and Action 
Rhymes; attractively designed with 
photographs and illustrations (F. A. 
Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, 


New York; $1.25 each). 


IMustrated Story of Space— 
Classics Illustrated publication from 
“The World Around Us” series; other 
titles in series are: Flight, Pirates, 
The FRI, The Army, Railroads, 
and Herses; all presented in colored 
comics form; also six Special Issues, 
which include: Reyal Canadian 
Mounted Police, Adventures 
in Science, The Story of Amer- 
lea, Cressing the Rockies, 
Blazing the Trails West, and 
The Ten Commandments (Gil- 


berton Company, Inc., 101 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 3; regular books, $.25 
each; special issues, $.35 each). 


New Beet Sugar Kit—For mid- 
dle and upper grades and junior high; 
strong emphasis on science, basic eco- 
nomics, and social studies; contains 
a beet-sugar manual, four wall charts, 
and a six-page teaching guide, plus 
thirty-five question-and-answer leaflets 
and four cories of “Bill Gets a 
Scoop,” the beet sugar story written 
especially for students (United States 
Beet Sugar Association, Educational 
Materials, Box 500, Dansville, N.Y.; 
free). 


Pupil Failures and Nonpro- 
motion— Memo including articles on 
the costly effects of failing students 
(Research Division, National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C.; available 
free, but not in quantities). 


Records Recommended for 
Foreign Language Stady—Sec- 
ond edition of catalog listing record- 
ings, books, slides, and tapes in 26 
languages; records especially for 
younger children available in French, 
Spanish, German, and Italian (Chil- 
dren's Music Center, 2858 W. Pico 
Blvd., Los Angeles 6, Calif.; free). 


Religion and Education Con- 
ference—Pamphlet reviewing the 
November 1958 conference at South 
Lee, Mass., on how communities can 
diseuss this controversial topie and 
arrive at solutions which relieve the 
tensions created over religion and 
education (National Citizens Council 
for Better Schools, 9 East 40th Street, 
New York 16; single copies free, 
more than one copy $.10 each). 


Sources of Free and Inexpen- 
sive Educational Materials— 
By Esther Dever, teacher in Preston 
County, West Virginia; includes 
sources for films, booklets, charts, 
posters, filmstrips, pamphlets, _pic- 
tures, maps, and books of interest to 
elementary, junior high, and high 
school pupils (Esther Dever, 204 Blue- 
ville Drive, Grafton, West Va.; $1.00). 


Teaching Study Habits and 
Skills—By Ralph C. Preston, Pro- 
fessor of Education and Director of 
the Reading Clinic, University of 
Pennsylvania; discusses the develop- 
ment of interest in learning; self- 
discipline in study, skill in gathering 
information, and mastery of content 
(Rinehart and Company, Ine. 232 
Madison Ave., New York 16; $1.00). 


Wearever Handwriting Kit— 
Includes test blanks, honor certifi- 
cates, honor rolls, and a manual for 
teachers; designed to encourage chil- 
dren to write better and more legibly 
(David Kahn, Inc., North Bergen, 
N.J.; free). 


BE SURE TO WRITE TO THE ADDRESS GIVEN IN 
EACH CASE. DO NOT WRITE TO THE INSTRUCTOR. 
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Maps and Globes 
(Continued from page 80) 


All the other players do their best 
to keep the head from catching the 
dragon's tail. When the head catches 
the tail, the end player becomes the 
head, and the player who was in 
front of him becomes the tail. 


EpitoriaL Note: A few words of 
caution. It is very important that chil- 
dren in today’s primary grades begin 
to get an accurate picture of the 
world’s children. Each year there is 
less reason to tour the world “via the 
costume route” because picturesque 
clothes are usually worn only on spe- 
cial days. It certainly is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to name the country 
a child lives in by looking at his every- 
day clothing. Of course, there are still 
some exceptions, but the wise teacher 
does not weaken her primary social- 
studies program by developing miscon- 
ceptions about clothing, in particular. 


AV SUGGESTIONS 
Children Around the Globe—in Egypt, 


Greece, Guatemala, and the West 
Indies (filmstrips, color), Eye Gate 
House, Inc., 146-01 Archer Ave., 
Jamaica 35, N.Y. 

Children Near and Far—hot and cold 
lands, Switzerland, Norway, Hol- 
land, China, Japan, Arabia, and 
Mexico (filmstrips, color), Eye 
Gate House, Inc. 

Exploring through Maps (filmstrip, 
color, and black and white), Popu- 
lar Science from McGraw-Hill 
Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., 
N.Y. 

Introduction to Maps (filmstrip), 
Stanley Bowmar Co., 12 Cleveland 
St., Valhalla, N.Y. 

Introduction to Maps (filmstrip, 
color), Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Ill. 

Introduction to Maps (filmstrip, 
color), The Jam Handy Organiza- 
tion, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 
11, 

Introduction to the Globe (filmstrip, 
color), The Jam Handy Organiza- 
tion. 

Maps and How to Use Them (film- 
strip, color), Eye Gate House, Inc. 

Reading Maps (film, color, and black 
and white), Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, Inc. 

Understanding a Map; What Is a 
Map? (films), YAF from McGraw- 
Hill Text-Film Dept. 

Using Maps and Globes; Map Sym- 
bols, Dots and Lines (filmstrips, 
color), Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, Inc., 1345 Diversey Pkwy., 
Chicago 14, 


You Can Release 


Creativity in Children 
(Continued from page 6) 


create songs, to express rhythmically, 
to engage in dramatic play about 
ships and harbors. She realized that 
through her guidance she could deep- 
en their sensory impressions so they 
would be able to express their feel- 
ings about the harbor in effective 
words. 
And so they listened to the sounds 

of the harbor. They talked about 

the lapping of the waves against 

the piling 

the creaking of the winches 

the clanking of the chains 

the tooting of the whistles 

the harsh cry of the gulls 
They struggled to translate what they 
heard into descriptive words. The 


teacher made seme notes of what 
they said to help them recall the ex- 
perience later. 

Similarly, the teacher deepened 
their sensory impressions of seeing, 
smelling, tasting, and feeling. In at- 
tempting to express how each sensa- 
tion seemed to them the children de- 
veloped all the gamut of feelings that 
grow out of a vital shared experience. 
Here was a teacher who helped chil- 
dren to see, not merely to look; to 
hear, not merely to listen; to experi- 
ence so deeply that things were re- 
vealed which escape those who are 
less discerning. 

Upon their return after the harbor 
trip, the children were helped to sort 
out the most important parts of their 
experience. The teacher made some 
charts with the children so they 
“would not forget” what they had 
seen and heard and smelled and felt 
and tasted. By emphasizing the im- 
portance of what they had said, the 
teacher gave satisfaction to the chil- 
dren for their desire to share and 
communicate. 

The teacher expected an incuba- 
tion period following the direct ex- 
perience. For certain children the 
period was short and they were soon 
ready to express their impressions in 
painting, dramatic play, and rhythms. 
For the children who wished to ex- 
press thernselves in writing the teach- 
er provided technical assistance with 
spelling and mechanics of composi- 
tion. Several chants and little songs 
were suggested by the harbor sounds 
and here again the teacher helped 
with the difficult problem of record- 
ing the notation. Many children 
moved ahead quickly and with con- 
fidence in the construction of tug- 
boats, fireboats, freighters, liners, and 
the necessary appurtenances of the 
harbor. In other words, children se- 
lected various media, used the se- 
lected medium so far as their pres- 
ent abilities permitted, and thus 
grew in ability to use the medium 
more effectively. 


EVALUATION IS an integral 
part of the process of expression. As 
the children grow in their ability to 
engage in purposeful expression, their 
power to evaluate increases. Only as 
children grow and know that they 
are growing do they receive the stim- 
ulation which success brings, and feel 
the inner motivation to seek new ex- 
periences and begin again the se- 
quence to creative learning. In the 
process, children achieve new power 
to express themselves, and raise their 
standards by critical appraisal of 
their creative product. 

The guidance of the teacher con- 
tinues to be the major ingredient in 
the release of creativity. The teacher 
creates the climate of acceptance and 
appreciation for the child’s effort out 
of the warmth of her own personali- 
ty and understanding of children. 
She encourages communication. She 
rejoices in colorful and imaginative 
expression. She is sensitive to the 
child’s increasingly more discriminat- 
ing interpretation of experience and 
expresses her satisfaction. In all of 
these carefully devised and subtle 
ways, the creative teacher contributes 
to the development of creative peo- 
ple for a world in need of their 
unique contribution. 
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The Snowman's Touch 
(Continued from page 76) 


be warmer; the snowman is melting. 
His cane fell down. 
sos—Yes, the sun will make him 
run even more tomorrow. 
(Carolers are heard singing.) 
jane—Listen, here are the carolers. 
(Enter Carolers singing. Cast all 
come to join in.) 
atut—Merry Christmas, everyone! 
JANE (kisses Snowman)—And a 
special Merry Christmas to you, sir! 
(All exit quickly.) 


Maybe Merry Christmas 
(Continued from page 60) 


FATHER--I guess I know! Remem- 
ber the first tree we had! I tried to 
burn it in the furnace. Was I dumb! 

moTHER-You looked so funny 
without eyebrows! ( Sits.) What to do 
with left-over trees is a problem. 

(Sue stands in doorway, holding a 
homemade wreath. It has a candle 
that stands up when wreath is in 
hanging position. ) 

sue—Lots of trees are ending up in 
a blaze of glory! Scouts go around 
after Christmas and gather up all the 
thrown-out trees. They take them to a 
big open field. Lots of people come to 


SOUND OFF! 


SHOULD teachers with depend- 
ents receive additional salary 
increments? That is the next 
topic for “Sound Off!” What do 
you think? Send us your opinion, 
pro or con; if we choose it for 
our feature, you win $25.00. See 
page 8 for details—and a discus- 
sion of Christmas and Chanukah. 


watch. The Fire Department sets the 
fire and stands by to take care of it. 
There’s singing and lots of fun! 

MOTHER— What a wonderful idea! 

(Sue moves about, trying her 
wreath against various wall spaces. 
Mother reaches into carton and pulls 
out a tangled mess of tinsel, ribbons, 
and string. A glass ornament drops to 
the floor and breaks.) 

sue (coming to help)—I'll pick it 
up. 

MOTHER—Sue, you mustn’t touch 
that broken glass with your bare 
hands! I'll get the broom and dustpan 
and use a wet paper towel to pick up 
the splinters. ( Exits.) 

FATHER (having set up tree, stands 
back to admire it)—There now, solid 
as a rock! Shall we trim it now? 

(Mother enters and cleans up bro- 
ken glass.) 

sue—Mother, where do you think I 
should put this wreath? See! (Holds 
it up.) How about here? (Walks to 
window; hangs wreath. ) 

“Candle, candle burning bright .. 
In my window Christmas night . .” 

MOTHER— That is a lovely creation, 
Sue. Hang it up by all means! But 
there'll be no “candle burning bright” 
in my window! Curtains! Evergreen! 
Candles! Dear me! That’s dynamite! 

(Father responds to knock at door. 
Bill and Linda enter carrying gift- 
wrapped boxes. Father shakes hands 
with Bill, and Mother runs to kiss 
Linda, Sue fusses with wreath at 
window. Newcomers remove wraps.) 


tinpa—We would have been here 
sooner—and I wouldn't have ruined a 
pair of nylons—if we had remembered 
to clean the ice off our porch steps. 

motHer—What happened! Did you 
get hurt? Are you all right? Did you 
call the doctor? 

sue (hurrying over)—Are you sure 
you didn’t break—my Christmas pres- 
ent? 

(All laugh as tension relaxes.) 

sitt—I know I'll have my mind on 
the hazards of icy steps from now on, 
Well, what shall J do to help? 

moTHerR—Well, here, may as well 
start with the lights. (Hands a string 
to Bill.) 

(Bill puts the lights on tree. Linda 
and Mother put ornaments on tree. 
Father picks up frayed light string.) 

git—You aren’t going to put that 
cord on, are you? It’s all frayed. 
Look at those bare wires! 

FaTtHER—I could wrap the cord 
with tape but [ guess I'd better dis- 
card it. 

motHer—I’ve decided to set the 
tree in front of the picture window 
this year. 

sitt—But where will you plug in 
the lights? 

FATHER—We have an_ extension 
cord. And over in that double outlet 
in the baseboard are two of those 
four-way plugs, one in each outlet. I 
think there is one side not in use. 

pitt (shakes his head as he plugs 
in extension cord)—Never overload 
an outlet—oh, no! I’m taking out one 
of the four-way plugs and plugging in 
the tree cord alone. 

uinbA—Here. I'll run the extension 
cord along the baseboard. Don’t want 
inyone catching a foot in it. Ready 
to have it turned on? 

FATHER— Yes, any time. 

Linda lights tree. All exclaim at 
its beauty.) 

sue (all excited, pulls star from the 
carton)—The star! The star! Here, I 
want to put it on! (Holding star she 
pulls rocker to the side of tree and 
starts to stand on seat. Dad and Bill 
grab her.) 

sitt—Dad, there is only one way to 
teach this young lady that she is no 
Swiss mountain goat. Let’s march her 
to the cellar for a stepladder. 

FATHER Right you are! 

(They march a protesting Sue off 
stage. ) 

MOTHER—Come on, Linda, let’s go 
make coffee. At least while we are sit- 
ting still at the table drinking coffee 
no one can get hurt. 

(to audience)—That is, not 
unless we set the percolator too near 
someone’s elbow and someone gets a 
lapful of hot coffee! And in this fami- 
ly that could happen! 


Study Questions for 
"Gift of the Heart" 


(See page 24) 


1. Why were the workmen afraid of 
the king? 

2. Were the men justified in feeling 
as they did? 

3. What does the phrase, “The peach 
is worthless unless someone tastes 
of its goodness” mean? 

4. Were you surprised that the king 
listened to Shona? 

5. Discuss the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the king’s “power.” 
6. What did the workmen learn from 

Shona? What did the king learn? 


CLASSROOM MATERIALS 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


A satisfactory way to use framied photo- 
graphs on a desk is to get a genuine walnut 
four PHOTO HOLDER PAPERWEIGHT, 
a 34%” cube, with 24-karat gold-plated frames 
which hold portraits under convex lenses, 
Etched on top of the block are the proud 
words of countless dads, “Chip Off the Old 
Block.” $5.95 postpaid from J. D. Pratt & Co., 
963 Western Avenue, Toledo 9, Ohio. 

Every school, or any individual who 
uses original 35 mm. color slides needs 
PICTAR SLIDE EDITOR, a metal 
easel-front case lighted by an ordinary 
40-watt bulb which is easily replaceable. 
The plastic screen across the front has 
four grooves to hold 20 slides in 2” x 
2” mounts. The price of $13.98 will be 
fully justified in the first few months 
you use this viewer to sort and label 
your slides before showing them in a 
projector. Pictar, Division. of Mast De- 
velopment Co., 2212 E. 12th St., Daven- 
port 1, Iowa. 

Novel gift for a school child or an exec- 
utive, is the Nifty Space Saver MAGNETIC 
LOOSELEAF NOTEBOOK, A magnet con- 
trols the opening and closing of the plastic 
top binder, which is made with a section to 
hold a pencil. This vinyl covered binder is 
being sold in most drug and variety stores in 
southern United States. Purchase it for paper 
sizes 8” x 1044”; 84%” x 11”; 714” x 914” at 
$1.29. 

HOW TO MAKE COSTUMES for School 
Plays and Pageants is illustrated in an indexed 
booklet published for teachers at $.10. Miss 
RIT, 1437 W. Morris St., Indianapolis 6, Ind. 

Tke PERFECT BOOKMARK is the 
answer to the teacher's need for a me- 
chanical device to keep a textbook open 
at a specified place while teaching, or 
for student's use in classes. For leisure 
reading out of doors, this gadget is 
also useful. The nickel-plated Perfect 
Bookmark is $1.00, and the gift model, 
which is gold-plated, is $2.00. These 
two types are available from Unique 
Items, P.O. Box 45-162, Dept. I 3, 
Miami, Florida (postpaid). Cash or 
money order; no €.0.D.’s, please. 

Everyone wants to know 
of a new toy for children as 

December rolls around. We 

can recommend DR. SEUSS 

ANIMALS from Revell, Inc., 

4223 Glencoe Ave., Venice, 

Calif., and 4 mail-order out- 

lets. The parts for Gowdy, 
| Norval, and Tingo sell for 
$1.49 each. Roscoe, the many 
footed lion, kit is $1.69. Any 
number of original animals 
can be made from the whole 
group of construction pieces 
of polyethylene plastic. 

LIQUID GOLD is a “Midas touch” 
material which will turn metal ac- 
cessories into gold at the amazing 
low cost of $2.98 a bottle—covering 
up to 300 square inches. The 3-step 
process is easier than making coffee 
or tea! Since gold is a perfect con- 
ductor, this gold liquid gives rust- 
less electrical connections for Hi-Fi 
enthusiasts, or for radio repairing. 
From Panther Products, Inc. 2165 
Morris Avenue, Union, New Jersey. 
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CHRISTMAS 


FOR YOUR PUPILS Inexpensive, Charming 


NAME 


PROMPT 
DELIVERY 
4 NOW! 


1. 
FEATURE 
OFFER 


5 pencils with Leatherette Case: Personal- 
ized and Imprinted as shown in picture. 
Sturdy, long lasting leatherette case with 
button snap. They come in assorted bright 


Only 29¢ si: 
colors. 


| Only 
: 
3 Pencil Set encased in an attractive, tinfoil Christ- 16c 


mas box; each pencil a different color, imprinted in 
PER SET 


2. STANDARD 
OFFER gilt with the recipient's full name, as shown in 
picture. 


> 4. SPECIAL OFFER 
sd 12 Personalized pencils in Assorted Col- 


53% 


ECONOMY ors encased in an attractive Xmas 


Leatherette case also imprinted and 
personalized as shown. A year's supply. 


OFFER 
3 Pencil Set 


encased in an 
attractive tinfoil 
Christmas box, 
each pencila ff 
different color, 
imprinted in 
gilt with 
“Season's 
Creetings from 
Your Teacher” 


Only 


A 


Please print or type names. 
Do not wait until later to order. 


Payment — Your Choice — 1. Remit with Order — 2. C.O.D. 


To be sure of delivery for Christmas giving, your order should reach us by 
Dec. 1st. 


Send Your Order to 


NATIONAL EMBOSSING COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 1272, DEPT. 14 STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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FIRST 
CLAS 
MAIL 


The October Cover 


Dear Miss Owen: 
. Best cover in the forty-six years 
I have taken the magazine. 
Eleanora Sprague, Minnesota 


. . . I hope the artist is planning 
several more covers just as clever. 
Paul Argamon, Texas 


The cover must have been a 
success, for more people requested 
extra copies of it than of any other 
we can remember. Unfortunately, 
extra covers are not available. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Do you mind a criticism of my 
favorite magazine? Many of the his- 
torical stories and plays center around 
events on the East Coast. A good ex- 
ample is the play about early New 
York on page 67 of October. Ameri- 
can history was made west of the 
Mississippi, too. 

Jack Braumgaard, California 


Since most of these are reports 
of actual classroom experiences, 
you West Coasters had better send 
us more material. We'll be on the 
lookout for it. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Do you have to be a principal to 
get the self-appraisal blank described 
on page 31 (October, “The Principals’ 
Forum”)? I am a teacher and have 
hesitated to request it. 

Marian Ellender, Montana 


Anyone who sends a long stamped 
addressed envelope will receive the 
blank. One is already on its way to 


Miss Ellender. 
* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

The Instructor “fills the bill” as far 
as | am concerned. The only thing 
you could do to better it is to put a 
full-page calendar in each month. That 
is the only thing I miss. 

Charlotte Lien, South Dakota 


Who else wants a calendar? What 
kind? 


* 
Dear Miss Owen: 


Just four weeks ago, while passing 
through Arkansas, one of my pupils, 


my daughter, and I had the pleasure 
of stopping to see one of your teachers 
and her pupils who had written to us 
through your Club Exchange column 
last year. They had already started 
school. 

It was a pleasure meeting the fine 
teachers of that school in Bald Knob, 
Arkansas. We enjoyed seeing what 
they were doing, and exchanging first- 
hand ideas was wonderful. I'm sure a 
friendship that will never be forgotten 
has been started. 

Mrs. Betty Burt, Illinois 


More than one friendship has 
started in this way. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

So the dear soul in Utah thinks 
atomic energy is ridiculous for sixth- 
graders! (First Class Mail, Oct.) My 
guess is that this teacher is in for an 
awakening. 

My belief is that boys and girls to- 
day are some of the “smartest” people 
living. My experience has been that 
teachers have to work to “stay in 
sight” of some of these youngsters. 

I am wondering who will learn the 
most in that Utah situation. 

Opalmae Howard, Texas 


Other letters agree. 
* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

.. This year we used the September 
1958 cover to welcome our returning 
hordes of school children and remind 
them of the pleasures of reading. 
The enclosed enlargement will give 
you some idea of the resulting ex- 
hibit. The bright yellow T shirt of the 
boy and the colorful plaid dress worn 
by the little girl are of shiny shelf pa- 
per, the books look new and undog- 
eared, and the luscious apple good 
enough to eat. Their hair is a particu- 
larly “stand-offish” red straw matting, 
with the casual “blown” look which 
is so recommended by Vogue and Es- 


quire 


‘Mrs. Mildred E. Hutto, Michigan 


Maybe this will give you an idea. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

As a resident of Titusville, Penn- 
sylvania, I was naturally interested in 
what magazines would say about the 
100th anniversary of the discovery of 
oil. The Instructor is to be congratu- 
lated for providing the most effective 
educational coverage of any magazine 
that I use. 

Frederick Dannehower, Pennsylvania 
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today’s 


BRITANNICA 


JUNIOR 


Would you buy high school textbooks for 
elementary school children? 


It would be easy for elementary school children to 
identify —and reject —a high school textbook. But 
when an encyclopaedia combines material for both 
levels, the dividing line is invisible. As the text of 
an article becomes more difficult, many young 
readers are soon “over their heads’’—and dis- 
couraged. 


These children naturally prefer Britannica 
Junior, in which every sentence is written for ele- 
mentary school use. In place of high school ma- 
terial there is more on the elementary level. And 
instead of the dependence on teacher or librarian, 
there is a firm foundation for unassisted, inde- 
pendent research, 


Write for the new free teaching aid, “Experiments in Atomic 
Energy.” Address: John R. Rowe, Room 348-MC, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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